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I  of  Philosophy  to  which  he  had  been 
and  to-day,  from  the  white-haired  rec- 
^n,  almost  every  professor  there  teaches 
lUty  and  pantheism.  Build  you  therefore 
■  betimes,  and  gather  in  your  flocks  and 
i  households  against  the  time  when  the 
tof  infidelity  is  let  loose  on  the  face  of  the 
n  God  help  us  here,  in  the  old  world ;  we 
Jlbmerged !  Yet  this,  too,  shall  pass  away, 
^r  many  days  the  solid  land — the  Eternal 
Mhe  Ararat  of  humanity  shall  appear, 
fce  meantime  souls  can  be  and  are  being 
1;  and  many  who  were  cut  off  in  darkness, 
^and  despair,  are  looking  wistfully  for  a 
Ig  place  for  the  soul.  You  will  be  glad  to 
f^hat  heaven  has  blessed  the  first  year’s 
{Of  Catholic  reform  here  in  France  far  be- 
our  expectations.  Two  years  ago  the 
bl  could  not  be  freely  preached  here.  It 
toinst  the  law.  But  we  have  conquered 
Ingle-handed,  and  I  can  say  single-voiced, 
bt  against  all  odds — the  world,  the  Po]pe, 
the  devil;  gained  our  right  to  live,  to 
ii,  and  to  work,  according  to  our  con- 
tes. 

B  and  we  are  working  on  different  soil- 
big  in  different  battalions — but  our  cause 
bur  Comnaander  are  the  same — eternal 
Uud  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Good  night, 
hiend. 


same  hour,  I  selected  that  of  the  Established 
Church,  because  there  I  should  see  and  hear 
“  His  Grace,”  the  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
the  representative  of  majesty,  enthroned,  dis¬ 
pensing  smiles  and  patronage  to  a  waiting 
Church,  and  witness  whatever  was  thereto  per¬ 
taining.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  gorgeous 
procession,  of  which  the  “Commissioner  ”  was 
the  centre  of  attraction,  set  out  from  Holyrood 
Palace  for  St.  Giles’  Cathedral,  or  “the  High 
Church,”  at  which  the  opening  serinop  was 
to  be  preached  by  the  retiring  moderator. 
Throughout  the  whole  distance,  taking  Calton 
Hill  and  Princess  street  by  the  way,  for  nearly 
a  mile  the  streets  were  lined  with  soldiers. 
And  when  the  services  at  the  church  were  over, 
amidst  the  booming  of  cannon,  “His  Grace,” 
with  the  appended  moderator,  clergy,  and 
magistracy,  proceeded  to  the  stately  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Assembly  Hall. 

Here  the  ceremonies  were  quite  elaborate, 
and  presented  Christ  and  Cassar  in  relations 
most  strange  to  Occidental  eyes.  Caesar  evi¬ 
dently  was  accounted,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
paramount.  When  all  was  ready,  there  came 
a  prayer.  Then  followed  at  once  the  election  of 
the  new  moderator.  And  then  Cfesar  was  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the  object  of  all  ears. 
The  “throne”  is  back  of  and  above  the  mod¬ 
erator’s  chair,  in  the  royal  gallery.  The  mod¬ 
erator  rose  and  turned  toward  “His  Grace,” 
and  made  a  most  profound  obeisance.  This 
was  returned;  when  the  Commissioner,  the 
Earl  of  Itoslyn,  made  a  really  admirable  ad¬ 
dress,  to  which  the  moderator  replied.  Then 
the  royal  commission  was  read,  together  with 
a  letter  from  the  Queen,  and  the  Assembly  of 
1880  was  fairly  launched  on  the  sea  of  business. 

There  seem  to  be  few  topics  in  the  Establish¬ 
ed  Church  Assembly  of  peculiar  interest.  That 
which  has  called  out  the  greatest  crowd  of  lis¬ 
teners  concerns  relaxing  the  terms  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  elders  at  their  induction  into  office. 
Principal  Tulloch — the  great  man  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment — was  the  strongest  advocate  of 
relaxation.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he 
said  “there  w'ere  details  in  the  Confession  to 
which  he  gave  no  assent,  intellectual  or  spirit¬ 
ual.”  The  idea  of  an  Establishment,  he  said, 
was  comprehension.  And  this  indicates  what 
seems  to  me  a  widespread  fact  and  tendency  in 
the  National  Church  to  latitudinarianism. 
Principal  Tulloch  is  to  the  Scotch  what  Dean 
Stanley  is  to  the  English  Establishment.  The 
proposition  for  relaxation  was  finally  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  si>ecial  committee. 

In  the  Free  Church  Assembly  the  matter  of 
overshadowing  interest  has  been  the  case  of 
Prof.  Kobertson  Smith,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Literature  in  the  College 
at  Aberdeen, 


and  successes,  and  also  having  had  a  beloved 
nephew,  George  W.  Coan,  D.D.,  in  that  field. 
I  mourn  the  early  death  of  this  nephew,  as  I 
do  the  departure  of  that  good  man  Dr.  Bush- 
nell.  How  many  of  our  precious  brethren  in 
the  United  States  have  gone  up  to  the  heav¬ 
enly  hills  since  my  visit  there  in  1870 — dear  Dr. 
Budington,  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith,  and  now  the  ac¬ 
tive  Dr.  Bush,  with  many  others.  Thus  we 
pass,  one  by  one,  “over  the  river,”  and 
**  Thus  star  by  star  dscUnes," 
but  only  to  rise  higher  and*  to  shine  brighter 
in  those  fairer,  purer  skies  where  life  is  immor¬ 
tal. 

I  thank  you  for  the  kind  notice  you  have 
taken  of  my  little  Patagonian  waif  [Missionary 
Explorations  in  Patagonia,  published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.].  It  is  an  unpretentious  narrative, 
and  was  never  designed  for  publication ;  but  as 
very  many  of  my  personal  friends  urged  me  to 
have  it  printed,  I  yielded  to  their  request,  and 
it  is  designed  esi)ecially  for  these  friends.  But 
should  it  find  favor  with  the  Christian  public, 
or  be  useful  in  families  or  Sabbath-schools,  I 
shall  be  thankful  to  the  Lord.  It  makes  no 
pretensions  to  science  or  literary  distinction, 
but  is  the  simple  jottings  of  a  youthful  and  in- 
exi)erienced  traveller  in  the  realms  of  savage 
darkness. 

I  read  The  Evangelist  wuth  great  interest, 
and  it  is  my  standard-bearer  among  a  great 
number  of  periodicals.  I  have  cherished  it 
ever  since  it  was  born,  and  adopted  it  while  in 
its  swaddling  garments.  May  it  live  and  shine 
brighter  and  brighter  for  a  thousand  years 
after  you  and  I  have  ceased  to  read  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  time,  and  begun  to  unroll  the  scroll  of 
eternity ! 

I  remember  with  delight  the  sweet  visits  of 
1870  in  your  dear  family  in  Stoekbridge  and  in 
New  York, 


lege  has  translated  a  valuable  and  scholarly 
work  by  Professor  Bodolph  Euoken  of  Jena, 
to  which  President  Porter  of  Yale  College  has 
prefixed  an  Introduction,  on  the  Fandamentdl 
(JonceptUms  of  Modem  Philoeophical  Thought. 
It  explains,  with  ample  learning  and  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  origin  and  changes  of  meaning,  in 
different  centuries  and  systems,  of  such  terms 
as  objective  and  subjective,  experience,  innate, 
imminent,  monism,  law,  development,  culture, 
humanity,  realism,  optimism,  and  the  like. 
Each  of  these  words  has  a  long  past,  and  to 
understand  its  history  is  to  have  a  key  to  its 
significance  and  something  of  an  idea  of  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  race.  It  will 
surprise  most  readers  to  learn  that  the  words 
“objective”  and  “subjective,”  which  were 
first  antithetically  used  by  Duns  Scotus,  meant 
exactly  the  opposite  of  their  present  significa¬ 
tion,  which  they  did  not  get  until  1730.  The 
words  remain  like  two  bottles,  but  the  wine 
has  been  changed  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
its  quality  has  been  changed  in  the  process  of 
decantation.  The  general  idea  expressed  by 
the  word  “culture”  fioated  nebulously  about 
from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  and  was 
partly  stated  by  Kant;  but  the  word  got  its 
present  modern  significance  from  Fichte,  the 
famous  German  philosopher.  That  single 
word  indicates  and  suggests  a  new  conception 
of  life,  a  new  idea  of  duty,  a  new  color  on  the 
canvas  of  the  world, 


“partial  judge.”  The  meeting  was  held  in 
Freemason’s  Tavern,  and  not  more  than  200 
persons  were  present.  Glancing  at  the  audi¬ 
ence  from  the  platform,  I  was  not  impressed 
very  highly  with  its  appearance.  It  seemed 
much  below  the  average  for  intelligence,  as 
compared  with  many  audiences  at  these  anni¬ 
versaries. 

Freedom  and  Keligioiu  Eqaality. 

Just  here  crops  out  another  contradiction. 
One  of  the  watchwords  of  Nonconformists,  in 
the  late  elections,  was  “Religious  Equality”; 
and  they  look  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  give  it  to 
them.  But  no  sooner  is  Mr.  Gladstone  in  pow¬ 
er  than  they  attack  him,  and  the  point  of  their 
attack  is  upon  an  act  by  which  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  gives  a  fine  illustration  of  that  political 
equality  which  the  British  Constitution  secures 
to  all  men,  irrespective  of  their  religious  opin¬ 
ions.  He  appointed  Lord  Ripon  Viceroy  of  In¬ 
dia  ;  but  the  noble  lord  is  a  Roman  Catholic ! 
What  of  that  ?  Was  not  ‘'Cathoiic  Emancipa¬ 
tion  ”  accomplished  half  a  century  ago  ?  But 
Lord  Ripon  is  a  pervert  from  the  Church  of 
England !  And  what  of  that  ?  Was  he  not  at 
liberty  to  stay  or  to  go  ?  Our  Scotch  friends, 
of  the  “Free”  Church  Assembly— and  they 
boast  of  their  freedom — have  almost  “gone 
daft  ”  over  Lord  Ripon’s  appointment.  Dur¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Mid-Lothian  stumping 
tour  they  cut  down  branches  of  the  trees  and 
spread  them  in  his  way,  and  shouted  “Hosan¬ 
nas  ”  by  day  and  night ;  but  now  they  are  al¬ 
most  ready  to  cry  “Crucify  him”;  and  yet, 
however,  they  are  not  quite  ready,  for  they 
want  him  to  give  them  “religious  equality” 
by  just  upsetting  the  Presbyterian  Establish¬ 
ment  of  Scotland !  Isn’t  it  beautiful !  I  should 
think  their  ears  would  tingle  with  Burns’ 

“  0  wad  same  power  the  gif  tie  gie  us, 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.” 

_  _  Ton. 


TBX  RACE  KOT  TO  THE  8WIFT. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

“  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself?  seek 
them  not  ” — would  have  been  an  appropriate 
motto  to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  late 
National  Convention  at  Chicago.  Politics  have 
their  moral  lessons  which  it  is  no  violation  of 
partisan  neutrality  in  these  columns  for  me,  as 
an  old  contributor,  to  emphasize.  And  one  of 
those  lessons  is  that  the  civilians  who  fix  their 
eyes  most  ambitiously  on  the  Presidency,  and 
who  toil  the  most  eagerly  for  it,  have  seldom 
reached  the  goal.  In  fact  we  recall  but  one 
man  who  (within  the  last  thirty  years)  had 
been  a  prominent  aspirant  for  the  Presidency, 
and  was  successful.  That  was  James  Buchan¬ 
an,  and  he  owed  his  nomination  to  the  accident 
of  his  being  absent  from  the  country  (as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  England)  during  the  excitement  on 
the  Nebraska-Eansas  controversy.  His  parti¬ 
san  associates  in  the  Senate,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  Lewis  Cass,  all  aspir¬ 
ed  to  the  “White  House,”  but  they  “  died  with¬ 
out  the  sight.” 

The  enthusiasm  of  my  student  daj's  was  for 
Henry  Clay ;  and  like  many  others,  I  shed  hon¬ 
est  tears  when  the  splendid  old  Kentuckian 
was  defeated.  To  be  sure  he  had  said  that  he 
“would  rather  be  right  than  be  president”; 
but  we  knew  that  he  really  wanted  both.  He 
made  no  concealment  of  his  aspirations.  But 
the  man  who  snatched  the  coveted  honor  from 
him— Mr.  Polk— was  never  an  aspirant  for  the 
office  at  all.  No  man  in  the  Union  was  more 
surprised  at  the  nomination  in  Baltimore,  in 
1814,  than  the  fortunate  winner  of  the  prize. 
All  the  seekers  failed;  the  one  who  did  not 
seek,  secured  the  sceptre. 

The  disappointment  of  Daniel  Webster  in  not 
reaching  the  post  for  which  he  was  so  magnifi¬ 
cently  endowed,  had  in  it  the  sorrowful  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  tragedy.  The  giant  of  Bunker  Hiil 
and  Plymouth  Bock,  the  demolisher  of  Nullifi¬ 
cation  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  had  a  right  to 
expect  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  But  it  went  to  Franklin  Pierce,  a 
civilian  who  had  been  comparatively  obscure, 
and  the  great  “Defender  of  the  Constitution  ” 
went  down  to  Marshfield  and  died  with  a  brok¬ 
en  heart.  To  this  hour  I  cannot  forgive  Web¬ 
ster’s  fatal  “  seventh  of  March  speech  ”  for  the 
Fugitive-slave  bill ;  but  to  this '  hour  I  mourn 
also  that  the  most  colossal  man  who  ever  sat 
in  the  American  Senate  did  not  also  sit  in  the 
Executive  chair. 

In  these  later  years  all  our  readers  will  recall 
the  bitter  disappointment  of  Mr.  Seward  at  not 
receiving  the  nomination  at  Chicago  in  1860. 
He  had  sought  for,  and  fairly  earned  the  crown. 
But  there  was  a  plain  homespug,  “  railsplitter  ” 
at  Springfield  with  eyes  like  afi^x,  and  a  heart 
like  a  woman,  whom  Providence  had  decreed 
for  the  leader  of  his  countrymen  through  the 
sea  of  fire  and  blood.  The  hand  of  the  Lord 
put  Lincoln  into  tha  Pre8i<ienoy.  So  modest 
"vmd  nnasydring  wns  the  noble  man  hlmoolf,  • 
that  a  short  time  before  his  nomination,  he 
said  to  a  friend  of  mine— “  I  have  toiled  hard, 
and  laid  up  about  eight  thousand  dollars ;  but 
they  talk  of  making  me  Vice-President  along 
with  Mr.  Seward,  and  then  I  may  lay  up 
enough  of  the  salary  to  give  me  $15,000  or 
$20,000,  and  that  is  money  enough  for  any 
man.”  So  little  did  he  dream  of  the  wonderful 
career  that  was  about  opening  before  him,  and 
for  which  he  had  such  rare  naturai  endowments. 
Truly  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift— in  seeking  the 
prize. 

The  late  contest  at  Chicago  is  fresh  in  every¬ 
body’s  words  and  thoughts.  Three  celebrated 
men  strove  for  the  Chief  Magistracy— or  allow- 


Locke,  the  father  of 
English  philosophy,  thought  there  would  be 
no  disputes  among  men  to  speak  of  if  they 
could  be  brought  to  agree  exactly  as  to  the 
meanings  of  the  words  they  used.  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  suggestion.  dJertainly  the 
first  condition  of  understanding  the  various 
systems  of  speculation  which  divide  the  intel¬ 
lectual  world,  is  to  get  at  the  significance  of 
the  great  words  most  frequently  used  in  them. 
And  for  this  purpose  the  present  work  is  as 
serviceable  as  it  is  learned  and  convenient. 
It  was  translated  from  German  at  President 
Porter’s  request,  and  is  published  by  the  Ap- 
pletons.  _ 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

Writers  of  poetry  ought  to  feel  grateful  to 
Mr.  Sidney  Lanier  for  his  thoughtful  and  sug¬ 
gestive  volume  on  The  Science  of  English  Verse, 
just  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  And 
readers  of  poetry  will  find  in  it  many  helps  to 
a  just  appreciation  and  criticism,  of  which 
there  is  a  deplorable  lack.  Of  course  poetry, 
like  painting  and  music  and  sculpture,  appeals 
to  the  feelings,  to  the  sentiment  of  beauty,  to 
the  sympathies  and  aspirations ;  but  there  is  a 
science  of  art,  and  it  is  a  vast  help  to  learn  whv 
certain  works  impress  everybody  as  fine  ana 
grand.  One  reason  w'hy  so  much  i)oor  verse 
gets  into  circulation  as  poetry,  is  that  so  many 
readers  have  no  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  po¬ 
etic  art,  and  cannot  tell  the  intrinsic  difference 
between  meretricious  jingle  and  meritorious 
poetry. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Buddef  Chrange,  a  decidedly  original, 
half-humorous  story,  portraying  domestic  life 
in  a  canal  boat,  with  its  various  mishaps  and 
infelicitous  and  novel  encounters.  It  is  by 


How  happy  we  should  be  to 
welcome  you  to  our  quiet  emerald  bower  in 
Hilo.  Ever  fraternally  yours,  Titus  Coan. 

[The  $40  have  Ijeen  paid  over  to  Treasurer  Rankin,  to 
be  sent  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Shedd  of  Ooromiah,  by  whom 
the  same  wiil  be  carefuiiy  expended  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  wish  of  the  i>enevolent  donor. — Ed.  Evan.] 


j,  literally,  all  the  year  round,  as  any  one 
fee  who  looks  into  the  papers;  but  the 
races  of  the  year  are  those  which  are  run 
|y  on  Ejisom  Downs.  They  began  this 
The  greatest  day  of  “the  season”  is 
)y  Day.”  That  occurred  on  Wednesday, 
ment  always  adjourns  for  “  The  Derby.” 
lotion  to  adjourn  is  always  opposed,  but 
ays  carries  by  a  large  majority ;  and  so 
ad’s  law-makers  fiock  to  Epsom  Downs 
e  the  si)ort.”  That  this  should  attract 
»neral  iiublic  does  not  surprise  me ;  but 
I  a  fact  which  does  seem  to  involve  a  prac- 
antradiction,  which  I  cannot  explain.  The 
r  of  the  “  Derby  cup  ”  this  year  is  a  no- 
n  who  stands  at  the  head  of  very  many 
most  noted  religious  and  benevolent  so- 
for  which  London  is  so  widely  and  so 
ily  famed.  He  appears  as  “patron”  of 
ind  “  president  ”  of  others.  The  mana- 
t  these  societies  often  meet  at  his  house ; 
cal  palace  is  thrown  open  to  them,  and 
her  presides  and  conducts  the  devotional 
I  have  been  there 

'srinuer  at  tne 


A  FRIENDLY  TALK  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

By  Madame  Hyacinthe  Loyson. 

Paris,  May,  1880. 

Dear  I)r.  Field :  Being  forced  to  take  rest,  I 
have  devoted  this  fair  Spring  day  to  reading 
English,  and  have  been  most  of  the  time  with 
you  and  your  work  in  America.  Many  long- 
kept  pai>ers  and  reviews  have  been  gleaned, 
and  now  that  mind  and  heart  are  full  of  the 
dear  friends  there,  I  want  to  have  an  evening’s 
talk  with  you  and  them. 

First,  let  me  thank  you  again  for  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  which,  as  for  many  years  past,  I  read 
to  enjoy.  I  like  its  sweet  name  to  begin  with, 
its  excellent  paper  and  clear  type ;  but  most  of 
all,  I  like  its  strong  Christian  faith.  This, 
with  its  high  intellectual  tone  and  its  courteous 
treatment  of  all  denominations,  fills  up  the 
law  and  the  prophets— the  measure  of  Chris¬ 
tian  charity.  And  what  an  amount  of  relig¬ 
ious  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  of  all  the  Churches  (I  should  say  sects  or 
branches,  for  there  isi  only  optk  Ch»ii‘eh,  v*'’! 
Rno'^r  There  IS,  'mtiront  cxaggeratioh,  more 
general  information,  scientific  and  Biblical  re¬ 
search,  in  one  of  its  numbers  than  in  all  the 
religious  papers  in  France  put  together.  In¬ 
deed  there  does  not  exist  a  thoroughly  good 
religious  journal,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
in  this  country.  There  are  a  number  of  small 
Protestant  papers,  but  the  ablest  and  the  worst 
is  that  of  the  Roman  Church. 

I  should  like  to  tell  Rev.  Theodore  Cuyler 
what  pleasure  and  profit  I  derive  from  his  arti¬ 
cles  from  “Under  the  Catalpa,”  and  also  re¬ 
prove  him  for  the  homesickness  he  awakens  in 
me  as  I  follow  him  in  his  Summer  rambles 
among  the  hills  and  lakes  of  my  beloved  land. 
(It  is  a  full  decade  since  I  was  there,  and  if  I 
had  the  time  I  should  be  truly  homesick,  but 
happily  I  have  not.)  What  a  strong  yet  loving 
soidier  of  the  Cross  he  is!  fearless  and  bold, 
yet  gentle  in  speech  and  tender  of  tongue. 
May  God  bless  him,  and  preserve  him  to  you 
yet  a  whole  lifetime.  And  to  many  other  of 
your  corresixmdents  I  should  like  to  express 
my  thanks,  but  above  all  to  those  heroic  mis¬ 
sionaries  whom  we  follow  through  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  It  is  with  them  we  labor  and  pray  and 
suffer ! 

We  here  are  working  in  the  fairest  Capital 
of  the  world,  in  the  centre  and  heart  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  we,  also,  like  those  godly  men  and 
women  who  take  ship  and  sail  away  to  the  re¬ 
mote  corners  of  the  world,  have  to  meet— 
though  under  different  guise — with  the  same 
barbarian,  the  same  heathen,  and  the  same 
idolater.  But  we  have  added  to  ours  the  refin¬ 
ed  vice,  the  intellectual  prostitution,  and  scien¬ 
tific  infidelity  unknown  in  pagan  lands.  It  is 
true  we  have  no  savages  who  poison  us  with 
their  arrows,  or  flay  us  alive,  or  take  our  heads 
off  with  a  hatchet.  Frenchmen  are  too  polite 
to  administer  poison  in  that  way — and  literal 
flaying  would  not  be  well-bred.  As  to  taking 
our  heads  off — would  not  some  of  our  Catholic 
brethren  do  it  if  they  could !  May  God  help 
and  bless  you,  missionary,  wherever  you  are, 
working  in  distant  heathendom  to  build  up 
poor  fallen  human  nature.  But  do  not  forget 
us,  working  in  Christian  heathendom,  in  your 
far  away  iKJsts  and  hours  of  isolation,  struggle 
and  prayer,  and  be  assured  we  shall  not  forget 
you. 

And  now — and  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  me— 
I  must  criticise  you  a  little,  good  Evangelist, 
or  rather  some  of  your  correspondents ;  for  ex¬ 
ample  ;  the  trifling  and  ridiculing  manner 
with  which  a  correspondent,  some  months  ago, 
spoke  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  of  one  of  its 
most  eminent  and  worthy  Bishops.  Doubtless 
we  felt  it  more  because  we  are  Episcopal  in  our 
form  of  Church  Government,  and  because  the 
Bishop  spoken  of  is  one  of  our  dearest  friends 
in  America.  Then,  too,  I  must  differ,  for  once, 
at  least,  with  the  excellent  “Ambrose  ”  as  re¬ 
gards  Ole  Bull,  of  whom  he  wrote  recently,  and 
whom  I,  too,  have  heard  once  in  my  life ;  but 
that  once  will  serve  me  as  a  sweet  foretaste  of 
eternal  melodies  as  long  as  I  live.  I  might  not 
have  been  able,  however,  to  give  ten  or  even 
five  dollars  for  this  pleasure;  but  that  is  no 
proof  of  want  of  appreciation,  for  spiritual 
things  cannot  be  measured  by  material.  I  beg 
kind  “Ambrose’s  ”  pardon,  and  thank  him  for 
all  the  other  good  things  he  says. 

I  cannot  forbear  sending  grateful  thanks  also 
to  President  Porter  for  his  refusal  to  admit 
that  foreign,  false  philosophy  to  the  intellectu¬ 
al  table  of  New  England’s  sons ;  that  baneful 
food  which  exhilarates  the  brain  and  destroys 
the  spiritual  nerve  system.  Better  far  that 
your  college  walls  be  deserted,  and  that  ravens 
croak  from  dead  elms  of  dear  old  Yale,  than 
that  its  wholesome  food  and  bracing  air  should 
be  tainted  with  that  noxious  miasm  of  Atheism. 
Butprej^nez  bien  garde!  for  it  is  not  fifty  years 
since  the  Christian  mothers  of  Zurich  rose  up 
en  masse  and  forbade  Strauss  to  occupy  the 


A  few’  years  ago  Prof.  Smith 
published  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  cer¬ 
tain  views  which  impugned  the  Mosaic  charac¬ 
ter  of  certain  parts  of  Deuteronomy.  These 
articles  have  greatly  agitated  the  public  mind, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  successive  Assem¬ 
blies  have  tried  in  vain  to  decide  with  regard 
to  the  charges,  or  “libel,”  brought  against 
him.  At  least  two  thousand  i)eople  must  have 
been  crowded  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Ladies 
were  there  to  secure  seats  at  half-paist  six  in 
fhe  mbrnTHg".  Hliidenfs  were  there  from  Aber¬ 
deen,  who  at  times  made  the  air  hideous  w’ith 
their  clamor  and  uproar  in  the  Professor’s  fa¬ 
vor.  From  ten  in  the  morning  until  one  the 
next  morning,  the  Assembly  continued  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  various  motions  with  regard  to  his 
case.  One,  which  barely  failed,  originating 
with  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  and  Principal  Rainy, 
proposed  to  remove  him  from  his  chair.  That 
w’hich  carried  had  a  majority  of  only  seven. 
By  this  the  “  libel  ”  against  him  was  with¬ 
drawn,  and  Prof.  Smith  was  directed  to  be  sol¬ 
emnly  admonished  by  the  moderator.  This 
w’as  done,  and  the  Professor  made  an  humble 
yet  manly  speech  in  response.  This  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  triumph  for  liberalism.  Whether  it  is 
the  end,  time  will  tell. 


%|i||^her  proceedings. 

House.  But,  more  than  all,  this  'srinuer  St  tne 
Epsom  races  distances  all  his  competitors  in 
the  race  of  giving  money  to  these  various  causes 
of  religion  and  benevolence,  and  td  other  good 
objects.  Only  yesterday  the  papers  publish¬ 
ed  tkat  he  had  given  a  large  amount  toward 
endowing  the  new  bishopric  of  Liverpool, 
thus  completing  what  was  necessary  to  make 
up  the  new  Bishop  Ryle’s  salary.  Now  it  is 
just  possible— though  it  is  always  delicate  to 
touch  motives— that  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
(a  good  Presbyterian  name,  you  see,)  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  so  many  societies  because  he  is 
known  to  be  generous  with  his  money.  But 
does  it  not  look  a  little  queer  to  see  a  man 
pocketing  the  stakes  of  the  “  Derby  Day,”  and 
then  turning  round  and  handing  the  money 
over  to  the  wnhorse-racing  (there  are  some 
horse-racing  Bishops)  and  evangelical  Bishop 
Ryle  in  payment  of  his  salary ! 

As  to  giving  money,  all  concede  that  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  gives  largely ;  but  then 
he  is  the  richest  nobleman  in  the  Kingdom, 
with  an  income  so  great  that  possibly — such 
cases,  though  rare,  have  been  found — he  may 
not  know  “what  else  to  do  with  it.”  Last 
year,  on  “  Derby  Day,”  he  was  beaten  by  Sir 
Lionel  de  Rothschild,  the  Jew  leaving  the 
Christian  (with  the  same  horse)  second  best ; 
but  this  year  the  noble  Duke  beat  all  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  who  mustered  on  the  course. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  is  a  “Liberal  ”  in 
politics,  and  in  making  up  his  administration 
Mr.  Gladstone  appointed  him  “Master  of  the 
Horse  ” — very  appropriate,  since  he  is  so  fond 
of  the  turf. 

Meeting  of  the  “Sandsy  Society.” 

Among  the  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
“  May  meetings,”  ranging  from  April  to  July, 
occurs  the  “Sunday  Society,”  whose  annual 
meeting  I  attended  to-day.  This  is  another  il¬ 
lustration  of  extremes  in  social  life.  While  the 
mass  of  these  societies  are  in  the  interest  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  “  Sunday  Society  ”  is  trying  to  have 
museums,  art  galleries,  etc.,  thrown  open  to  the 
public  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  Its  aim  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  sentiment  of  the  nation,  but, 
judging  from  the  tone  of  the  speeches  of  this 
anniversary,  its  friends  hope  to  get  a  bill 
through  the  present  Parliament  (though  not 
this  session),  in  their  favor.  I  applied  for  a 
ticket,  that  I  might  see  and  hear  what  these 
men  would  be  at.  Along  with  the  ticket  for  the 
platform  was  sent  me  lithographed  copies  of 
letters  of  sundry  persons  of  note,  expressing 
approval  of  the  object  of  the  Society,  and  re¬ 
gret  at  being  unable  to  attend  the  fneeting. 
Lord  Derby,  Prof.  Seeley  of  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  author  of  “  Ecce  Homo,”  Professor 
Tyndall,  and  many  more,  are  among  the  wri¬ 
ters. 

Now,  upon  the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue, 
what  is  the  precise  value  of  (for  example)  Prof. 
Tyndall’s  opinion  ?  He  writes :  “  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  be  with  you.  I  shall,  if  able,  say  a  few 
words.”  With  his  well  known  opposition  to 
Christianity,  the  most  delicate  scales  in  his 
laboratory  are  too  ponderous  to  weigh  the 
worth  of  “few  words”  or  many  from  him. 
Nor  could  the  author  of  “Ecce  Homo”  be 
deemed  a  fair  judge  upon  so  vital  a  matter. 
This  was  evident  from  the  tone  of  his  imper, 
which  Professor  Plumptre  read  for  him  at  the 
meeting.  As  for  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  who 
presided,  and  made  the  longest  speech,  it  was 
painful  to  see  that  he  had  little  else  than  a  re¬ 
hash  of  what  has  been  heard  a  thousand  times 
about  “bigotry  ”  and  “  Puritanism.”  One  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  spoke,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  and  also  (besides  others)  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Shuttleworth,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s.  His 
cannonade  upon  “Sabbatarianism”  was  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  minor  key. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  call  the  meeting  a 
failure;  but  perhaps  they  would  vote  me  a 


jraan  ”  ha.vina  bpeks  jatoylctect  purpose  lor 
mfroST^nie  latest  aff?fttTOhtb  this  convenient 
Half-Hour  Series  is  on  British  and  American 
Education,  by  MayoW.  Hazeltine,a  well  known 
literary  contributor  to  one  of  the  daily  pai>ers 
and  the  North  American  Review.  Mr.  Hazel- 
tine  spent  some  time  in  an  English  university, 
and  is  w’ell  acquainted  with  the  English  system. 
And  he  has  made  an  admirable  and  thorough 
comparison  of  the  British  universities,  in  all 
important  particulars,  with  Harvard-  Many 
of  the  facts  he  brings  out  will  be  new  to  most 
readers. 

For  instance,  it  is  claimed  and  generally  sup- 
ix>sed  that  an  Oxford  graduate  is  much  better 
trained  and  equipped  in  every  resi>ect  than  a 
graduate  of  Harvard.  But  while  this  is  true  of 
the  very  few  who  study  for  honors,  pursuing 
an  extra  course,  it  is  not  true  of  the  majority  of 
students  who  are  content  to  merely  “pass.” 
It  is  unfair,  however,  to  compare  an  old  and 
rich  University  like  Oxford,  which  was  founded 
nine  hundred  years  ago,  with  Harvard,  which 
dates  back  only  to  1636,  and  was  little  more 
than  a  classical  high-school  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  last  century.  But  Harvard  is 
much  superior  in  classical  instruction  to  the 
great  Scottish  universities  at  Aberdeen,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Glasgow.  Their  strong  point,  how¬ 
ever,  is  metaphysics  and  ethics.  In  this  field 
they  are  unrivalled.  In  mathematics  Harvard 
nearly  touches  the  honor  line  of  Oxford,  and  in 
the  physical  sciences  the  scope  of  inquiry  at 
Harvard,  under  the  three  main  branches  of 
natural  science,  is  quite  as  extensive  as  that 
outlined  for  candidates  in  the  corresponding 
honor-schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In 
history  Harvard  drops  visibly  below  the  high 
honor-mark  of  Oxford,  but  Harvard  excels  in 
the  department  of  modern  languages,  though 
it  is  not  equal  to  Oxford  in  the  deiiartment  of 
Semitic  and  Indian  languages.  In  music  and 
the  fine  arts  Harvard  is  inferior  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  and  in  the  amount  of  aid  given  to 
industrious  and  deserving  students  these  rich 
old  universities  bear  off  the  palm.  But  the 
cost  of  living  there  is  much  greater  than  at 
Harvard,  where  the  tuition  fee  is  $160  a  year, 
and  board  at  the  college  club  table  is  about  $4 
a  week.  The  minimum  cost  at  Harvard  is  about 
$450  a  year.  A  student  can  hardiy  squeeze 
through  Oxford  in  the  lowest  course  by  the 
practice  of  the  utmost  self-denial,  on  less  than 
$550  or  $600  a  year.  A  young  man  at  Harvard 
can  hardly  si>end  $1,600  a  year  without  being 
condemned  as  “fast,”  and  rebuked  by  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  for  his  extravagance ;  while  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  many  of  the  students  spend  $2,000, 
and  some  of  them  even  $3,000,  without  attract¬ 
ing  particular  notice.  Luxurious  and  expensive 
habits  are  fashionable  there,  and  frugality  is 
noticed,  if  not  commented  upon.  Mr.  Hazel- 
tine  gives  a  good  deal  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  other  British  universities,  and 
his  little  book  will  be  found  useful  to  students 
and  educators.  _ 

WORDS  USED  IN  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  our  distinguished 
Minister  to  Italy,  once  told  us  that  his  valua¬ 
ble  volumes  on  the  English  Language  originat¬ 
ed  in  the  study  of  the  origin  and  history  of  par¬ 
ticular  words.  Once  begun,  the  study  became 
fascinating  and  almost  irresistible.  There  have 
come  into  common  use  a  number  of  important 
words  which  have  a  history,  and  can  hardly  be 
understood  at  all  without  knowing  when  and 
where  they  originated,  and  what  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  express.  Professor  Max  Mtlller  has 
said  words  are  fossil  poetry,  and  it  needs  but  a 
little  study  of  the  history  of  any  old  word  to 
see  that  he  has  beautifully  stated  the  literal 
truth.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  understanding 
the  new  treatises  on  science  and  philosophy  is 
the  new  terminology  employed,  or  the  new 
meanings  given  to  the  old  nomenclature. 
Professor  Moses  Stuart  Phelps  of  Smith  Col- 
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WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

Of  these  there  are  two  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  interest.  Among  the  Thorns,  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  is  a  story  of  the  old- 
fashioned  cast— a  novel  because  of  the  novelty 
of  the  events  and  scenes  it  portrays.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  collection  of  novels :  for,  like  some  antique 
oid  houses,  it  is  full  of  doors  opening  into  un¬ 
expected  places,  and  revealing  wonderful  con¬ 
tents.  The  “  Thorns  ”  are  one  of  the  old 
New  England  families,  and  the  scenes  are 
laid  in  that  region,  in  Florida,  and  Italy,  and 
London,  and  New  York.  It  has  a  wholesome 
religious  tone,  and  the  way  in  which  sin  gets 
exposed  and  punished,  as  though  the  wicked¬ 
ness  carried  its  own  retribution  with  it,  is  quite 
refreshing.  It  is  a  work  of  a  good  deal  of 
power,  and  the  hand  which  could  write  it  needs 
only  practice  to  do  even  better  things.  Odd  or 
Even,  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  is  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  novel,  which  reminds  us  of  some  of  George 
Eliot’s  earlier  and  best  tales.  It  is  realistic, 
full  of  thought  and  keen  observation  and  vivid 
description,  and  strikingly  religious.  Mrs. 
Whitney  has  genius  and  Gospel,  and  her  cul¬ 
ture  and  Christianity  are  perfectly  married, 
and  live  lovingly  together.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  hopeful,  practical,  uplifting  faith  of 
this  Christian  woman,  and  the  dreary  heavi¬ 
ness  of  George  Eliot’s  later  novels — in  which 
there  is  no  uplift,  no  heaven,  nothing  to  relieve 
the  dull  and  creaking  monotony  of  common¬ 
place  experience  but  an  enthusiasm  which  is 
only  a  mild  form  of  insanity,  and  a  faith  that 
is  baseless  delusion — is  as  tonic  and  helpful  as 
it  is  striking. 


THE  PROGRAMME  AT  PRINCETON. 

We  are  advised  that  the  following  action  was 
taken  at  Princeton  on  Saturday  last,  June  12, 
at  a  meeting  of  a  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  College,  relative  to  the  approaching  Com¬ 
mencement,  and  the  sanitary  measures  now 
going  forward  to  promote  the  general  health  of 
the  place : 

Whereas,  Notwithstanding  active  measure  being  ta¬ 
ken  under  the  direction  of  competent  experts,  it  is 
found  impracticable  in  the  limited  time  at  our  command 
fully  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  College  drainage,  and 
thoroughly  to  cleanse  and  disinfect  the  tanks  and 
drain  pipes  in  the  buildings ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Commencement  exercises  be 
confined  strictly  to  delivering  the  orations  and  confer¬ 
ring  of  degrees  on  Commencement  Day,  June  33d,  and 
that  all  other  exercises  and  festivities  be  dispensed 
with. 

Resolved,  That  all  the  other  usual  Commencement 
exorcises  be  postponed  until  the  opening  of  the  next 
term,  in  September. 

This  action  is  the  simple  dictate  of  prudence 
and  necessity.  Princeton  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  naturally  a  very  healthy  region,  and 
for  this  reason  less  attention  has  been  given 
to  proper  sanitary  measures  than  in  some  other 
college  towns.  Attention  having  now  been  call¬ 
ed  to  the  matter— in  a  way  as  painful  as  sur¬ 
prising  to  those  at  the  head  of  the  institution — 
the  public  may  be  assured  that  every  pains 
will  be  taken  to  thoroughly  remedy  any  de¬ 
fects  that  may  be  discovered. 

It  should  be  added  to  the  above,  that  any  ap¬ 
plicants  for  admission  who  may  present  them¬ 
selves  will  be  examined  on  Thursday,  June  24. 
There  will  be  another  entrance  examination 
Sept.  7. 

One  curious  item  in  the  statistics  of  Japan 
shows  that  of  the  total  number  of  newspapers 
sold— amounting  to  over  thirty-three  millions — 
39,617  were  purchased  by  foreigners.  Taking 
all  the  year  round,  an  average  of  91,507  papers 
are  sold  daily ;  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  population  of  the  country,  on  the  average 
every  10,000  persons  purchase  26  newspapers. 
The  Japan  book  publishers  are  a  very  indus¬ 
trious  class.  The  number  of  new  books  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  year  was  6,317 ;  of  these,  1,496^ 
were  copyrighted. 


EDINBTJBOH  AND  THE  SCOTCH 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLIES. 

Edinburgh,  May !»,  1880. 

This  is  the  capital  of  Presbyterianism;  and 
to  a  loyal  spiritual  descendant  of  Knox,  the 
world  can  afford  but  one  city  dearer  and  more 
desirable  to  look  on.  Edinburgh  is  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  of  myriads  of  hearts  which  have  no  hope 
of  ever  seeing  the  earthly  city  of  our  (3k)d.  And 
a  right  regal  and  glorious  city  it  is.  Seated  on 
its  magnificent  hills,  crowned  with  castles  and 
monuments,  with  its  surrounding  crags  and 
heights,  its  countless  princely  piles,  its  many 
open  squares  and  far-reaching,  exquisite  parks 
and  meadows,  and  with  its  clean  and  often 
bright  and  broad  streets,  it  is  one  in  which  ev¬ 
ery  heart  must  exult  which  can  claim  in  it  any 
sort  of  proprietorship.  Its  very  dingy,  ancient 
walls,  battered  and  darkened  with  centuries  of 
wear  and  smoke,  battle  and  storm,  which  climb 
to  dizzy  heights  along  the  crooked,  narrow 
street*  of  the  old  town,  give  it  a  fascination 
which  one  from  the  new  world,  perhaps,  alone 
can  fully  appreciate. 

But  if  the  place  is  one 


sufferers  ?  Let  this  be  drawn,  and  sent  to  our 
good  brother.  Dr.  Shedd  of  Oroomiah,  or  to 
any  other  responsible  person  you  may  choose. 
Or,  which  may  relieve  you  of  the  care,  you  may 
hand  the  draft,  or  its  amount,  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  or  to 
any  responsible  agent  for  the  remittance  of 
funds  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  in  Persia.  Of  this 
sum,  ten  dollars  are  from  my  good  wife,  and 
thirty  dollars  are  from  me. 

I  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  our  Mission  to 
Persia,  having  met  some  of  those  noble  mis¬ 
sionaries,  having  read  much  of  their  labors 


in  which  every  Pres¬ 
byterian  must  rejoice,  the  present  moment  at 
which  I  am  visiting  it  is  the  supreme  moment 
in  which  to  see  it  in  its  glory.  It  is  the  time 
of  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assemblies  of 
the  Free  and  National  Churches;  and  the 
Scotchman,  as  the  Presbyterian,  finds  in  these 
the  culmination  of  the  year.  With  that  itch¬ 
ing  for  pomp,  royalty,  and  splendor  which  a 
plain,  simple-hearted  republican  always  expe¬ 
riences  in  having  to  choose  between  the  open¬ 
ings  of  the  two  Assenfiblies,  which  occur  at  the 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  JUNE  17,  1880. 


COIJiIiOE  COMMENCEMENT  IN  BEIKUT. 

Beirut,  Hay  10, 1880. 

Dear  Ecangelistt :  Although  the  prime  object 
of  missions  and  missionary  education  must 
ever  be  the  conversion  of  the  soui  to  Christ,  yet 
this  very  object  is  often  attained  by  “  fetching 
a  oomjiass  ”  by  the  ways  in  which  the  manners 
are  softened  and  the  finer  feelings  evoked. 
This  mode  of  operation  received  two  happy  il¬ 
lustrations  lately  in  connection  with  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College.  It  is  well  known  to  the 
founders  and  patrons  of  the  College  that  at  its 
inauguration  fifteen  years  ago,  the  Arabic  was 
made  the  language  of  the  institution.  This 
was  done  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  better 
to  lend  the  intellectual  forces  of  the  new  uni¬ 
versity  to  the  revival  and  development  of  the 
vernacular.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the 
Professors  issued  elaborate  and  extended  text¬ 
books  in  the  various  medical  and  scientific 
branches,  which  have  added  much  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  and  usefulness  of  the  College.  As  soon, 
however,  as  we  began  to  have  graduates,  we 
foimd  that  their  apparatus  for  study  and  pro¬ 
gress  was  limited  to  the  few  text-books  that 
had  been  prepared,  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  English  and  French,  which  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  as  classics  during  their  education,  was 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  cul¬ 
ture  into  professional  life.  These  considera¬ 
tions  gradually  convinced  the  Faculty  that  the 
English  language  must  be  made  the  basis  of 
instruction.  The  studies  of  the  collegiate  de¬ 
partment  are  now  pursued  in  our  own  tongue, 
and  those  of  the  medical  department  are  to  be 
transferred  to  this  language  after  1881.  This 
in  no  way  interferes  with  a  thorough  training 
in  their  own  language  of  the  students  of  Arabic 
lineage. 

This  year  is  the  first  in  which  the  College 
has  felt  able  to  make  a  public  display  of  the 
attainments  of  its  students  in  English.  Prof. 
Lewis,  at  an  early  period  in  the  college  year, 
offered  two  prizes,  of  three  and  two  naix)leons 
respectively,  to  the  best  and  second  best  six?ak 
ers  of  selected  orations,  the  comiJetitors  being 
those  of  the  collegiate  department  who  had  at¬ 
tained  the  highest  positions  in  oratory.  Ten 
days  since  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  prize  ora¬ 
tions.  A  large  assemblage  of  English,  Ameri 
can,  and  Arabic  guests  filled  the  chai)el  of  the* 
College  at  eight  P.  M.  Among  the  guests  was 
His  Excellency  Rustem  Pacha,  the  enlightened 
Governor  of  Mt.  Lebanon.  The  exercises  of 
the  evening  were  diversified  by  music  from  the 
College  orchestra,  founded  and  trained  by  Dr, 
Lewis.  This  feature,  an  entirely  new  one  in 
Syrian  educational  institutions,  was  enthusias¬ 
tically  applauded.  It  opens  a  new  and  most 
attractive  vista  before  the  students,  and  will 
doubtless  have  large  results  in  the  future  mu¬ 
sical  training  of  Syria.  The  young  men  in  the 
College,  who  are  to  be  the  pastors,  teachers, 
physicians,  and  Christian  laymen  of  the  Pro 
testant  Church,  are  to  have,  added  to  their  sci¬ 
entific  culture,  a  knowledge  of  music,  which 
will  fit  them  for  greatly  increased  usefulness 
in  the  land.  Music  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  College,  and  will  prove 
one  of  its  best  services  to  the  missionary  cause 

In  awarding  the  prizes.  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  (the 
pastor  of  the  Anglo-American  congregation  of 
Beirut,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  judges, 
which  included  also  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge  and 
Mr.  John  Dickson,  H.  B.  M.  Consul  for  Syria) 
remarked  that  he  was  both  suri^rised  and  grat¬ 
ified  at  the  great  pm 


where  do  they  live  more  freely  and  happily 
than  in  Lebanon.  But  a  Christian’s  religion 
tells  him  to  treat  all  men  well,  and  if  he  treats 
them  ill  he  violates  his  conscience  and  his 
faith.  A  Moslem’s  religion  tells  him  to  treat  a 
Christian  ili.  In  proportion  as  he  is  pious  he 
will  treat  him  with  more  abuse  and  less  mercy. 
It  is  this  which  makes  all  lands  where  Islam 
is  supreme  sad  homes  for  Christians,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  adopting  the  ideas  and  manners  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  present  govern¬ 
or,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  has  by  his  iiber- 
al  and  impartial  attitude  toward  ail  his  sub¬ 
jects,  done  away  with  more  barriers  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Gosi>el  and  the  entrance  of  mod¬ 
em  civilization  than  any  other  ruler  in  Turkey, 
and  that  an  imitation  of  the  principles  of  his 
government  affords  the  sole  hoi>e  for  the  re¬ 
vival  of  this  ianguishing,  dying  empire. 

Geoege  E.  Post. 


have  devoted  nearly  my  whole  life  to  tl 
business,  and  now  I  must  turn  to  somethi) 
else.”  “Trust  God,  my  boy,”  he  answer 
promptly,  “  and  I  will  help  you,  too.” 

I  returned  to  the  office  and  walked  up  t^ 
the  manager  as  he  sat,  and  said  in  a  respecti 
ful  tone :  “  I  have  been  detailed  to  run  the  ciri 
cue  train  Sunday  morning,  and  I  cannot  do  i1 
on  the  Sabbath.”  J? 

Imagine  my  astonishment  as  he  looked  liM 
full  in  the  face  and  said  “  You  been  detailed  td 
run  Sunday  trains  !  I  am  surprised.  You  gq 
right  home,  and  don’t  you  worry  about  Sunday 
trains.” 

I  have  never  been  detailed  for  Sunday  work 
since.  But  the  men  who  offered  to  do  work 
for  extra  pay  upon  the  Sabbath,  have  longfj 
since  been  discharged. — Congregationalist. 


ess  made  by  the  stu- 

years,  j 

and  augured  great  good  to  the  College  from 
the  change  of  base  from  Arabic  to  English. 

Rustem  Pacha,  at  the  close  of  the  exercises, 
came  forward,  and  after  expressing  his  gratifi¬ 
cation  at  the  proficiency  of  the  students  in 
English,  and  the  ease  and  grace  of  their  speak¬ 
ing,  invited  the  Faculty,  instructors,  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  institution  to  his  garden  at  the 
base  of  Lebanon.  This  garden  is  the  result  of 
the  enlightened  public  spirit  Of  this  most  lib¬ 
eral-minded  of  all  the  rulers  in  Turkey.  It 
was  laid  out  at  his  own  exi>ense  two  years 
since,  in  a  retired  six)t  on  the  bank  of  the  Bei¬ 
rut  river.  It  covers  about  two  aores  of  ground, 
and  is  most  tastefully  laid  out  in  shaded  walks, 
and  filled  with  choice  trees,  shrubs,  and  flow¬ 
ers.  Among  them  are  some  of  the  great  Cali¬ 
fornia  trees,  sequoias  and  cypresses,  with  many 
eucalj'pti,  and  dearer  than  all  to  us,  the  elms 
and  chestnuts  of  our  own  homes.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  garden  is  a  tasteful  kiosk  of  rustic 
work,  which  is  the  station  of  the  Pacha’s  well 
trained  band. 

At  two  P.  M.  to-day  the  students  began  to 
arrive  at  the  garden,  and  found  the  brass  band 
discoursing  sweet  music  as  their  welcome. 
Soon  after  the  Pacha  himself  appeared,  and 
gave  a  most  cordial  greeting  to  the  Professors 
and  students,  inviting  the  former,  with  the  la¬ 
dies  of  their  families,  to  a  seat  in  a  shady  arbor, 
where  he  refreshed  them  with  sherbet,  coffee, 
and  tea.  The  students  w'andered  about  the 
shady  paths,  thronged  around  the  music-stand, 
reclined  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  passed 
an  afternoon  quite  unique  in  their  experience. 
It  may  be  said  by  way  of  parenthesis  that  the 
Pacha  designs  this  garden  to  have  a  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental  function.  He  intends  to 
make  it  a  nursery  for  acclimatizing  and  propa¬ 
gating  useful  trees  and  shrubs,  to  be  distribut¬ 
ed  by  grafts  and  slips  and  seeds  through  the 
country.  Such  a  nursery  may  become  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  great  value  to  the  land. 

As  the  sun  began  to  decline,  the  President  of 
the  College,  Dr.  Bliss,  eollected  the  students, 
and  in  a  few  words  thanked  His  Excellency  in 
their  name  for  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  students  were  from  his  province  of  Leb¬ 
anon.  The  students  then  gave  three  rousing 
cheers  for  Rustem  Pacha.  He  then  stepped 
forward  and  gave  them  an  address  in  English, 
of  which  he  has  excellent  command,  having 
spent  a  portion  of  his  youth  at  Cambridge 
University.  He  said  that  in  education  lay  the 
hope  of  progress  and  success  in  SjTia.  He  al¬ 
luded  to  one  of  the  orations  given  at  the  recent 
prize  declamation  in  which  the  advantages  of 
culture  were  set  forth,  and  expressed  his  hope 
that  these  young  men  would  give  their  most 
serious  and  constant  attention  to  their  studies, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  welfare  and  in¬ 
terests  of  their  country.  With  this  pithy  and 
cordial  8i)eech  he  bade  them  welcome  at  all 
times  to  the  garden,  and  they  took  their  leave. 

The  great  contrast  between  the  impartial 
and  universal  benevolence  and  justice  of  this 
Christian  Pacha,  and  the  grim,  malignant  big¬ 
otry"  of  the  Moslem  officials,  proves  that  under 
a  Christian  regime  reform  will  certainly  take 
place,  while  under  a  Moslem  government  it  is 
impossible.  Lebanon  eontains  elements  as 
diverse  and  more  belligerent  than  those  of  the 
rest  of  Turkey.  Under  Moslem  rulers  it  w£vs 
periodically  drenched  with  blood.  Under  its 
Christian  Pachas,  and  esijecially  under  the 
present  enlightened  ruler,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
go\erued,  most  contented  and  hapi)iest  dis¬ 
tricts,  not  of  Turkey  mereiy,  but  of  the  world. 
W^hat  has  been  brought  about  in  Lebanon  by 
subordination  of  the  Moslem  to  the  Christian 
power  is  the  key,  and  the  only  key,  to  reform 
in  Turkey.  This  does  not  mean  that  Moslems 
jure  to  be  exterminated  or  expatriated.  No- 


“  IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVINa  ?  ” 

“Among  the  many  epidemics  that  are  ravaging 
Russia,  there  is  one  of  peculiar  prevalence — that 
of  suicide  among  students ;  and  the  most  urgent 
duty  of  the  newly-appointed  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  is  to  find  some  means  of  putting  a 
stop  to  it.” — News  item. 

The  above  raises  a  question  that  in  these 
“  perilous  days  ”  is  being  repeatedly  asked  not 
only  in  private  life,  but  in  the  public  prints,  as 
above. 

Life  on  earth  certainly  is  not  worth  having, 
if,  as  these  askers  would  have  us  believe,  the 
Bible  is  not  true.  If  this  life— rather  this  be¬ 
ginning  of  life — is  all  there  is  to  it,  then  the 
hour  that  its  pleasure  dies,  we  should  die. 
What  possible  motive  can  there  be  for  drag¬ 
ging  on  a  troubled  existence,  with  continual 
heart-ache  gnawing  us?  No;  the  only  wise 
ones  are  they  who  lay  down  the  burden,  and 
escape  into  the  quiet  of  forgetfulness.  Would 
these  gentlemen  say  “  But  you  should  live  for 
duty;  you  have  those  who  need  you”?  So? 
But  what  strength  to  hold  us  would  “duty” 
have,  were  there  no  “  foundations  ”  ?  Destroy 
these,  and  duty  will  go  too. 

Affection  would  still  have  power?  Well, 
then,  if  you  become  too  miserable  and  weary 
to  march  on,  or  even  to  creep  on,  mix  enough 
for  your  beloved  as  well  as  for  yourself.  It 
will  save  them  from  many  a  pang,  from  many 
a  calamity.  Sleep  all  together.  It  is  the  best 
proof  of  love  to  them  that  you  can  give,  if  they 
have  been  thrust  into  a  world  like  this  for  no¬ 
thing  better  than  what  these  self-styled  reason- 
ers  can  show ;  for  of  all  the  hideous  mockeries 
and  ofltrages  ever  perpetrated,  that  of  forcing 
upon  human  beings,  ivith  all  their  needs  and  ca¬ 
pabilities,  a  life  like  this,  and  this  only,  is  the 
worst  and  the  most  cruel.  In  pure  self-asser¬ 
tion  and  self-justification,  man  would  be  right 
to  return  from  whence  he  came,  defying  the 
remorseless  fate  which  projected  him  into  a 
condition  so  deplorable.  This,  in  the  case  of 
the  greater  number  of  individuals,  particularly 
after  they  have  passed  the  flush  of  youth,  and 
many— alas !  very  many— long  before  that  flush 
has  faded. 

A  life  in  which  fairest  and  sweetest  things 
fade  first,  sour  worst,  disappoint,  most  griev¬ 
ously;  where  failure  is  the  rule,  even  in  the 
struggle  for  full  supply  of  the  lower  needs,  and 
where  the  needs  of  the  higher  nature  not  one 
time  in  ten  are  adequately  met ;  where  denial, 
denial,  denial— renunciation,  renunciation,  re¬ 
nunciation— is  forced  upon  you  at  every  turn, 
and  your  soul  is  kept  smarting  till  it  becomes 
so  sore  all  through  that  one  hope  only  can  sus¬ 
tain  its  courage.  What  is  it  wilhout  that  hope  ? 
A  grim  mockery.  Away  with  it ! 

.  ■iLy.j.wo  «Km  wno  morov  on 

us! — we  are  not  so  forsaken.  We  are  not  or¬ 
phans,  wandering  aimlessly  in  a  slough  of  woe, 
going  no  whither,  with  no  light  upon  our  hard 
way.  No,  no;  made  “to  glorify  Ggd,  and  to 
enjoy  him  forever,”  we  have  motive  enough  to 
“  Struggle  on  our  three  score  years. 

Till  our  Deliverer  come. 

To  wipe  away  His  servants’  tears. 

And  take  His  exiles  home.” 

And  we  can  do  it  by  help  of  Him,  no  matter 
how  hard  the  upward  w’ay. 

Miserables !  who  have  never  been  taught  why 
men  were  made.  W^retches!  who  seek  to  tear 
away  from  groaning  humanity  the  faith  that  is 
its  only  effective  solace.  Paul  well  said  “Let 
them  that  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
accursed  ”  tto  this  effect,  if  I  have  not  the  pre¬ 
cise  v^ording) ;  and  it  seems  meet  to  say  also : 

“Cursed,  cursed,  cursed  be  they 
Who  would  take  away 
From  the  soul  of  man  Its  only  stay — 

The  only  Bock  In  life’s  surging  flood. 

The  blessed  faith  in  a  loving  God, 

The  faith  In  His  only-begotten  Son, 

And  of  home  with  Him  when  earth’s  race  is  run.” 

They  are  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them, 
even  them,  and  are  bringing  upon  themselves, 
and  upon  all  who  follow  them,  swift  destruc¬ 
tion.  Augusta  Moobe. 

June  4, 1880. 


DR.  TTAT.T.  TO  THE  ELDERS. 

[Several  meetings  of  exceptional  Interest  were  held 
during  the  recent  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
Madison,  and  to  the  interest  of  those  Dr.  John  Hall  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  perhaps  any  other  member  of  the 
Assembly.  There  was  sure  to  be  a  large  audience 
whenever  he  was  announced  to  speak.  The  Klders’ 
Meetings  were  renewed,  and  held,  as  during  preceding 
Assembiies,  in  the  morning  hour  before  the  opening 
session  of  the  Assembly.  Yielding  kindly  and  readily 
to  a  special  Invitation  from  the  Elders,  Dr.  Hall  gave 
them  an  address — speaking  substantially  as  here  re¬ 
ported  by  “  The  General  Assembly  Journal.” — Ed.  Ev.] 

My  Dear  Brethren  of  the  Eldership :  I  appreciate 
very  greatly  the  honor  you  do  me  in  inviting  me  to 
address  you.  No  gathering  connected  with  this 
Assembly  is  more  important,  or  in  its  way  more 
beneficial  than  this.  I  am  not  without  sympathy, 
intelligent  sympathy  with  you.  I  am  the  son  of 
an  Elder,  whose  life  was  not  so  long  as  mine ;  and 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  pastor  I  have  been  larj 
ly  indebted  for  the  success  that  God  has  given  i 
to  the  instrumeniality  of  the  Eldership.  Your  of¬ 
fice  is  distinctive  over  the  Presbyterian  Church 
It  dates  back  to  the  earliest  limes.  A  stranger 
who  entered  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  asking  for 
the  elders  of  the  Church,  could  readily  have  had 
them  pointed  out.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that 
this  was  the  origin  of  the  Elders.  Vltringa  and 
other’s  have,  I  think,  clearly  proved  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  received  tire  Eldership  from  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  Jewish  believers  very  naturally  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  new  system  the  arrangements  with 
which  they  had  been  familiar  in  the  old. 

The  office  that  you  hold,  beloved  brethren,  may 
be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view — as  it  affects 
the  minister  who  preaches  the  Word,  and  as  it  af¬ 
fects  the  people  over  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
made  you  overseers ;  and  the  very  mention  of  the 
sacred  phrase  recalls  the  responsibility  under 
which  you  rest — “Take  heed  unto  yourselves 
and  to  all  the  flock.”  It  is  the  counterpart  of  a 
like  word  from  the  same  apostle  to  his  son  Tim¬ 
othy — “Take  heed  unto  thyself  and  to  the  doc¬ 
trine,”  first  thyself  and  then  the  teaching. 
take  heed  to  yourselves — first  to  yourselves,  then 
the  fioek.  In  the  very  additions  made  to  your 
numbers  in  the  Session,  you  e.verciso  more  or  less 
influence  over  the  choice  of  the  people.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  to  suppose  that  social  standing  is  largely  to 
be  considered  in  the  selection  of  Elders.  I  do  not 
depreciate  the  advantage  of  social  standing,  but  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  there  are  various 
classes  in  our  congregations,  those  classes  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  represented  in  the  Eldership. 
We  may  hope,  for  example,  at  no  distant  day,  to. 
h.ave  a  large  German  element  in  many  of  our 
churches;  and  Elders  from  that  section  of  our 
fellow-citizens  would,  in  no  small  degree,  render 
such  fellow-worshippci’s  at  home  in  our  services. 
During  my  ministry  in  Dublin,  one  of  the  most 
useful  Elders  in  the  congregation  held  a  subordi¬ 
nate  position  in  connection  with  one  of  the  banks, 
and  while  from  his  piety  and  sincerity  he  \vas 
trusted  and  welcomed  by  the  peo|)le  of  the  best 
social  standing,  he  had  the  best  facilities  for  in- 
fiuencing  favorably  individuals  and  families  of  his 
own  class. 

When  we  come  to  think  of  the  relations  that  you 
sustain  to  the  minister,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
in  a  community  such  as  a  congregation  presents, 
matters  will  occasionally  arise  which  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  ministers  should  know,  and  yet  do  not 
know,  concerning  which  wise  and  timely  sugges¬ 
tions  from  you  may  avert  much  trouble,  and  great¬ 
ly  conti’ibuto  to  his  usefulness.  Even  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  choice  of  a  pastor  there  is  a  suggestion 
which  I  think  it  is  not  improper  to  make  to  yo 


THE  CONDUCTOR’S  STORY. 

It  was  the  Summer  of  1873.  I  was  running 

extras  on  the - Railroad.  A  circus,  travelling 

about  the  country,  came  into  the  towns  on  our 
line.  An  order  was  issued  for  an  extra  train 
for  Sunday  morning.  I  received  notice  early 
as  Tuesday  morning  previous.  I  read  the  no¬ 
tice  carefully.  It  gave  the  time  of  arrival  in 
our  city  at  9  A.  M.  I  looked  again  to  see  if  it 
was  not  9  P.  M.  I  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath 
school.  I  had  a  bright  class  of  boys  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  just  the  right  age  to  be 
interested  in  circuses,  and  to  be  wide  awake 
when  one  arrived  in  town.  My  heart  sank.  I, 
a  professing  Christian,  and  withal  a  Sabbath 
school  teacher,  detailed  to  run  a  circus  train  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  to  arrive,  too,  in  my  own  city, 
where  everybody  knew  me,  just  as  Christians 
were  ready  for  church. 

What  should  I  do  ?  I  had  worked  hard  near¬ 
ly  nine  years  as  a  brakeman,  and  had  recently 
been  promoted  to  a  conductor.  Could  I  afford 
to  lose  all,  by  refusal  to  do  as  ordered  ?  Then 
I  thought  of  my  family  dependent  upon  me, 
and  I  said,  I  cannot  throw  away  all  these  years 
of  hard  toil,  to  satisfy  conscience.  For  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  discharged  if  I  refused  to  do  as  or¬ 
dered.  Then  I  thought  of  the  boys  in  the  Sab¬ 
bath  school.  What  if  some  of  them  should 
happen  to  be  at  the  depot  to  see  the  train,  or 
if  they  were  just  on  their  way  to  church  as  w’e 
arrived,  and  should  see  me,  as  they  doubtless 
W'ould !  I  thought  of  the  church  and  the 
prayer  -  meeting.  What  should  I  do  ?  I 
thought  of  my  own  influence  as  lost  for  good, 
and  there  was  a  desperate  struggle  between 
the  evil  and  good. 

I  had  yet  four  days  in  which  to  decide.  How 
strange  it  was !  Notices  did  not  usually  reach 
us  until  the  day  previous.  What  long,  dreary 
days  they  seemed !  And  “  the  boys  ”  heard  of 
the  order,  and  were  guessing  wkat  I  would  do. 
They  knew  what  I  had  said  in  prayer-meeting 
about .  desecrating  the  Sabbath,  for  some  of 
them  were  there.  “  Would  he  go,  or  would  he 
quit  ?  ”  “  No,  he  would  not  quit,  for  he  would 
not  dare  refuse  to  go,”  they  said. 

Saturday  morning  came.  I  must  notify  the 
office  that  day  what  I  would  do.  Sleeidess 
nights  and  weary  days  had  passed,  and  I  had 
thought  and  prayed,  but  I  was  decided.  Duty 
seemed  clear,  very  clear  ;  and  it  was  that  a 
Christian  could  not  run  excursion  trains  on 
the  Sabbath. 

My  father  was  a  deacon  in  the  orthodox 
church,  and  just  before  going  to  my  work,  1 
went  to  him  and  told  him  the  story,  reserving 
my  decision  to  myself,  and  asking  his  advice 
what  to  do.  I  knew  well  what  he  would  say. 
What  a  look  went  over  his  face  as  he  spoke ! 
“  But,”  I  said,  “  father,  will  you  help  me  to  get 
something  to  do.  I  shall  lose  my  place.  I 


In  the  actual  working  of  your  congregation  you 
will  find  a  necessity  for  the  place  of  the  Deacon  in 
the  true  and  Scriptural  meaning  of  that  word.  I 
have  been  in  New  England,  and  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  many  of  the  Deacons  of  our  Con¬ 
gregational  brethren,  gainst  whom  witticisms  are 
fiung  out.  Iwant  to  say  that  their  zeai, 
intelligence,  and  piety  so  impressed  me  that  the 
only  change  that  I  could  have  wished  in  them  was 
a  change  of  name,  and  that  they  should  be  known 
ns  the  Elders  of  the  Church.  Wo  need  deacons  of 
another  kind.  Presbyterians,  by  their  training, 
are  self-reliant,  proud,  if  you  will,  and  Indepond- 
ent ;  slow  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  bounty 
of  others ;  but  that  constitutes  no  reason  for  their 
neglecting  or  disregarding  the  poor  of  our  charge. 
If  men  have  no  church  connection,  and  are  simply 
under  the  care  of  the  State,  in  their  helplessness 
they  naturally  look  to  the  State.  But  I  cannot  but 
hold  that  the  membei's  of  our  Christian  Church,  in 
distress  providentially  sent  upon  them,  have  a 
right  to  look  to  us,  and  that  right  we  may  not  dis¬ 
regard.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  peculiarly  fe¬ 
licitous  arrangement  which,  in  the  congregation 
which  I  serve,  I  Inherited  from  my  predecessors, 
Drs.  Ale.xander  and  Rico,  namely  this :  that  our 
Deacons  meet  along  with  the  Elders  in  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  sharing  our  deliberations,  without  being  in¬ 
vited  to  vote.  They  thus  become  acquainted  with 
our  modes  of  operation.  They  come  to  know  us, 
wo  to  know  them ;  and  so  when  additions  to  the 
Eldership  become  necessary,  they  having  purchas¬ 
ed  to  themselves  a  good  degree,  are  naturally  se¬ 
lected  by  the  people,  and  a  new  set  of  Deacons  is 
chosen  to  take  their  place.  How  much  true  and 
spiritual  good  may  be  done  by  Deacons  of  the  right 
spirit  ?  I  recall,  for  example,  a  pleasant  visit  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  to  an  aged  member  of  the  church, 
whose  poverty  requires  systematic  assistance. 
When  I  said  “  Now  I  shall  read  a  few  verses 
with  you,”  she  produced  a  beautiful,  large  typo 
copy  of  the  Psalms  with  the  question  “  Where 
do  you  think  I  got  that  ?  ”  “  Well,  I  suppose 

you  bought  It.”  “No  indeed,”  said  she,  the  dim 
eyes  gleaming  with  pleasure;  and  naming  the 
Deacon  who  might  have  sent  it  by  a  messenger, 
but  who  carried  to  her  the  aid  she  needed.  “He 
saw  that  my  old  eyes  were  getting  dim,  and  he 
went  and  bought  this  and  brought  it  to  me  him¬ 
self.”  I  can  tell  you  that  that  book  was  illumi¬ 
nated  to  her  mind  by  the  kindness  and  Christian 
consideration  that  dictated  the  act.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  brethren  doing  the  work  of  the  Deacon 
are  providentially  prepared  for  the  larger  work  of 
the  Elders  of  the  Church. 

Turning  now,  my  brethren,  to  your  relation  to 
the  people,  this  much  is  patent  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  :  To  do  them  good,  you  must  know  them ; 
and  in  order  to  your  knowing  them,  you  must  go 
to  their  dwellings.  Know  tliem,  the  old  and  the 
young,  and  the  little  children.  One  of  my  most 
vivid  recollections  of  a  devoted  Elder  is  connected 
with  a  prayer-meeting  we  were  wont  to  have  in  the 
Nineteenth-street  church.  New  York,  with  which  I 
connect  la  memory  the  gonial,  cheerful  face  of  one 
now  no  more.  Around  him  the  children  and  young 
people  used  to  crowd,  counting  it  a  pleasure  to 
have  the  grasp  of  his  kindly  hand,  and  the  smile 
of  a  kindly  face.  It  may  seem  to  you  as  if  visita¬ 
tion  of  the  people  in  their  houses  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  in  the  church 
in  New  York  winch  it  is  my  duty  to  serve,  the  El¬ 
dership  is  composed  of  busy,  working  men  in  mer¬ 
cantile  life  and  in  the  professions.  Only  the  eve¬ 
ning  can  be  devoted  to  this  work.  But  by  a  care¬ 
ful  distribution  of  the  families  among  the  Elders, 
the  visitation  has  been  measurably  undertaken 
during  this  year,  not  indeed  as  it  was  announced 
from  the  pulpit,  as  superseding,  but  as  supple¬ 
menting  the  visitation  of  the  pastor.  In  addition 
to  kindly  Christian  feeling,  tlie  one  thing  that  is 
needed  in  such  visits  is  Christian  common-sense. 
An  Elder  may  find  a  family  so  engaged  or  occu¬ 
pied  with  visitors,  that  devotional  exercises  would 
be  undesirable.  In  such  case  lie  will  make  his  visit 
a  pleasant  social  call,  saying  perliaps,  as  he  takes 
his  leave,  “Well,  if  any  one  is  sick  here,  or  any 
good  can  be  done  by  us,  you  will  not  forgot  that 
the  rule  of  the  Bible  is  ‘  send  for  the  Eldeis  of  the 
Church.’”  On  the  other  hand,  tliere  n|ay  bo  some 
sorrow  in  the  family,  some  anxiety  concerning 
which  he  hears,  when  it  will  be  the  most  natural 
thing  possible  for  him  to  say  “  Now  we  had  bettor 
ask  God’s  guidance  and  help  in  this  matter” ;  and 
so,  kneeling  with  the  family,  the  Elder  leads  the 
united  supplications.  The  memory  of  his  visit 
will  be  fragrant  in  that  home  for  many  a  day. 

Among  many  advantages  attendant  upon  this 
form  of  effort,  not  the  leiist  is  this :  that  the  con¬ 
tinuity  and  unity  of  a  Church  are  preserved  there¬ 
by.  The  tendency  too  much  prevails  to  make  the 
I  whieh  T  ihink  it  is  not  imnrooer  to  make  to  vnn.j  minister  the  center  of  everything  in  the  congrega- 

'  —  -  -  -  .  '  tions.  Indeed,  there  is  too  general  a  tendency  on 

ttie  part  of  the  people  to  count  themselves  of  the 


terian  church.  The  exercises  passed  off  very  pleasant¬ 
ly  In  the  presence  of  a  large  audience.  The  following 
evening,  Cheever  Literary  Society  appeared  before  the 
public  in  Its  annual  exhibition,  when  each  participant 
did  himself  great  honor. 

Wednesday  evening.  Rev.  0.  0.  Kimball,  D.D.,  of 
Kansas  City  entertained  us  with  his  lecture  “  Compan¬ 
ionship,”  given  before  the  two  literary  societies.  It  was 
a  brilliant,  scholarly  production.  Commencement  ex¬ 
ercises  began  at  10:  30  A.  M.  Thursday  morning. 

Four  young  ladies  and  four  young  men  were  graduat¬ 
ed.  It  was  a  class  to  bo  admired  and  commended,  and 
we  have  heard  nothing  but  praise  for  them. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  Indeed  gratifying. 
A  good  faculty  engaged  and  the  following  classes  or¬ 
ganized  :  Six  seniors,  fourteen  juniors,  eleven  sopho¬ 
mores,  and  ten  freshmen,  with  the  prospect  of  the  two 
latter  classes  being  increased  next  Fall. 


The  cousin  of  a  member,  or  his  wife’s  cousin,  or 
his  wife’s  cousin’s  cousin,  is  among  the  applicants. 
Nothing  is  known  of  him  ;  but  it  is  good-naturedly 
said  “  Let  us  give  him  a  day’s  preaching.”  He  | 
may  have  a  few  brilliant  discourses,  which,  fiash- 
ed  forth  before  the  people,  d:izzle  them,  and  make 
a  party  for  him.  It  may  be  found  on  examination 
that  in  most  respects  he  is  quite  unfit  for  tlie 
cliarge ;  and  yet  a  party  having  been  made  for 
him,  it  becomes  ungracious  on  tlie  part  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  and  hardly  less  so  on  the  part  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  bureau  of 
registration,  to  xibject  to  liim  as  an  undesirable 
addition  to  tlie  strengtii  of  tlie  Presbytei’j’.  How 
is  this  to  be  averted  ?  In  this  way,  as  it  seems  to 
me :  Let  there  l>c  an  understanding  between  the 
Session  and  the  Presbytery,  that  no  applicant  shall 
occupy  the  pulpit  as  a  candidate  until  it  is  known 
beforehand  that,  should  Ids  preaching  bo  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  people,  in  every  otlier  respect  he  is 
adapted  to  the  position.  What  a  multitude  of 
strifes  and  painful  divisions  might  be  averted  by 
acting  consistently  on  this  simple  principle. 

One  other  matter  1  may  be  permitted  to  bring  to 
your  notice,  on  the  theme  of  ministerial  suste¬ 
nance.  Ministers  tliemselves  are  sometimes 
tongue-tied,  lest  they  sliould  seem  to  plead  their 
own  cause.  Even  cliapteis,  such  as  wo  liave  in 
the  Ei'istles  to  the  Corinthians,  they  rarely  read, 
lest  they  should  seem  to  give  Idnts  in  relation  to 
their  own  claims.  Y'et  this  subject  of  better  min¬ 
isterial  support  has  wide  and  far-reaching  influ¬ 
ences.  You  may  be  able  to  instruct  the  people  of 
your  own  charge  regarding  this  delicate  matter.  In 
such  a  way  as  to  raise  the  standard  and  remove 
not  a  few  of  the  embarrassments  over  which  we 
now  mourn. 

For  e.xample :  In  no  other  profession  than  the 
ministerial  is  tlie  question  raised,  upon  how  much 
can  a  man  subsist  f  But  that  question  is  continu¬ 
ally  raised  in  relation  to  the  pastor  in  his  settle¬ 
ment.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Having  a  bare 
and  narrow  maintenance  (not  so  long  ago  I  had 
reason  to  examine  the  question,  and  found  that 
over  rnudr  of  tlie  country  tlie  average  was  $600  a 
year;  the  minister  liimself,  under  a  constant  bur¬ 
den,  needing  books  and  requiring  a  scale  of  ex¬ 
penditure  becoming  to  liimself,  his  wife  burdened 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  when  a  neighboring  pul¬ 
pit  becomes  vacant,  with  a  larger  income,  what  is 
more  natural  than  tliat  lie  sliould  think  of  steps 
that  might  lead  to  his  transfer  thereto  ?  If,  in¬ 
deed,  he  were  an  angel  from  heaven,  he  might  rise 
superior  to  such  considerations.  But,  beloved 
brethren,  he  is  not  an  angel  from  heaven;  he  is 
a  man  with  our  common  wants.  His  wife— oh  did 
you  but  hoar  the  tales  of  care  and  anxiety  that 
have  been  poured  into  my  ear  by  devoted  wives  of 
godly  ministers— his  wife  realizes  the  difficulties 
of  the  position.  Many  are  the  evils  attemlant  up¬ 
on  this  low  standard  of  maintenance.  We  lack  fix¬ 
ity  of  tenure  in  the  pulpit.  There  are  men  here 
who  can  look  back  to  pastorates  in  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania,  ranging  over  thirty,  forty  years. 
The  minister  has  baptized  not  a  few  of  the  men 
and  women  of  liis  charge.  He  has  married  many 
of  the  parents ;  he  has  been  wltli  them,  rejoicing 
in  their  joys,  and  uiingiing  ids  tears  with  them  in 
their  sorrows,  and  one  word  from  him,  charged 
with  these  memories  and  these  associations,  is 
worth  ten  uttered  by  the  voice  of  a  comparative 
stranger.  VTe  are  losing  in  this  matter  of  fixlry  of 
tenure  by  the  inadequate  maintenance  given  to  our 
ministry,  and  you,  brethren,  in  a  good  degree,  can 
raise  tlie  standard  in  this  matter. 

Y’ou  are  practical  men.  You  know’  life.  You 
understand  its  burdens,  its  difficulties,  and  its 
cares.  With  you  it  remains  in  a  good  degree  to 
educate  your  fellow-worshippers  to  a  higher  sense 
of  obligation  in  this  relationslilp. 

One  other  consequence  of  improvement  in  this 
direction  may  be  indicated  briefly.  We  need  to 
liavc  a  Relief  Board  that  contemplates  the  cases 
of  disabled  and  aged  ministers,  their  widows  or 
their  young  children.  Why  is  the  necessity  so 
great  ?  It  cannot  but  be  if  the  calculation  is  con¬ 
stantly  made  as  to  just  how  much  will  enable  a 
minister  to  live.  On  that  plan  he  can  make  no 
provision  for  wife  or  children  or  years  of  compul¬ 
sory  inactivity.  The  very  duty  thus  incumbent 
upon  him  to  urge  upon  ids  people,  viz ;  providing 
lor  their  own,  is  made  impossible  in  the  nature  n't 
tlie  case  to  himself.  Let  us  do  our  duty  as  a  Church 
in  this  regard,  and  we  shall  diminish  the  stern  ne¬ 
cessity  under  which  a  Board  of  Relief  is  now  justi¬ 
fied.  To  me,  at  least,  it  seems  that  when  we  have 


Rev.  Mr.  Smith’s  congregation,  or  hearers  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Somebody,  when  they  should  count  them¬ 
selves  worshippers  and  members  in  the  great 
Church  of  whicli  these  brethren  are  the  minis¬ 
ters.  By  a  visitation  of  the  people  on  the  part  of 
the  Session,  which  is  a  corporation,  a  continuous 
body,  the  unity  of  the  congregation  is  preserved, 
whatever  changes  by  dcatli  or  otherwise  may  take 
place  in  ministrations  of  tiie  pulpit. 

For,  brethren,  nothing  is  more  sure  than  this : 
Religious  and  spiritual  influences  travel  along 
lines  of  affectionate  association ;  and  wiien  you 
arc  linking  yourselves  and  tlie  people  of  your 
charge  together  in  this  way,  you  are  laying  the 
wires  along  whicli  sliall  flash  tlie  quickening  liglit 
from  above,  by  which  men’s  hearts  are  at  once  re¬ 
newed  and  sanetilied.  1  feel  it  to  be  like  presump¬ 
tion  to  address  remarks  like  those  to  many  of  you, 
and  yet  there  may  bo  younger  men  to  whom  they 
will  not  be  altogether  useless. 

When  we  liave  done  onr  utmost  in  the  Session, 
in  the  Congregation,  in  Presbytery,  we  are  depend¬ 
ent  for  true  spiritual  results  upon  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
you  will  probably  notice  as  you  examine  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Churches.  In  the  beginning  of  their  de¬ 
cline  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead  drops  out  of 
view,  and  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  influence 
or  emanation.  Later,  the  Son,  to  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  bears  witness,  comes  also  to  be  disregard¬ 
ed;  and  when  the  Spirit  and  tlie  Son  are  no  longer 
honored,  and  men  liave  come  to  think  only  of  a  be¬ 
ing  whose  justice  they  ignore,  wliose  holiness  they 
forget,  of  Whom  they  think  and  speak  as  if  He 
were  simply  infinite  good-nature,  the  transition  is 
all  too  easily  made  into  godlessness  and  practical 
infidelity.  Such  is  ttie  path  along  w’hich  individ¬ 
uals  and  churches  have  travelled  into  decaj’.  Jiist 
as  when  you  have  gone  to  a  certain  distance,  the 
last  point  that  you  pass  is  the  first  you  strike  on 
your  return,  so  it  is  in  this  great  spiritual  concern. 
My  conscience  is  awakened  toucliing  the  life  to 
come.  Tliere  is  a  God  with  Whom  I  have  to  do. 
How  shall  I  meet  with  Him,  beat  peace  with  Him  ? 
I  put  the  question  to  revelation,  and  it  discloses  to 
me  that  there  is  a  Christ  who  is  the  way  to  the  Fa¬ 
ther.  But  this  Christ,  liow  shall  I  reach  Him  ?  To 
me  He  is  but  a  name ;  Ho  is  invisible,  intangible, 
inexplicable.  The  same  revelation  tells  me  of  a 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  the  Divine  Spirit,  who 
can  come  and  road  and  enlighten  my  spirit,  and 
take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto 
me.  Here,  then,  is  tliat  which  I  need.  This  Holy 
Ghost,  coming  in  economical  subordination  to  the 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  terms  of  the  Covenant 
of  Grace,  makes  me  acquainted  with  Christ  and 
with  God  in  Chiist. 

My  brethren,  lot  us  do  our  work,  not  in  the  mere 
energy  of  human  wisdom  or  strength  or  persever¬ 
ance,  but  in  the  might  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Prayer 
In  the  spirit  Is  real,  prevailing  prayer.  Teacliing 
in  the  spirit  renews  the  heart,  touches  the  secret 
springs  of  the  \^  ill,  tells  upon  tlie  life.  Sermons 
preached  in  the  power  of  this  Spirit  are  voices 
from  God,  which  at  once  penetrate  and  renew  hu¬ 
man  souls.  May  we  so  tliink  and  act  in  this  Spir¬ 
it,  abiding  with  us,  helping  us  in  our  work,  guid¬ 
ing  us  into  the  truth,  that  we  shall  receive  at  last 
the  approval  of  the  Chief  Sheplierd  and  Bishop  of 
Souls. _ 


The  Christian  Union  sees  “  Another  Straw  ” 
in  the  result  of  counsel  in  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
George  A.  Lockwood.  A  former  council  hav¬ 
ing  refused  to  instal  him  pastor  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church  of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  views  respecting  future  punish¬ 
ment,  a  second  council  was  called  to  consider 
the  question,  and  finally  voted  sixteen  to  seven 
to  instal  him.  Mr.  Lockwood’s  statement  of 
his  theological  views  did  not  differ  from  those 
commonly  held  In  the  orthodox  Congregational 
Churches  except  on  the  point  of  future  punish¬ 
ment,  and  here  he  pleaded  ignorance.  “  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  phrase  ‘  everlasting  punishment  ’  in 
Mutt.  XXV.  46,  but  did  not  feel  able  to  state  in 
what  the  punishment  would  consist.  He  could 
not  affirm  that  it  will  be  an  eternity  of  con¬ 
scious  suffering,  nor  that  it  will  not  be.  He 
could  not  say  but  that  through  the  effect  of 
sin  and  suffering  on  the  soul  it  may  ultimately 
sink  into  an  extinction  of  its  conscious  being, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  he  say  that  it 
will.  On  this  question  of  the  nature  of  future 
punishment  he  could  neither  affirm  nor  deny.” 
In  conclusion  the  Union  remarks  : 

The  discussion  hitherto  on  this  subject  has 
turned  almost  wholly  on  a  single  q’uestion  :  Is 
future  punishment  endless?  Mr.  Lockwood’s 
examination  indicates  a  far  more  important 
line  of  questions  which  the  younger  and  more 
spiritually  thoughtful  members  of  the  ministry 
are  beginning  to  study,  and  upon  which  light 
must  come,  not  from  creeds  or  traditions,  but 
from  the  Word  of  God.  They  are  such  as 
these : 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  there  will  be  any 
probation  in  another  life  for  all  men  ? 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  there  will  and  can 
be  no  probation  in  another  life  for  any  man  ? 

Who  are  warned  by  the  Bible  of  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment  ? 

Who  are  promised  by  the  Bible  eternal  life  ? 
Do  these  two  classes  include  all  mankind,  or 
are  there  some  in  neither  category  ? 

What  is  life?  What  is  death  ? — questions 
more  important  than  the  question  What  is 
“  eternal  ”  ? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  by  de¬ 
crees  of  councils,  ancient  or  modern.  And  the 
questioning  will  not  cease  till  a  new  and  rev¬ 
erent  study  of  the  Word  of  God  has  either 
brought  to  the  questioners  an  authoritative 
jinswer  or  a  convincing  demonstration  that  no 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  found  ;  that  only 
the  present  is  ours ;  that  the  future  is  God’s 
alone.  __________ 

The  Methodist  thus  refers  to  several  items 
of  recent  General  Conference  action  : 

Some  are  disappointed  that  the  Conference 
did  not  advance  on  the  question  of  women  as 
preachers  ;  that  it  even  went  back  a  little  in 
the  matter  of  license.  It  is  too  soon  to  decide 
in  favor  of  women  in  the  pastorate ;  and  it 
would  be  a  misfortune  to  decide  now,  definite¬ 
ly,  iigulusi  Biiuli  u,  iiuHujr.  'Wlieuever  eliurclies 
demand  women  as  pastors,  they  will  get  them  ; 
but,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  on  our  system, 
one  pastor  reijuires  several  churches  to  itiner¬ 
ate  among.  Women  will  not  be  debarred  in 
our  Church  from  preaching  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire.  When  a  considerable  demand  for  them 
as  pastors  arises,  it  will  be  promptly  satisfied. 

The  pastoral  address  of  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence  must  serve  our  readers  for  a  sermon.  The 
most  important  passage  relates  to  a  point  we 
made  two  weeks  ago.  It  says :  “  From  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  our  Bishops  we  learn  that  the  whole 
number  of  persons  received  into  the  Church 
during  the  past  quadrennium  is  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand,  a  gain  of  less  than  four 
per  cent,  per  annum  upon  a  communion  of  one 
and  a  half  millions  of  members.  How  great  is 
the  contrast  between  this  result  and  the  ‘thir¬ 
ty,  sixty,  and  an  hundred-fold  ’  spoken  of  in  the 
parable  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !  ” 

Tlie  action  of  the  Conference  on  the  pastoral 
term  allow's  a  ptistor  to  remain  six  mouths 
longer  in  certain  cases  where  terms  expire  be¬ 
tween  Conferences.  The  report  which  was 
adopted  says  :  “  We  recommend  that  the  gen- 
aral  limiUition  of  the  pastonil  term  to  three 
years  be  not  changed.  No  safe  plan  of  provis¬ 
ion  for  exceptional  cases  has,  as  yet,  in  their 
judgment,  been  proposed.  But  in  view  of  the 
different  times  of  the  sessions  of  different  Con¬ 
ferences,  whereby  pastoral  terms  often  expire 
in  the  middle  of  the  Conference  year,  they  rec¬ 
ommend  an  amendment  of  the  Discipline,  par¬ 
agraph  157,  section  3,  page  103,  line  6,  by  in¬ 
serting  the  following  words  :  ‘  Nevertheless,  if 
in  any  case  the  term  of  three  years  shall  ex¬ 
pire  in  the  interim  of  an  annual  Conference,  he 
may  continue  until  the  next  session,  provided 
the  same  shall  not  be  more  than  six  months.’  ” 
The  committee  also  proposed,  and  the  Confer¬ 
ence  adopted,  another  “  exception  ” — the  Ger¬ 
mans  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


leclified  these  evils,  there  will  be  less  anxiety  than 
at  present  exists  for  a  Board  of  Education,  and  for 
special  means  for  preparing  our  young  men  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  For,  divest  tlie  ministry  of 
such  drawbacks  and  inconveniences  as  I  have  su“’- 
gesled,  and  In  a  greater  degree  than  now,  you,  nTy 
brethren,  and  such  as  you  all  over  the  land,  will 
at  your  own  expense,  educate  your  sons,’  your 
nephews,  your  grandsons,  for  the  work  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ministry. 


A  COLLEGE  YEAR  CLOSED. 

Park  College,  Kans-as,  has  just  closed  a  successful  year. 
Fifteen  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  present 
and  earnestly  discussed  the  situation,  expressing  the 
greatest  gratification  over  the  marked  progress  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  It  was  a  body  of  men  of  whom  any  college 
might  be  proud,  every  one  a  leading  representative  min¬ 
ister  or  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
valley.  The  strong  resolutions  of  approval  and  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  institution  must  be  very  cheering 
to  its  laborious  President,  who  has  struggled  so  long, 
and  anrid  so  many  obstacles,  to  make  the  Church  feel 
that  there  are  scores  of  youth  in  this  Western  Coun¬ 
try  who  ought  to  be  educated  for  the  Master’s  service. 
The  Board  unanimously  commended  the  College  to  eve¬ 
ry  Presbyterian  church  in  these  bounds. 

It  is  a  peculiar  institution.  Its  primary  object  is  a 
course  of  Bible  training,  fitting  every  student  for  active 
successful  work  in  the  Church  and  Sabbath-school.  Its 
Classical  and  Scientific  course  also  aims  to  be  thorough. 
It  seeks  to  give  this  training  even  to  youth  who  are 
without  means.  Its  young,  men  and  women  may  be 
described  as  a  devotedly  pious  band  of  youth,  diligent¬ 
ly  studying  the  Scriptures,  growing  thereby,  and  in  no 
wise  neglecting  the  development  of  other  mental  capaci¬ 
ties.  Each  one  gives  a  portion  of  each  day  to  physical 
and  practical  work,  looking  to  sustenance. 

MoSday  evening.  May  31,  the  public  exercises  began. 
Park  Literary  Society  gave  on  exhibition  in  the  Presby- 


The  Christian  Advocate  thus  enforces  a  les¬ 
son  suggested  by  a  recent  death  in  Boston  : 

But  tlie  fact  that  Dr.  Anderson  survived  to 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years,  should 
have  special  mention  ;  for  his  family  was 
tainted  with  a  predisposition  to  pulmonary 
consumption.  Many  of  its  members  had  died 
of  that  scourge  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  of  the 
whole  land.  He  was  “slender  and  delicate, 
but  by  rational  living  was  able  to  defy  the 
“  skeleton  in  the  closet.”  The  baseless  belief 
that  a  person  whose  ancestors  were  consump¬ 
tive,  or  who  has  himself  had  the  beginnings  of 
the  disease,  must  of  necessity  succumb  to  it,  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  fatality.  As 
John  Wesley  was  more  than  once  supposed  to 
be  beyond  hope,  and  died  of  old  age  at  eighty- 
eight,  so  Dr.  Anderson  survived  to  eighty-four. 
A  due  sense  of  the  value  of  life,  a  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  die,  supported  by  an  observation  of 
hygienic  laws,  and  a  tranquillizing  faith  in  God, 
will  keep  a  feeble  man  alive  long  after  the 
reckless  robust  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
presumption. 

The  Advance  was  an  on-looker  throughout 
the  recent  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago. 
We  clip  from  several  fine  paragraphs  this  one : 

Senator  Roscoe  Conkling  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  politicians  in  America.  If  he  had  pos¬ 
sessed  character  enough  to  forget  himself,  he 
might  have  been  a  great  statesman.  He  has 
been  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
Chicago  Convention.  He  is  a  man  of  uncom¬ 
mon  gifts  of  person  and  of  intellect,  besides 
having  had  life-long  experience  in  political  af¬ 
fairs.  He  has  real  genius  for  rhetoric  and  ora¬ 
tory.  But  his  self-admiring  vanity,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  is  phenomenal.  It  is  a  quality 
that  shines  as  ostentatiously  in  him  as  it  does 
in  a  peacock.  His  pride  is  more  than  selfish, 
it  is  prone  to  be  cruel.  Nothing  appears  to  de¬ 
light  him  more  than  to  sting  an  opponent  with 
a  sarcasm.  Irony  is  his  forte.  It  is  also  his 
weakness.  As  a  political  manager  he  is  astute, 
far-seeing,  and  absolutely  persistent.  As  an 
enemy  he  is  ugly  and  truculent.  He  domi¬ 
neers  his  party  in  his  own  State.  All  admire 
his  abilities ;  the  circle  of  politicians  who  are 
serviceable  to  him,  like  him ;  the  rest  fear  him. 
In  the  preliminary  actions  in  the  Convention 
his  motions  generally  did  not  carry.  His  at¬ 
tempts  to  enforce  the  unit  rule  scheme  failed 


almost  ignominiously.  His  oration,  nominating 
General  Grant,  with  the  entire  scene  connected 
with  it,  was  exceedingly  magnificent  His  eulo¬ 
gy  of  Grant's  character  and  military  career,  and 
his  skilful  parrying  of  objections  to  the  third 
term,  were  worthy  of  the  most  classic  orators 
of  history.  One  may  say  that  his  allusions  to 
other  candidates  were  in  extremely  bad  taste, 
and  that  some  of  his  points  were  sophistical, 
yet  no  one  could  question  the  extraordinary 
brilliancy  and  effectiveness  of  the  speech.  As 
he  stood,  towering  in  manly  beauty,  upon  the 
reporters’  table,  in  the  midst  of  that  mighty, 
august,  excited  throng  of  twelve  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  waiting  calmly  for  nearly  ten  minutes  for 
the  applause  to  subside,  his  very  first  utter¬ 
ance,  spoken  with  great  deliberation,  was  a 
most  captivating  stroke  of  genius : 

And  when  asked,  what  State  he  hailed  from. 

Our  sole  reply  shall  he, 

He  hails  from  Appomattox, 

And  its  famous  apple-tree. 

The  Catholic  Review  touches  upon  the  pe¬ 
culiar  behavior  of  some  of  its  devout  church 
adherents  while  in  the  pews : 

A  word  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  regard  to 
a  certain  established  fashion  which  obtains  in 
most  of  our  churches.  The  first  arrival  in  an 
empty  pew  generally  “  planks”— “  planks”  is 
the  word — himself  or  herself  close  against  the 
end  of  the  pew,  the  next  arrival  does  the  same. 
If  these  arrivals  happen  to  be  unusually  stout 
people — and  stoutness  is  not  inconsistent  with 
exalted  piety — the  third  person  who  attempts  to 
enter  the  pew  will  have  a  hard  time.  No  amount 
of  politeness  will  induce  the  first  two  comers  “  to 
move  up,”  and  the  operation  of  climbing  over 
them  involves  an  amount  of  ^ility  vei-y  pain¬ 
ful  to  the  aged  and  the  dignified,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  impossible  to  members  of  the- 
fair  sex.  The  possession  of  that  portion  of  the- 
pew  which  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  “  coign 
of  vantage,”  has  the  peculiar  effect  of  develop¬ 
ing  fierceness  and  resolution  in  the  most  gen¬ 
tle  nature.  The  request  “  please  move  up” 
has  been  known  to  draw  sparks  of  fire  from 
eyes  which  were  an  instant  before  bathed  in 
the  tears  of  contrition,  and  ignorant  visitors 
have  left  Catholic  churches  with  the  notion 
that  this  sticking  close  to  the  end  of  a  pew 
was  in  some  mysterious  way  connected  with 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  since  certain  devo¬ 
tees  have  a  way  of  showing  plainly  that  they 
would  rather  die  than  “  move  up.”  It  is  riot 
often  that  Greek  meets  Greek,  for  possession, 
in  this  case,  gives  even  more  than  the  prover¬ 
bial  nine-points  of  superiority.  It  is  strange 
that  social  observers  have  not  traced  this  pe¬ 
culiarity  to  its  sources.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
first  seat  in  a  pew  is  most  desirable  because  it 
gives  the  fortunate  occupant  a  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  out  first.  Such  a  theory  seems  untenable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  first  occupant  has 
an  amiable  way  of  praying  at  great  length  after 
Mass,  and  thus  imprisoning  those  who,  having 
finished  their  devotions,  do  not  care  to  climb. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  each  and  all  attendants 
of  Catholic  churches  are  expected  if  not  requir¬ 
ed  to  pay  for  their  sitting,  should  be  reckoned 
as  excusatory,  or  at  last  explanatory,  of  the 
conduct  here  so  pleasantly  complained  of. 
Where  such  is  the  case  it  is  in  Catholic  human 
nature  to  go  for  and  stick  to  the  most  “  eligi¬ 
ble”  seat  one’s  money  will  command. 

The  Churchman  has  these  notes  and  reflec¬ 
tions,  elicited  by  the  fact  that  “  Decoration 
Day  ”  fell  this  year  upon  the  Lord’s  Day : 

In  some  places  the  Lord’s  Day  was  sancti¬ 
fied,  and  the  decoration  was  postponed  or 
anticipated.  In  other  places  God's  law  was 
dishonored,  and  bands  of  music  and  tawdry 
processional  shows  turned  the  holy  time  into  a 
day  of  frolic  and  of  offence  to  the  quiet  folk, 
who  seem  to  have  no  rights  that  need  be  re¬ 
spected.  We  merely  remonstrate,  not  only  in 
behalf  of  the  good  and  peaceable  taxpayers 
who  are  entitled  to  quiet  Sundays  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  but  in  behalf  of  this  annual  “  deco¬ 
ration  ”  itself.  It  Is  a  good  idea  to  honor  the 
graves  ot  our  departed  heroes,  but  if  the  cere- ’ 
raony  becomes  a  nuisance,  it  will  soon  destroy 
itself — unless,  indeed,  the  Lord’s  Day  is  to  be 
abolished  and  the  land  heathenized.  ‘See,’ 
said  an  excellent  clergymen,  as  we  lately  visit¬ 
ed  with  him  a  “  city  of  the  dead,”  where  mil¬ 
lions  have  been  wasted  on  costly  but  tasteless 
memorials,  ‘  here  our  people  spend  their  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons,  taking  with  them  their  little 
ones,  who  no  longer  “  hear  sermons,”  nor 
come  to  be  catechised  by  their  pastor.’  Is  Af¬ 
rican  fetickism  among  sepulchres  to  be  our  re¬ 
ligion  ?  Are  we  becoming  a  heathen  people  ? 
We  thought  of  the  prophet’s  words  “A  rebel¬ 
lious  people,  which  walketh  in  a  way  not  good, 
....  which  remain  among  the  graves  and 
lodge  in  the  monuments.” 

The  Examiner  refers  to  the  article  of  Dr. 
Nathan  Allen  in  the  June  North  American,  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
divorces  —  especially  in  the  New  England 
States.  Twenty  years  ago  (1860)  the  ratio  of 
divorces  to  marriages  in  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  Connecticut  was  about  one  to  thirty  ; 
in  1878  it  had  risen  to  one  in  sixteen  ;  and 
eliminating  the  Roman  Catholic  element,,  we 
have  the  startling  statement  that  one-tenth  of 
the  non-Catholic  marriages  of  New  England 
end  in  divorces !  We  quote  further : 

About  two-thirds  of  these  petitions  are  from 
the  wife  against  the  husband,  and  the  majority 
of  these  are  for  such  causes  as  “  desertion,’* 
“cruel  treatment,”  “habitual  intoxication,’* 

“  neglect  to  support,”  etc.  In  most  cases  this, 
merely  signifies  that  the  petitioner  is  tired  of 
her  husband  and  wants  to  be  relieved  from 
him,  that  she  may  “  try  her  luck  ”  again.. 
More  than  half  of  the  divorces  are  obtained 
within  eight  or  ten  years  after  marriage,  and 
in  most  of  the  cases  there  are  few  or  no  chil¬ 
dren.  The  divorces  come  from  all  classes.. 
‘If  any  portion  of  the  community,’  says  Dr. 
Allen,  ‘  is  more  exempt  than  another,  it  is  that 
class  connected  with  Christian  churches  who 
regard  marriage  and  the  family  as  divine  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  endeavor  to  perform  the  duties 
growing  out  of  them  in  a  faithful  and  conscien¬ 
tious  manner.’ 

Probably  these  figures  are  a  fair  average  for 
the  Middle  and  Western  States  ;  certainly  they 
are  not  too  large  for  the  latter.  It  is  not  using 
extravagant  language,  therefore,  to  call  this 
an  alarming  evil.  There  is  nothing  that  so 
strikes  at  the  roots  of  political  and  social  insti¬ 
tutions  as  corruption  in  the  family  life.  The 
State  rests  on  the  family,  and  the  family  on 
the  sacredness  and  perpetuity  of  the  marriage 
relation.  If  history  teaches  anything,  it 
teaches  that  the  weakening  of  the  marriage  tie 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  downfall  of  a 
nation.  It  was  the  social  corruption  and  vices 
growing  out  of  the  decay  of  family  life  that  de¬ 
stroyed  ancient  empires.  Had  the  Greeks  pre¬ 
served  their  early  simplicity  of  life,  they  would 
never  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  limans. 
Had  the  Romans  under  the  Empire  been  the 
worthy  sons  of  the  Romans  of  the  Republic, 
they  would  have  defeated  the  Goths  and  Huns 
and  Turks  as  easily  as  Csesar  conquered  the 
Gauls.  But  social  corruption  had  so  honey¬ 
combed  the  Empire  that  it  was  ready  to 
crumble  at  a  touch.  Unless  the  laws  of  human 
nature  have  been  changed  in  some  miraculous 
manner,  the  United  States  will  go  the  way  of 
all  other  nations,  unless  this  tendency  is  check¬ 
ed  in  time. 

The  divorce  legislation  of  most  of  the  States 
does  not  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  best  citizens.  After  all,  Christian  people 
make  a  majority  at  the  polls,  and  can  elect 
men  who  will  give  us  legislation  in  accordance 
with  the  Christian  law  of  the  fainily.  Still, 
there  is  need  of  a  higher  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  marriage  relation  among  even 
Christian  people — a  conception  that  would  so 
mould  public  opinion  as  to  compel  a  revision 
of  the  laws  relating  to  divorce  in  nearly  every 
State.  How  often  do  regular  attendants  at  our 
churches  hear  a  sermon  on  this  subject  ?  How 
often  do  regular  readers  of  the  Religious  Press 
read  an  article  about  it  ?  It  is  time  that  both 
press  and  pulpit  were  keenly  alive  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  speedy  action  in  this  matter,  and 
used  their  utmost  influence  to  secure  it. 
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of  indolence  and  such  notions  about 
preparing  for  yourselves  a  mis- 
gle^tuture.— Rev.  Washington  Gladden  in  St 
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al  feet  deep,  and  a  few  rods  in  diameter.  The 
basin  was  formerly  considerably  deeper  than  at 
present,  having  been  partly  filled  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  tilling  ever  since  the  Revolution.  Mrs. 
Kirtland  recollects  that  her  father  used  to  say, 
that  when  the  people  assembled  for  worship, 
they  occupied  the  bottom  of  that  basin  for  their 
place  of  meeting.  The  minister  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  basin,  so  as  to  be  elevated  above  his 
congregation.  The  ■whole  field  inclines  towards 
the  moniiiig  and  mid-day  sun.  The  rising 
grounds  in  the  rear  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
shield  the  congregation  from  the  usual  winds 
of  Winter.  Indeed,  the  basin  was  formerly  so 
deep,  that  the  wind  from  any  direction,  would 
mainly  pass  over  them. 

A  brother  of  Mrs.  Kirtland,  several  years 
older  than  herself,  and  other  members  of  the 
family,  tell  me  that  their  recollections  are  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  in  harmony  with  hers,  touching  the 
meetings  in  the  orchard,  the  communion,  and 
the  i)resence  of  Washington  there. 

John  B.  Johnes,  M.l).,  now  living  in  this 
place,  and  over  sixty  years  of  age,  grandson  of 
the  old  minister,  and  cousin  of  Mrs.  Kirtland, 
recollects  it  as  the  familiar  talk  of  his  father, 
and  also  of  his  uncle,  Mre.  Kirtland’s  father, 
that  the  religious  services,  whilst  Washington 
was  here,  were  in  that  orchur  1. 

Mrs.  Seolleid,  wife  of  one  of  our  lawyers,  and 
granddaughter  of  a  Mrs.  Ford,  whose  name 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  fragrant  with 
piety,  informs  mo  that  her  grandmother  used 
to  tell  her  about  attending  tlie  meetings  in  the 
orchard.  On  one  occasion,  wiien  the  old  lady 
was  present,  Washington  was  there  sitting  in  his 
cnmi)  chair,  brought  in  for  the  m'casion.  During 
the  service,  a  woman  came  into  the  amgregation 
tcith  a  child  in  her  arms;  Washington  arose  from 
his  chair  and  gave  it  to  the  lonman  with  the  child. 

I  think  a  larg(‘  amount  of  similar  testimony 
may  be  obtained,  making  the  proof  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  orchard,  of  the  communion,  and  of 
the  attendance  of  Washington  there,  about  as 
strong  as  tradition  could  make  it. 

You  wished  to  know’  why  they  should  and 
hwv  they  could  meet  in  the  oi)en  air  in  the 
Winter.  Tradition  says  that  there  was  a  vast 
amount  of  sickness  and  suffering  in  the  army, 
that  the  small-pox  prevailed  fearfully,  and  that 
the  Presbj'terian  and  Bat)tist  churehes,  and  the 
court-house  were  occupied  as  hospitals  —  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Kirtland  having,  the  latter  part 
of  the  time,  the  supervision  of  the  hospitals — 
so  that  there  was  no  place  for  the  meeting  of 
the  congregation,  except  in  the  open  air. 

We  shoulil  not  forget  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  good  people  who  lived  here 
at  that  time,  were  more  hardy  than  this  gen¬ 
eration.  Trembling,  as  they  were  all  Winter, 
with  the  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  British, 
their  house  of  worship  occupied  w’ith  poor, 
sick,  dying  and  dead  men,  (for  tradition  says 
that  numbers  of  dead  num  would  be  found  un¬ 
der  the  seats  in  the  morning,  i.  e.  before  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  their  care  liad  been  perfected 
no  means  ineredi- 


Do  we  seem  prospered  In  our  attempt  to  use  al¬ 
coholic  drinks  instead  of  God-given  water  ? 

Which  do  you  think  Gk)d  chooses  for  our  use  ? 
(Is.  xli.  17.  18.) 

Will  our  choice  in  this  matter  bo  likely  to  make 
any  difference  in  our  securing  everlasting  life  ? 

NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

OuB  Need  of  Wateb.  —  The  human  body  is 
seven-eigliths  water.  The  blood  is  mostly  water. 
All  the  tissues  owe  their  softness  to  it,  and  even 
the  bones  have  a  share  of  this  fluid.  No  organ  of 
the  body  could  perform  its  duty,  nor  could  life  be 
su.stained  without  it. 

The  Wobld’s  Need  of  Wateb. — The  circula¬ 
tion  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  very 
much  like  that  of  blood  in  the  animal  system.  It 
is  indisi>ensable  to  the  life-growth  and  animation 
of  the  entire  vegetable  and  animal  world. 

Impttbe  Wateb. — An  extremely  sad  case  occur¬ 
red  recently  where  twenty-seven  school -children 
were  poisoned  by  drinking  the  water  of  a  brook 
Into  which  the  decaying  bodies  of  some  dead  ani¬ 
mals  had  been  thrown.  But  every  day  a  much 
larger  number  of  children  and  adults  die  of  the 
|)oi8on  engendered  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  in  alcoholic  drinks,  and  tliey  are  just  as  truly 
poisoned  as  in  the  case  above  mentioned. 

Alcohol  Arsobbs  Wateb.  —  Alcohol  has  an 


The  Expdi-sion  of  Jesuits  fbom  Fbance. — 
The  decision  of  the  Belgian  Government  not  to 
receive  the  Jesuits  expelled  from  France,  has 
caused  the  Vatican  to  take  into  mature  consid¬ 
eration  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  menaced  as  it  is  in  nearly  every  country 
in  Europe.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  Vati¬ 
can  has  no  better  comfort  or  proposal  to  make 
than  that  the  members  of  tlie  formidable  com¬ 
pany  should  submit  to  the  laws  and  live  indi¬ 
vidually  as  best  they  may,  adapting  themselves 
to  circumstances,  as  they  do  at  present  in  Italy. 
Many  of  them  will  go  to  America,  where  already 
they  are  both  numerous  and  powerful.  It  is 
further  intimated  from  Rome  that  the  Pope  can¬ 
not  utter  any  word  of  a  nature  tending  to  forbid 
the  corporations  which  have  become  obnoxious 
to  the  French  Republic  from  using  whatever 
means  of  resistance  on  their  own  behalf  the  law 
or  public  opinion  may  i)lace  in  their  hands. 
The  GeneYals  of  the  different  menaced  orders 
are  now,  however,  having  lengthened  confer¬ 
ences  with  Cardinal  Nina  with  a  view  to  deter¬ 
mining  what  line  it  may  be  best  to  take  to  di¬ 
minish  the  evils  to  be  feared  both  on  one  side 
and  the  other.  Several  Superiors  of  religious 
liouses  in  France  have  been  called  to  Rome  to 
assist  in  these  deliberations. 

BiAle  Pboobess.  —  The  Bible  Society  of 
France,  during  sixteen  years  of  existence,  has 
distributed  350,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
has  revised  the  New  Testament  of  Ostervald, 
and  has  begun  to  publish  a  revision  of  the  Old 
Testament.  During  the  last  year  it  received 
$8,590,  of  which  $4,400  were  in  gifts,  and  distri¬ 
buted  37,804  copies.  The  number  of  copies  de- 
man(led  for  the  soldiers  has  diminished,  Ara¬ 
bic  New  Testaments  have  been  furnished  Mr.- 
Soleillet  the  traveller,  to  be  distributed  during 
his  Algerian  and  African  journey. 

A  Whale  in  the  Black  Sea. — The  first  whale 
ever  known  to  enter  the  Black  Sea  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  April  30  by  the  crew  of  the  Russian 
steamer  Elbrus.  He  was  treated  to  a  shower  of 
bullets,  nine  of  which  hit  him  in  the  head  and 
killed  him.  The  combined  efforts  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  men  were  needed  to  drag  him  on  the 
shore ;  he  measured  over  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  seven  feet  across. 

The  Towebs  of  Cologne  Cathedral  are  now 
the  highest  in  the  world,  the  height  they  have 
attained  being  five  feet  liighei  than  the  tower 
of  St.  Nicholas  Church  in  Hamburg,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  highest  edifice.  Ultimately 
they  will  be  fifty-one  feet  ten  inches  higher. 
The  Cologne  Gazette  gives  the  following  as 
the  heights  of  the  chief  high  buildings  in  the 
world :  Towers  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  524  feet 
eleven  inches  from  the  pavement  of  the  clois- 
tei’s,  or  515  feet  one  inch  from  the  floor  of  the 
church  ;  tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Hamburg, 
473  feet  one  inch  ;  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome, 
469  feet  two  inches  ;  cathedral  spire  at  Skras- 
burg,  465  feet  eleven  inches  ;  Pyramid  of  Che¬ 
ops,  449  feet  five  inches  ;  tower  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
Vienna,  443  feet  ten  inches  ;  tow’er  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Landshut,  434  feet  eight  inches ;  rathe- 
dral  spire  at  Freiburg,  410  feet  one  inch  ; 
cathedral  at  Antwerp,  404  feet  ten  inches ; 
cathedral  of  Florence,  390  feet  live  inches  ;  St. 
Paul’s,  London,  365  feet  one  inch  ;  ridge  tiles 
of  Cologne  Cathedral,  300  feet  three  inches; 
cathedral  tower  at  Magdeburg,  339  feet  eleven 
inches ;  t<jwer  of  the  new  Votive  church  at 
Vienna,  314  feet  eleven  inches  ;  tower  of  the 
Rath-haus  at  Berlin,  288  feet  eight  inches  ; 
towers  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  232  feet  eleven 
inches, 

Militaby  Discipline  among  the  Magyabs. — 
Considerable  hilarity  has  recently  been  excit¬ 
ed  in  Austro- Hungarian  military  circles  by  an 
incident  quaintly  illustrating  the  rigid  strict¬ 
ness  with  which  Magyar  non-commissioned 
officers  are  wont  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  Imperial  Royal  Military  Code. 
A  private  soldier  died  recently  in  the  barrack 
infirmary  at  Kaschau,  and  his  body,  in  due 
course,  was  consigned  to  the  grave  with  the 
customary  military  honors.  It  was  observed, 
however,  'by  a  superior  officer  preseut  at  the 
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EEYIEWS,  THEIE  IMPORTANCE  AND  METHODS. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  Sunday- 
school  work  of  the  present  day  is  acknowledged 
by  all :  the  helps  to  lesson  study  are  varied  and 
abundant;  but  after  all,  the  practical  question 
arises — How  much  of  the  course  is  retained  by 
either  teachers  or  pupils  ?  How  many  at  the  end 
of  the  six  months’  study  of  lessons  in  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  will  l>e  able  to  give  anything  like  a  con¬ 
nected  and  intelligible  account  of  the  twenty-two 
lessons  of  the  half  year  ? 

Now  It  is  as  true  of  Intellectual  and  Scriptural 
wealth  as  of  material,  that  the  keeping  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  acquiring.  No  matter  how  large 
an  income  one  has,  if  it  is  all  expended  as  fast  as 
earned,  there  can  be  no  advance  made  towards 
wealth ;  so  if  what  is  studied  from  week  to  week 
In  all  our  Sunday-schools  is  all  allowed  to  slip 
away,  there  can  be  little  increase  of  Bible  knowl¬ 
edge.  I 

But  it  may  be  said,  “  We  have  already  a  review 
day  assigned  to  each  Quarter ;  what  more  is  need¬ 
ed  ?  ”  I  answer,  pre-reviews — such  a  simple  and 
orderly  and  natural  arrangement  of  the  leading 
points  of  the  lessons,  by  the  help  of  tho  black¬ 
board  and  a  repetition  of  these  points  by  the 
whole  school  from  week  to  week,  as  will  indelibly 
fix  them  in  memory. 

Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  gives  these  three  as  the  laws 
of  memory:  1st,  attention;  2d,  order;  3d,  repeti¬ 
tion. 

Let  now  tho  pastor  or  superintendent  make  an 
orderly  arrangement  of  a  few  of  the  main  points 
in  the  lessons  of  the  Quarter.  Let  the  attention  of 
the  sehool  be  secured  by  writing  on  the  black¬ 
board  this  arrangement  early  in  the  Quarter,  and 
then  bring  into  use  the  third  law  of  memory,  rep¬ 
etition  ;  and  when  the  assigned  review  day  comes, 
it  will  be  found  that  nine-tenths  of  the  school  ean 
give  a  condensed  summary  of  the  lessons  studied. 
And  if  this  can  be  done  for  one  Quarter,  then  it 
can  be  for  two,  for  four,  for  the  twenty-eight  Quar¬ 
ters  of  the  seven  years’  course  of  Bible  study  en¬ 
tered  upon  at  the  beginning  of  1880.  Thus  doing, 
we  shall  make  real  that  saying  in  the  119th  Psalm  : 
“Thy  Word  have  I  hid  in  mine  heart”  [memory] 
“  that  I  might  not  sin  against  Thee.”  A  good 
thing  in  a  good  place  for  a  good  object. 

The  following  is  a  Scheme  for  such  a  pro-review, 
tried  in  our  school,  and  found  to  work  admirably. 

Lessons  of  Fikst  Quabteb,  two  divisions.  His¬ 
torical  and  Didactic : 

I.  Historical— Four  Facts  in  the  Life  of  Christ : 
1,  His  Birth  at  Bethlehem ;  2,  His  Flight  into 
Egypt;  3,  His  Baptism  at  or  in  the  Jordan ;  4,  His 
Temptation  in  the  Wilderness. 

II.  Didactic,  or  Teaching — The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  A  Discoui-se  on  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
three  divisions:  How  to  Enter  that  Kingdom;  The 
Laws  tliat  Prevail  in  it ;  The  Kind  of  Life  lived  by 
its  Citizens. 

1.  How  to  Enter :  By  having  four  internal  qual¬ 
ities,  viz :  Poverty  of  Spirit,  Sorrow  for  Sin,  Meek¬ 
ness,  Hungerings  and  Thirstings  after  Righteous¬ 
ness  ;  also  four  external  qualities :  Mercifulness, 
Purity  of  Heart,  Peace-making,  and  Firmness — all 
resulting  in  making  their  possessor  like  light  and 
salt. 

2.  Laws  of  the  Kingdom :  The  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  in  spirit  and  letter,  in  heart  and  life. 

3.  The  Life  Lived :  1st,  Devotional,  Almsgiving, 
Praj’er,  and  Fasting.  2d,  Aims — Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  thus  avoiding  covetousness  and 
undue  anxiety.  3d,  Rules  of  Conduct — Be  char¬ 
itable  ;  suit  words  to  hearers ;  and  Golden  Rule, 
Do  to  others,  &c.  4th,  Beware  pf  being  found  in 
“the  broad  way,”  rather  than  in  the  “narrow  ”  of 
false  teachers,  of  professing  and  not  doing,  and 
of  building  on  the  sand. 

..  Lessons  of  Sboond  Quabtsb.  Facta  in  th« 
Life  of  Christ,  showing  His  Power,  His  Love,  asd 
His  Sufferings : 

I.  His  Power — Over  the  Sea  and  Devils;  in 
Garnering  the  Wheat  and  Burning  the  Tares ;  in 
Founding  the  Church,  and  Fixing  the  Conditions 
of  Discipleship ;  at  the  Transfiguration;  at  the 
Judgment,  and  over  Death. 

II.  His  Love — In  Upbraiding  and  Inviting;  for 
the  Young  and  the  Rich;  and  in  Providing  the 
Marriage  Supper. 

III.  His  Sufferings  in  Gethsemane,  and  on  Cal¬ 
vary.  J.  G.  O. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Twenty  million  copies  of  Webster’s  spelling- 
book  have  been  issued  in  forty  years. 

A  horse-power  churn  at  Independence,  Iowa, 
torns  out  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
butter  an  Iwur. 

Prof.  Theophilus  Parsons,  the  famous  w'riter 
of  law  books,  is  eighty-seven,  and  is  living  at 
Cambridge,  Muss. 

The  oldest  living  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
is  said  to  bo  Joseph  Head,  who  graduated  in 

Five  carrier-pigeons  liberated  in  Corning, 
flew  to  Elmira  in  eighteen  minutes.  The  dis¬ 
tance  is  seventeen  miles  by  rail. 

Samuel  F.  Rathbun  of  Auburn  has  a  hand¬ 
some  and  valuable  collection  of  eggs  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  different  varieties  of 
North  American  birds. 

A  punctilious  executor  in  Australia  refuses  to 
pay  a  legacy  of  $7,000  loft  by  a  Catholic  mer¬ 
chant  to  his  church  “  to  deliver  his  soul  from 
purgatorj’,”  until  he  has  i)roof  that  it  has  actu¬ 
ally  been  delivered. 

A  poodle-dog  in  Paris,  confined  in  a  revolv¬ 
ing  cage,  drives  four  sewing-machines.  S<>me 
women  in  this  city  might  w'ell  utilize  their 
puppies  in  this  manner. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  of  Genova,  N.  Y.,  send 
us  their  “  Descriptive  Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  Or¬ 
namental  Trees,  and  Shrubs,  Roses,”  «S:o.  The 
firm  is  one  of  long  and  most  honorable  stand¬ 
ing,  as  a  multitude  of  our  readers  are  aware. 

^u  the  darkness  an  imaginative  Irishman 
gave  utterance  to  this  lamentation  :  ‘  I  return¬ 
ed  to  the  halls  of  my  fathers  by  night,  and  I 
found  the  ruins !  I  cried  aloud  :  My  fathers, 
where  are  they?’  and  an  echo  responded  ‘Is 
that  you,  Patrick  McClathery  ?  ’ 

A  man  who  firmly  believes  that  a  second 
flood  will  come  next  November  to  cover  the 
whole  face  of  tho  earth,  is  building  an  ark  at 
Helena,  Texas.  The  craft  will  hold  fifty  per¬ 
sons,  with  food  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
and  he  will  take  passengers  at  $500  each.  Eve¬ 
ry  other  vessel,  he  explains,  will  be  wrecked. 

That  was  a  thoroughly  characteristic  and 
sincere  reply  which  a  surprised  saloon-keeper 
is  reported  as  making  the  other  day  to  a  relig¬ 
ious  worker,  who  visited  him  in  his  place  of 
business  and  asked  him  whether  he  expected  to 
go  to  heaven.  ‘  To  pe  sure,’  he  replied,  ‘  zum 
time ;  bime-by.  \y  vudn’t  I  ?  ’ 
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Alcohol  Arsobbs  Wateb. 
avidity  for  water  so  strong  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  it  tt)  be  made  or  kept  undiluted.  The 
strongest  alcoholic  drinks  are  at  least  half  water, 
but  even  in  these  tho  alcohol  sucks  the  moisture 
out  of  every  tissue  with  ■which  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact,  making  sores  in  the  stomach,  benumbing  tho 
nerves  (and  so  deceiving  the  feelings),  and  para¬ 
lyzing  the  biain.  All  the  worst  effects  of  alcohol 
are  due  to  this  avidity  for  water.  .4qua  Vitro  is 
the  medical  name  for  alcoliol,  or  brandy,  meaning 
literally  “  water  of  life.”  So  we  see  this  impostor 
taking  the  very  name  which  symbolizes  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  tlio  Bible.  Wlien  it  \vas  first  puslied  be¬ 
fore  the  public  (as  a  medicine),  after  its  discovery 
by  distillation.  It  was  bl.asphemouslj’  declared  to 
be  “an  emanation  from  Divinity  sent  for  the  phy¬ 
sical  renovation  of  mankind.” 

“  Tho  Spirit  alKjve  is  tho  spirit  of  lovo. 

The  spirit  l)elow  is  the  spirit  of  woe.” 

Any  really  refreshing  or  nourisliiiig  properties 
which  may  belong  to  alcoholic  drinks  are  due  to 
the  water  they  contain;  for  the  use  of  alcohol 
makes  the  blood  impure  and  lills  the  body  with 
vile  humors,  tlie  mind  with  vile  tlioughts,  tlie  pas¬ 
sions  with  gross  do-iros,  often  clothes  the  person 
with  filtliy  rags  and  tiirows  it  into  the  gutter. 

Alcoliol  is  obUtined  by  causing  sweet  liquids  to 
decay — the  dec.ay  of  tho  sugar  (a  cliemical  action) 
producing  alcohol.  Fruit-juices  are  largely  used 
for  this  purpose,  tlie  amount  of  alcoliol  being  fre¬ 
quently  increased  b\’  adding  more  sugar.  Grain 
is  still  more  largely  used,  tlie  starch  being  chang¬ 
ed  into  sugar  by  sprouting;  but  in  no  case  is  the 
alcohol  produced  without  fermentation  or  decay. 
Distillation  merely  separates  it  from  some  portion 
of  the  water. 

Self-denial  lies  at  tiio  foundation  of  temperance 
— self-indulgence  of  intern pei'aiice.  To  many  a 
young  man  the  question  of  success  or  failure  in 
life  depends  entirely  on  the  question  of  how  much 
time  and  money  he  spends  in  the  indulgence  of 
his  appetites,  intemperance  is  the  commonest 
cause  of  poverty.  In  places  where  there  is  no 
drink  to  be  obtained  there  are  no  almshouses,  no 
poor  to  be  supported.  It  is  probable  that  almost 
every  family  in  this  country  that  is  pinched  by 
poverty’ owes  that  fact  to  drink  more  or  less  di¬ 
rectly.  It  would  require  tlie  expenditure  of  $400 
each  by  1,500,000  families,  to  amount  to  the  $600,- 
000,(X)0  annually  spent  in  this  country  for  drink. 
This,  to  most  of  tliem,  makes  all  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  thrift  or  comfort  and  grinding  poverty.  Be¬ 
sides  tills,  it  is  computed  that  on  the  average  eve¬ 
ry  drinker  wastes  as  much  value  in  time  spent  in 
flrinking  and  drunkenness  as  the  cost  of  the  drink. 
Business  men  are,  too,  lookin; 
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“  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  In  a  minute  and  ex¬ 
acting  investigation  I  find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the 
contrary,  much  to  commend.” 


by  niy  wife’s  father,)  it  is  by 
ble  tliat  the  pious  souls  of  sucli  a  race  should 
meet  in  sucli  a  basin  as  providence  had  made 
for  them,  to  pay  their  liomage  to  the  Most 
High,  ami  to  commemorate  the  love  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  even  in  Winter.  We  forget  the  char¬ 
acter  ot  the  people,  and  of  tlie  times,  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  were  not  those  who  would 
think  very  little  of  the  cold,  if  tliey  could,  in 
such  circumstances,  enjoy  a  season  of  religious 
worship,  even  in  the  open  air.  Those  now'  liv¬ 
ing  here,  who  liave  heard  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  describe,  as  eye-witnesses  of,  and 
partnei's  in,  the  sufferings  of  the  times,  would 
think  that  a  season  of  worsliip  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  must  liave  been  sought  as  a  relief 
from  sufferings,  to  whicli  many  of  them  were 
constantly  subject. 

You  will  excuse  me  for  departing  from  the 
subject  of  your  inquiries  to  state  a  fact. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  Morristown,  in  1837, 1 
think,  I  visited  my  native  place,  and  met  there 
an  old  man,  bowed  down  with  age,  leaning 
tremblingly  upon  the  top  of  his  staff.  His 
name  Avas  Cook.  In  my  early  cliildhood,  he 
had  been  the  physician  in  my  father’s  family. 
As  the  old  man  met  me,  he  said  ‘  You  are  lo- 


out  for  temperate 
help.  Several  railroads  and  some  business  firms 
now  require  total  abstinence  of  their  employes 
while  on  duty.  A  man  advertised  for  an  office- 
boy,  and  one  answered  who  suited  nicely,  until 
the  man  spied  a  cigar  in  his  cap. 
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interest.— Ed.  Evan.] 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  first 
gave  to  the  public  the  circumstances  attending 
this  IntcTcsting  event,  which  he  received  from 
Dr.  Hillyer,  who  had  it  from  the  lips  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Timothy  Johnes  liimself ;  the  latter  being 
the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Morristown  at  the 
time. 

“  While  the  American  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Wasliington,  laj"  encamped  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  it  occurred  that 
the  service  of  communion,  then  observed  semi¬ 
annually  only,  was  to  be  administered  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  that  village.  In  a 
morning  of  the  previous  week,  the  General, 
after  his  accustomed  inspection  of  the  camp, 
visited  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jolines,  then 
pastor  of  that  church,  and  after  the  usual  pre¬ 
liminaries,  thus  accosted  him  :  ‘  Doctor,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  with  you  next  Sunday.  I  would  learn 
if  it  accords  w’ith  the  canons  of  your  Church  to 
admit  communicants  of  another  denomina¬ 
tion  ?  ’  The  Doctor  rejoined  ‘  Most  certainly  ; 
ours  is  not  the  Presbyterian  table.  General,  but 
the  Lord’s  table ;  and  we  hence  give  tlie  Lord’s 
invitation  to  all  His  followers,  of  whatever 
name.’  The  General  replied  ‘  I  am  glad  of  it ; 
that  is  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  as  I  was  not 
quite  sure  of  the  fact,  I  thought  I  would  ascer¬ 
tain  it  from  yourself,  as  I  propose  to  join  with 
you  on  that  occasion.  Though  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  I  have  no  exclusive 
partialities.’ 

“  Tlie  Doctor  reassured  him  of  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come,  aud  the  General  was  found  seated  with 
the  communicants  the  next  Sabbath.”  * 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Presbyterian 
Magazine  we  gave  some  historical  incidents 
connecting  the  memory  of  Washington,  in  a 
somewhat  interesting  manner,  with  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Among  the  incidents  men¬ 
tioned,  was  the  fact  that  the  only  time  Wash¬ 
ington  was  known  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  after  the  commencement  of  his  public 
career,  was  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Momstown,  N.  J.  Sliortly  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  article  referred  to,  we  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  our  friend,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Chevalier 
of  Christianburgh,  Va.,  who  stated  that  in  a 
visit  at  Dr.  Johnes’  at  Morristown,  some  years 
since,  he  was  informed  by  that  venerable  man, 
who  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnes,  that  he 
had  often  heard  his  father  say,  that  the  relig¬ 
ious  services  of  the  Church  were  held,  not  in 
the  meeting-house,  but  in  an  orchard  not  far 
from  the  parsonage.  In  orc^er  to  ascertain 
more  fully  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  O.  L.  Kirtland,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Morristown, 
who  was  the  more  competent  to  answer  the  in¬ 
quiries,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  had 
himself  married  into  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Johnes.  The  following  is  Mr.  Kirtland’s  reply : 

Bev.  and  Dear  Brother :  .  Touching  the 

religious  services  in  the  orchard,  and  the  com¬ 
munion  there  attended  by  Washington,  the  in¬ 
formation  which  you  speak  of  as  received  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Chevalier  was  substantially  cor¬ 
rect.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Kirtland  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Johnes — lived  with 
him,  and  took  care  of  him  in  his  old  age,  and 
till  his  death — remained  in  the  homestead  of 
his  father,  and  died  there  in  his  83d  year,  No- 
'  Mrs.  Kirtland  was  born  in  the 


As  the  old  man  met  me,  he  said 
cated  in  Morristown,  are  you  ?  ’  ‘  Yes  sir.’  ‘  I 
was  there,  too,’  said  the  I>octor,  ‘  once  ;  I 
under  Washington  in  the  array  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  It  was  liard  times  then — hard  times. 
There  was  a  time  wlien  all  our  rations  were 
but  a  single  gill  of  wheat  a  day.  Washington 
used  to  come  round  and  look  into  our  tents, 
and  he  looked  so  kind,  and  he  said  so  tenderly 
“  Men,  can  you  bear  it  ?  ”  “  Yes,  General,  yes, 
we  can,”  was  tlie  reply ;  “  if  you  wish  us  to 
act,  give  us  tlie  word,  and  we  are  ready.”  ’ 

This  single  fact  lias  done  more  to  reveal  to 
me  the  secret  of  that  power  by  which  Wash¬ 
ington  maintained  such  influence  over  the 
army,  and  kept  them  together  through  such 
severe  and  protracted  sufferings,  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  I  have  known — ‘He  came  to 
our  tents,  and  looked  so  kind,’  &c. 

I  fancy  that  he  felt  the  influence  of  those 
meetings  in  the  orchard,  when  he  went  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  his  men— perhaps  had  lately  been 
at  the  communion  table,  when  he  made  such 
an  impression  upon  the  old  Doctor  of  my  na¬ 
tive  place. 

Your  inquiries  have  pushed  me  out  on  a  train 
of  inquiry,  for  which  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you.  I  don’t  know  but  the  results  will  render 
me  as  loquacious  about  matters  appertaining 
to  the  Revolution,  as  the  old  soldiers  to  whom 
I  listened  in  my  boyhood.  Very  re.spectfully 
yours,  O.  L.  Kirtland. 


ceremony  or  Interment  that  the  firing  party 
following  the  coffin  marched  into  the  cemetery 


aiTTO^d  In  letters  not  directed  at  all,  such  as 
are  dropped  into  the  pile  for  the  office  by  for¬ 
getfulness  witli  no  address.  Next  in  point  of 
value  come  tliose  that  are  in  reply  to  the  flat¬ 
tering  advertisements  of  bogus  concerns. 

TheTreasury  Department  of  the  Government 
received,  in  what  is  known  as  “  conscience 
moijey”  and  from  unknown  persons,  the  snug 
sum  of  $162,914  between  May  1st,  1863,  and 
June  1st,  1874.  Treasurer  Gilflllan  estimates 
that  the  amount  from  the  former  of  these  dates 
up  to  the  present  time  is  about  $250,000.  Tliis 
sum  has  come  from  conscience-stricken  people, 
who  have  been  guilty  of  defrauding  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  generally  in  respect  to  the  income-tax 
or  the  payment  of  customs  duties.  The  largest 
amount  returned  in  any  one  sum  was  fifteen 
thousand  dollars, 

A  few  weeks  ago  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes 
went  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  passed  the  night 
there,  sleeping  in  the  bed  formerly  used  by 
George  and  Martha  Washington.  A  good  deal 
of  fun  was  had  when  the  fact  got  out,  but  the 
custodian  of  the  property  at  Mount  Vernon 
says  that  it  is  the  usual  thing  for  Presidents 
to  do.  Lincoln,  Grant,  Johnson,  Buchanan, 
Pierce,  Filmore,  and  Tyler,  he  says,  have  all 
slept  in  Washington’s  bed,  and  he  supposes 
that  other  Presidents  have,  but  that  is  as  far 
as  his  memory  runs.  Some  of  the  Presidents 
named  occupied  the  bed  several  nights  during 
their  terih  of  office,  and  President  Pierce  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  Mount  Vernon  to  pass 
the  night  very  often  during  the  Summer. 

A  colored  individual  whose  left  arm  was 
missing  was  recently  soliciting  a  small  loan 
on  a  city  street,  and  in  recommendation  of 
liimself  he  stated  that  he  lost  his  arm  after  the 
fight  in  the  Wilderness. 

‘  Was  it  in  the  fight  ?  ’ 

‘  No  sah  ;  it  was  arter  de  fight.  Dat  war  a 
powerful  hot  time,  I  tell  ye.  De  balls  flew 
aroim’  like  snowflakes,  de  cannons  roared,  an’ 
I  ’spected  to  be  killed  for  a  hull  half-day.’ 

‘  But  you  were  not  hit  ?  ’ 

‘  No  sah.  I  ’spected  to  be,  but  I  wasn’t.’ 

‘  But  how  did  you  lose  your  arm  ?  ’ 

‘  Lost  it  arter  de  battle,  sah.’ 

‘  Under  what  circumstances  ?  ’ 

‘  Waal,  sah,  all  de  circumstances  I  eber  heard 
of,  was  dat  I  had  it  cut  off  wid  a  buzz  saw.’ 

‘  When  ?  ’ 

‘  Two  y’ars  ago,  sah.’ 

‘  And  you  call  this  losing  your  arm  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes  sah.  I’ze  hard  up,  sah,  but  I  doan 
want  to  lie.  If  I’d  lost  it  befo’  de  battle  I’d  say 
so,  but  it  was  arter  de  battle.’ 

Rice  is  one  of  the  great  articles  of  food, 
whole  nations  making  it  their  principal  nour¬ 
ishment.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  the  East 
Indies  from  time  immemorial,  and  from  its 
Arabic  name,  arm,  comes  the  Spanish  name, 
arot,  and  our  apellation  also,  through  the 
Latin.  There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
varieties  known,  most  of  them  requiring  a 
marshy  ground,  like  the  wild  rice  of  Northern 
lakes.  Still  there  are  varieties  such  as  the 
dry  or  mountain  rice  raised  in  Ceylon,  Java, 
Hungary,  and  Virginia.  This  latter  kind  is, 
however,  not  prolific,  producing  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  swamp 
rice  has  produced  ninety  bushels,  yielding 
forty-eight  pounds  of  clean  rice  to  the  bushel. 
To  the  Chinese,  as  to  the  Southern  Hindoos, 
it  is  the  great  staple  of  food,  and  their  word 
for  rice  (fan)  enters  into  many  combinations. 
Even  the  ordinary  salutation  “chefan,”  an¬ 
swering  to  our  “  How  do  you  do  ?  ”  means 
“  Have  you  had  your  rice  ?  ”  Rice-growing  in 
swampy  lands  is  attended  with  a  fever  that  de¬ 
fies  European  constitutions.  Negroes,  Hin¬ 
doos  and  Coolies  seem  alone  able  to  bear  the 
malaria.  Rice  grows  in  a  sort  of  hull  that  does 
not  easily  come  off,  and  has  to  be  removed  by 
I  rubbing  or  beating.  A  Chinese  apparatus  for 


with  fixed  bayonets,  contrary  to  the  established 
military  usage  in  similar  cases.  As  soon  as 
the  burial  rites  had  been  concluded,  he  sent  for 
the  sergeant  commanding  the  party,  and  ask¬ 
ed  him,  with  some  asperity,  “  whether  he  did 
not  know  that  it  was  contrary  to  regulations  for 
a  funeral  escort  to  march  with  fixed  bayonets  ?” 
Standing  stiffly  at  the  salute,  the  conscientious 
sergeant  replied — 

“Yes  sir;  I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  But  I 
beg  respectfully  to  report  that  the  deceased. 


during  his  illness  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  under  arrest.  It  was  therefore  the  duty 
of  his  escort  to  fix  bayonets.”  “  Very  well,  you 
may  go,”  was  the  rejoinder ;  and  the  model 
disciplinarian  retired  with  the  proud  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  had  triumphantly  proved  his  case. 


A  TEMPERANCE  LESSON. 

LIVING  WATER. 

Outline  —  1.  Water  the  Gift  of  God ;  2.  Em¬ 
blematic  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  3.  Alcohol  unlike 
Water;  4.  Their  effects  compared. 

LESSON— John  iv.  6-14. 

6.  Now  Jacob’s  well  was  there.  Jesus  therefore,  be¬ 
ing  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus  on  the  well :  and 
it  was  about  the  sixth  hour. 

7.  There  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water : 
Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Give  me  to  drink. 

8.  (For  his  disciples  were  gone  away  unto  the  city  to 
buy  meat.) 

9.  Then  saith  the  woman  of  Samaria  unto  him,  How 
is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me,  which 
am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?  for  the  Jews  have  no  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Samaritans. 

10.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her.  If  thou  knew- 
est  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee.  Give 
me  to  drink*;  thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  him,  and  he 
would  have  given  thee  living  water. 

11.  The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing 
to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep :  from  whence  then 
hast  thou  that  living  water  ? 

12.  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  which  gave 
us  the  well,  and  dhink  thereof  himself,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  his  cattle  ? 

13.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her.  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again : 

14.  But  whosoever  drinketh  ot  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life. 

What  gift  did  Christ  ask  of  this  woman  of  Sama¬ 
ria  ?  (Verse  7.) 

What  is  the  great  gift  of  God  spoken  of  in  verse 
10  ?  (John  iii.  16  and  xv.  26.) 

Where  had  this  gift  been  promised  ?  (Is.  xliv. 
3  and  Joel  ii.  28.) 

Did  this  Samaritan  woroau  expect  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  the  world  ?  (Verse  25.) 

If  she  had  known  that  this  was  He,  what  would 
she  have  asked  ?  (Verse  10.) 

What  did  she  suppose  Christ  meant  by  “living- 
water”  ?  (Verse  15.)  , 

What  did  He  moan  ?  (John  vii.  39.) 

To  what  is  the  Spirit  In  its  coming  and  opera¬ 
tions  frequently  likened  ?  (Is.  xxxii.  15 ;  Ps. 
Ixxii.  6.) 

Mention  some  passages  which  speak  of  “living 
water,”  “  water  of  life,”  etc.  (Rev.  xxl.  6,  xxii.  1, 
2,  and  17.) 

What  is  the  force  of  this  illustration  ?  (As  wa¬ 
ter  is  necessary  to  health,  and  growth  of  the  body, 
so  is  the  Spirit  of  God  necessary,  to  the  health  and 
growth  of  our  souls.) 

Is  water  often  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  grace 
of  God  ?  (Ps.  xxxvi.  8,  9,  xlii.  1,  2,  Ixill.  1 ;  Matt. 
V.  6;  Is.  Iv.  1,  10,  11,  and  xil.  3,  and  elsewhere.) 

Give  Illustrations  of  the  cleansing  power  of  wa¬ 
ter  ?  (Ez.  xxxvi.  25 ;  Eph.  v.  25-27 ;  Heb.  x.  22, 
etc.) 

In  what  sacred  ordinance  is  water  essential? 
(John  iii.  6 ;  Acts  x.  47.) 

Give  a  few  of  the  passages  referring  to  the  re¬ 
freshing  power  of  water  ?  (Prov.  xxv.  25 ;  1  Sam. 
XXX.  11,  12.) 

What  passages  refer  to  the  effect  of  water  upon 
vegetation  ?  (Dent,  xxxii.  2 ;  Job  xiv.  7-9.) 

Read  in  Psalm  civ.  6-17  the  plan  of  the  Creator 
for  the  natural  circulation  of  water  upon  the  earth. 

Should  we  set  aside  this  natural  gift  of  God  and 
substitute  alcohol  in  Its  place  ? 

Are  alcoholic  drinks  natural  or  artificial  ? 

Is  there  alcohol  in  rain,  springs,  rivers,  milk, 
— anywhere  in  nature  ? 

Whence  doee  It  come  ?  (See  notes.) 

Should  we  infer  that  alcoholic  drinks  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  well-being  of  man  ? 

Do  they  assuage  or  increase  thirst?  (Prov. 
xxlil.  35 ;  Is.  Ivl.  12.) 

Do  they  cleanse  or  defile  ?  (Is.  xxvlii.  8;  Lev. 
X.  9,  10.)  ' 

Do  they  refresh  or  blast  ?  (Dent,  xxxii.  33.) 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  shower  of  alcohol 
on  vegetation  ? 

In  what  passages  is  wine  emblematic  of  the 
wrath  of  God  ?  (Pa.  Ixxv.  8 ;  Rev.  xiv.  10.) 

How  does  alcohol  defile  the  user — ^physically  ? 
mentally  ?  morally  ?  externally  ?  (Dan.  1.  8,  etc.) 
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THE  IDLENESS  OF  GIELS. 

Another  great  mistake  that  many  of  our  girls 
are  making,  and  that  their  mothers  are  either 
encouraging  or  allowing  them  to  make,  is  that 
of  spending  their  time  out  of  school  in  idleness 
or  in  frivolous  amusements,  doing  no  work  to 
speak  of,  and  learning  nothing  about  the  prac¬ 
tical  duties  and  the  serious  cares  of  life.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  wealthier  families  that  girls  are 
growing  up  indolent  and  unpracticed  in  house¬ 
hold  work ;  indeed,  I  think  that  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  industrial  training  of  girls  in  the 
wealthier  families  than  in  the  families  of  me¬ 
chanics  aud  people  in  moderate  circumstances, 
where  the  mothers  are  compelled  to  work  hard 
all  the  while. 

“  Within  the  last  week,”  says  one  of  my  cor¬ 
respondents,  “I  hav’e  lieard  two  mothers,  wor¬ 
thy  women  in  most  respects,  saj’,  the  first,  that 
her  daughter  never  did  any  sweeping.  Why, if 
she  wants  to  say  to  her  companions  ‘  I  never 
swept  a  room  in  my  life,’  and  takes  any  com¬ 
fort  in  it,  let  her  say  it ;  and  yet  that  mother 
is  sorrowing  much  over  the  shortcomings  of 
that  very  daughter.  The  other  said  she  would 
not  let  her  daughter  do  anything  in  the  kitchen. 
Poor,  deluded  woman !  She  did  it  all  herself  in¬ 
stead.” 

The  habits  of  indolence  and  of  helplessness 
that  are  thus  formed  are  not  tlie  greatest  evils 
resulting  from  this  bad  practice  ;  the  selfish¬ 
ness  that  it  fosters  is  the  worst  thing  about  it. 
How  devoid  of  conscience,  how  lacking  in  all 
true  sense  of  tenderness,  or  even  of  justice,  a 
girl  must  be  who  will  thus  consent  to  devote  all 
her  time  out  of  school  to  pleasuring,  while  her 
mother  is  bearing  all  the  heavy  burdens  of  the 
household.  And  the  foolish  way  in  which  mo¬ 
thers  themselves  sometimes  talk  about  this, 
even  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  is  mis¬ 
chievous  in  the  extreme. 
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American  mothers  often  ask  why  is  the  Victob  Baby  Food 
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cause  foreigners  get  their  ingre  llents  here— the  food  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  world — and  large  profits  and  U.  S.  Import  duties 
have  to  be  added.  The  Victob  Baby  Food,  on  the  con¬ 
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physician,  and  put  up  by  a  well  known  and  responsible 
American  house  with  ample  facilities  and  latest  improved 
machinery.  This  American  Victob  Food  Is  guaranteed  to 
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vember,  1836. 
same  house,  and  never  had  her  home  elsewhere 
till  a  short  time  since.  She  recollects  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  she  was  accustomed  to  hear  her 
father  speak  of  the  fact  that  the  religious  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  congr^ation  were  conducted  in  the 
orchard,  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  whilst  Wash¬ 
ington  was  here  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
This  was  one  of  the  familiar  facte  often  repeat¬ 
ed  during  her  early  years.  She  has  no  doubt, 
that  a  part  of  the  familiar  subject  of  the  con¬ 
versation  of  her  father  with  the  family,  and 
with  visltore,  was  that  the  communion  which 
General  Washington  attended  was  held  in  the 
orchard. 

In  the  orchard  there  is  a  natural  basin  sever- 


O  Hattie  is  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  with  her  books,  or  her  crayons,  or  her 
embroidery,  that  she  takes  no  interest  in  house¬ 
hold  matters,  and  I  do  not  like  to  call  upon 
her.”  As  if  the  daughter  belonged  to  a  supe¬ 
rior  order  of  beings,  and  must  not  soil  her  hands 
or  ruffie  her  temper  with  necessary  housework. 
The  mother  is  the  drudge ;  the  daughter  is  the 
fine  lady  for  whom  she  toils.  No  mother  who 
suffers  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  can  pre¬ 
serve  the  respect  of  her  daughter,  and  the  re¬ 
spect  of  her  daughter  no  mother  can  afford  to 
lose. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  to  form  in  the  minds 
of  many  gifted  girls  not  only  a  distaste  for  la¬ 
bor,  but  a  contempt  for  it,  and  a  purpose  to 
avoid  it  as  long  as  they  can  liye  by  some  means 
or  other. 

There  is  scarcely  one  letter  I  have  received 
which  does  not  mention  this  as  one  of  the  chief 
errors  in  the  training  of  our  girls  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  not  universal,  but  it  is  altogether  too 
prevalent.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you,  girls,  that 
if  you  are  allowing  yourselves  to  grow  up  with 
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LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its  gradu¬ 
ates  are  already  filling  Important  positions  in  this  country 
and  in  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by  the  guardians  of 
public  instruction  in  all  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  McOosh 
says :  “  Lincoln  University  has  many  and  powerful  claims 
on  the  Obrlstlau  public.”  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia, 
says ;  “  It  only  needs  to  be  known,  to  oommand  public 
confidence,  and  secure  an  adequate  support.”  Hon.  Wm. 
E.  Dodge  of  N.  Y.  says:  “  It  would  be  well  if  our  men  of 
wealth  could  realise  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  PRINCETON 
FOR  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY.”  Per- 
sons  desiring  to  aid  this  InsUtutlon  by  immediate  gifts  or 
legacies,  may  address 

Kev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Clnclnuati,  O. ;  or. 
Rev.  ED,  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 
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cleaning  the  grain  consists  of  a  hopper  in  the 
centre  which  receives  it,  and  it  is  then  ground 


No.  64  Fourth  Ayenne,  N.  Y., 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House,) 

OPPEBS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OP  PINE 

LAP-ROBES,  DRESS  and  STABLE  BLANKETS, 

lAdlet*  and  CAold  and  Silver  Moonted 

Biding  and  Driving  WHIPS, 

Eaglish  Bidiig  SADDLES  u4  BRIDLES,  SPEB8, 

AND  A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP  AT.T.  THE  ARTTnv.M 
USED  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  STABLES. 


•  Having  been  recently  at  Morristown,  we  obtained 
additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Cox’s  anecdote. 
The  Bev.  James  Richards,  D.D.,  the  present  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church,  and  son  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Richards  who  succeeded  Dr.  Johnes  in  1794,  says 
that  he  has  often  heard  his  father  relate  the  circum¬ 
stance,  who  bad  himself  heard  it  from  Dr.  Johnes. 
The  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  formerly  pastor  of  the  same 
church,  also  says  that  he  has  never  had  any  doubt  on 
the  subject.  We  may  give  the  evidence  in  detail  here¬ 
after. 


between  the  stones,  not  set  so  as  to  crush  the 
grain,  but  only  to  free  it  from  the  hulls.  Of 
the  whole  rice  crop  in  China  we  have  no  statis¬ 
tics.  In  the  United  States,  in  1850,  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  pounds 
were  raised  ;  though  in  1870  It  had  declined  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  millions,  and  it 
is  now  about  eighty  million  pounds. 
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JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 

The  great  convention  at  Chicago,  to  which 
the  politicians  have  been  looking  forward  with 
such  eagerness  for  months  past,  has  come  and 
gone,  leaving  many  surprises  behind  it.  Like 
some  preceding  conventions,  it  has  confounded 
the  calculations  of  the  wisest  political  seers, 
who  have  found  all  their  prophecies  falsified, 
their  sagacity  proved  to  be  folly,  and  their  tow¬ 
ering  ambitious  brought  to  naught.  In  some 
respects  the  result  has  been  not  unlike  that  in 
the  same  city  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  Mr.  Seward  was  defeated,  and  Abra 
ham  Lincoln  for  the  first  time  appeared  as  a 
striking  figure  in  American  iwlitics.  Now,  as 
then,  the  aspiring  holies  of  those  who  stood 
foremost— and,  as  they  thought,  almost  alone — 
in  the  race,  are  disapiiointed ;  and  in  place  of 
the  expectant  “heirs  to  the  succession,”  one 
comes  to  the  front  who,  like  Lincoln,  is  a  stal¬ 
wart  “son  of  the  forest,”  whom  the  leaders 
had  left  quite  out  of  their  calculations. 

Of  course  the  eyes  of  the  country  are  at  once 
turned  upon  the  new  candidate,  and  a  million 
Toices  ask.  Who  and  what  is  he  ?  In  this  case 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  he  is  “a  dark 
horse,”  in  the  sense  that  he  was  before  quite 
unknown.  On  the  contrary,  few  of  our  public 
men  have  been  more  prominently  before  the 
country  from  the  time  that  he  entered  the  army 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  through  his  mill 
tary  career,  and  his  long  service  in  Congress, 
till  the  hour  of  his  nomination  at  Chicago. 
For  seventeen  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  a  position 
where  a  man  very  soon  finds  his  level ;  where 
the  strong  naturally  come  to  the  front,  while 
the  weak  as  naturally  fall  to  the  rear.  Such 
a  position  is  one  to  expose  a  man’s  weakness 
and  incapacity,  if  it  does  not  show  his  abil- 
'ftyTWJtWris  character.  What  a  record  he  has 
made  for  himself  in  this  position  is  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  country. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  Gen.  Gar¬ 
field  as  the  public  know  him,  but  as  we  know 
him,  giving  our  own  personal  impressions  for 
what  they  are  worth.  While  The  Evangelist 
takes  no  part  in  political  contests,  yet  it  is  not 
indifferent  to  the  character  of  our  public  men, 
and  feels  it  to  be  a  duty  to  contribute,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  information  of  its  readers,  in 
regard  to  those  for  whom  their  votes  are  asked 
With  Gen.  Garfield  we  have  had  a  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  for  many  years.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  we  have  met  him  at 
Commencements,  as  well  as  in  Washington 
Not  long  ago  he  told  us  very  simply  and  mod 
estly  the  story  of  his  early  life,  of  his  struggles 
to  get  an  education;  how,  after  studying  in 
Ohio,  he  decided  to  come  to  an  Eastern  Col 
lege,  and  wrote  to  several  Presidents  to  ask  for 
information;  and  how  the  kind  letter  he  re 
ceived  from  Dr.  Hopkins  decided  him  to  go  to 
■Williams  College.  It  was  a  happy  choice.  En 
tering  the  junior  class,  he  was  there  but  two 
years,  but  during  that  time  he  had  the  invalu 
able  instruction  of  that  eminent  teacher ;  and 
probably  there  is  no  man  living  for  whom  he 
feels  more  sincere  veneration— a  feeling  of  min 
gled  respect  and  affection— than  his  old  teach 
er,  so  honored  and  beloved,  President  Mark 
Hopkins. 

In  College  he  was  one  of  the  foremost.  We 
have  aeen  it  stated  in  some  paper  that  the  richer 
students  looked  down  upon  him  because  of  his 
poverty..  But  this  we  must  believe  to  be  a  pure 
invention.  At  any  rate,  if  a  few  smiled  at 
the  rough  figure  and  coarse  garments  of  the 
uncouth  Westerner,  he  soon  inspired  a  different 
feeling.  There  is  no  purer  democracy  in  the 
■world  than  in  an  American  College— no  place 
■where  young  men  who  are  “  stuck  up,”  as  the 
phrase  is,  elated  by  their  wealth  or  social  posi 
tion,  are  sooner  “  taken  down.”  Money  counts 
for  little  when  brought  in  comparison,  or  in 
contrast,  with  per^nal  qualities.  The  things 
which  College  students  respect  most  are  mus 
cle  and  brains,  physical  strength  and  intellec 
tual  capacity.  Garfield  had  both.  He  could 
hold  his  own  anywhere — on  the  ball-ground,  or 
in  a  rough-and-tumble,  as  well  as  in  the  class 
room.  If  anybody  affected  to  “  look  down 
upon  him,  the  supercilious  youth  would  soon 
be  taught  to  “  look  up  ”  from  his  own  position 
lying  flat  on  his  hack.  But  he  commanded  re 
spect  not  only  by  his  strength  and  courage,  but 
by  his  standing  in  his  class.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  and  especially  a  good  debater;  and 
when  to  these  qualities  it  be  added  that  he  was 
also  a  devout  Christian,  it  may  well  be  suppos 
ed  that  his  personal  influence  was  excellent. 
The  deference  which  College  boys  feel  for  phys 
ical  prowess,  gives  to  those  who  possess  this 
otdy  an  evil  ascendancy.  There  is  no  more 
dangerous  man  in  such  an  institution  than 
great,  hulking  fellow,  who,  with  his  strength 
of  limb,  is  vulgar  and  profane — a  coarse,  swear 
ing,  swaggering  bully.  Such  a  man  sometimes 
demoralizes  a  whole  College.  But  when  one 
comes  among  young  men,  a  giant  in  strength 
yet  pure  in  heart  and  clean  of  tongue,  his  phys 
ical  qualities  give  a  prodigious  momentum  to 
his  religious  influence. 

Graduating  in  1856,  the  young  student  return 
ed  to  Ohio  to  engage  in  teaching,  and  occasion 
ally  in  preai-hbig,  for  the  family  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  Disciples,  or  Campbellites,  which 
requires  no  ordination,  and  no  course  of  theO' 
logical  study ;  and  as  he  had  special  “  gifts 
for  speaking  in  public,  he  “  exercised  his  gifts 
in  the  gatiierings  of  his  brethren.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  married  a  lady  who,  though 
extremelj  modest  and  retiring,  is  well  known 
to  be  highly  educated,  and  full  of  the  best  wo 


manly  sense  as  well  as  womanly  feeling.  She 
has  had  a  great  influence  over  his  subsequent 
career;  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of  the  man 
that  he  ascribes  much  of  his  success  to  his 
wife.  From  these  peaceful  domestic  scenes, 
and  this  quiet  life,  he  was  called  by  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war.  The  moment  the  country 
was  in  danger,  and  had  need  of  her  sons,  he 
entered  the  field,  and  rose  to  distinction.  To 
this  ixirtion  of  his  career  w’e  have  no  need  to 
refer,  as  the  chroniclers  will  recount  it  in  the 
fullest  details.  We  shall  never  forget  an  eve¬ 
ning  which  he  spent  with  us  at  Willard’s  in 
Washington,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he 
gave  us  a  long  and  intensely  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Battle  of  Chiekamauga,  in  which 
he  had  taken  part.  The  description  was  so  mi¬ 
nute  and  so  vivid,  that  it  has  remained  in  our 
memory,  leaving  an  impression  more  distinct 
than  we  have  of  any  other  battle  of  the  war. 
He  was  the  chief  of  staff  of  Gen.  Rosecrans, 
and  when  the  army  was  defeated,  and  retiring 
in  hot  haste  from  the  field,  he  heard  the  sound 
of  cannon  in  the  distance,  which  told  him  that 
Gten.  Thomas,  who  commanded  the  left,  was 
still  fighting  to  save  the  fortunes  of  the  day, 
and  turning  his  horse,  he  rode  straight  to  that 
l>art  of  the  field,  thinking  perhaps,  like  Napo¬ 
leon  at  Marengo,  that  “  though  one  battle  was 
lost,  there  was  time  to  gain  another,”  and  re¬ 
mained  with  that  great  commander  till  his 
stubborn  resistance  saved  the  army. 

Since  the  war  Gen.  Garfield’s  jilace  has  been 
in  Congress,  where  he  has  been  seen  and  known 
of  all  who  have  visited  W^asliington.  There  he 
has  gradually  risen  to  the  position  of  the  lead¬ 
er  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
not  by  pushing  or  ambition,  but  by  the  natural 
ascendancy  accorded  to  superior  ability.  No 
man  could  command  such  a  position,  and  hold 
it,  without  talents  of  a  high  order,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  is  now  conceded  to  him  by  all— 
not  only  those  of  his  own,  but  of  the  opposite 
party. 

But  no  degree  of  success  has  ever  changed 
the  man.  He  has  always  been  the  same — sim 
pie  in  character  and  modest  in  manner,  though 
with  the  consciousness  of  strength  which  comes 
with  long  experience  of  his  power,  yet  with  an 
utter  absence  of  arrogance  and  pretension.  He 
is  preeminently  a  man  of  the  people.  Born  in 
a  very  humble  homo,  among  the  poor,  all  his 
sympathies  are  with  them.  He  has  no  more 
pride  than  Lincoln  had.  Indeed  there  are 
many  points  of  resemblance  in  the  charac¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  in  the  careers,  of  the  two  men. 

And  now  if  we  were  to  sum  up  in  one  word 
the  impression  which  he  makes  upon  us,  it 
would  be  that  of  his  thorough  sianliness.  He  is 
every  inch  a  man.  There  is  something  manly 
in  his  very  physique.  Tall  in  person,  broad- 
chested  and  strong-limbed,  he  has  the  figure 
of  an  athlete.  His  head  is  large,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  face  one  of  mingled  intelligence 
and  kindliness.  He  has  an  open  countenance- 
one  in  which  we  can  detect  no  lines  of  craft 
and  cunning,  but  which  shows  a  frank  and 
open  nature,  that  scorns  guile  and  trickery  and 
deceit.  If  there  be  anything  in  physiognomy— 
if  we  can  read  the  mind  in  tlie  face — we  should 
say,  This  is  a  true,  brave,  honest  man,  who 
would  serve  his  country  in  any  station,  legis¬ 
lative  or  executive,  with  the  same  manly  cour¬ 
age  which  he  showed  in  the  field. 

But  there  is  more  in  his  countenance  even 
than  intelligence  and  simplicity  of  character. 
There  is  another  thing  which  goes  with  true 
manliness— great  sweetness  and  gentleness, 
something  which  shows  under  a  frame  of  iron 
a  heart  which  we  do  not  always  find  united  with 
sterner  qualities.  It  is  a  face,  in  short,  which 
indicates  one  who  is  brave  as  a  lion  and  gentle 
I  woman.  Such  ia  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
We  repeat  he  is  “every  inch  a  man” — big¬ 
brained,  big-breasted,  and  big-hearted— a  man 
to  'love  as  a  companion,  and  to  follow  as  a 
leader. 

Such  is  he  who,  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  man¬ 
hood — he  is  not  yet  fifty — is  nominated  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  Should  he  be 
elected  to  that  office,  we  are  sure  that  he  would 
carry  into  his  new  position  the  same  qualities 
which  he  has  shown  hitherto,  and  that  as  the 
head  of  the  government,  he  would  pursue  the 
same  straightforward  course,  and  maintain  the 
manly  simplicity  and  integrity  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic. 


quite  sure,  though  this  may  not  be  as  yet  with 
them  the  first  consideration. 

Events  are  becoming  stronger  than  customs 
and  traditions  oven  in  the  East,  and  in  fce 
changes  referred  to  tliis  College  has  nowplaoed 
itself  on  a  footing  to  render  yet  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  woild 
— a  cause  which  is  inclusive  of  every  good 
thing. 

THE  EM)  OF  THE  UOBEKTSON-SMITH  CASE. 

The  end  of  this  now  celebrated*  case  in  the 
Scotland,  was  reached  on 


OUR  SYRIAN  COLLEGE. 

The  English  Language  in  Place  of  the  Arabic. 

The  account  elsewhere  given  by  Prof.  Post  of 
the  present  condition  and  recent  Commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Bei¬ 
rut,  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  change 
which  has  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  the 
English  language  in  place  of  the  Arabic,  as  the 
medium  of  instruction,  is  one  which  has  many 
obvious  advantages,  but  yet  we  are  glad  that  at 
the  beginning  a  fair  trial  was  first  made  of  the 
vernacular  of  the  country. 

Thus  fully  tested,  and  by  a  Faculty  who  had 
first  siient  years  in  acquiring  a  mastery  of  Ara¬ 
bic,  and  then  in  the  preparation  of  text-books 
in  that  language,  the  change  now  resolved  upon 
cannot  be  regarded  as  sudden  or  ill-advised, 
made  by  those  of  foreign  birth,  who  would 
seek  a  pretext  to  set  aside  the  language  of  the 
country. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Christian  civilization 
and  learning  of  the  West,  as  directed  and  in¬ 
formed  by  the  missionary  spirit,  has  proved  it¬ 
self  truly  cosmopolitan,  and  not  slow  to  seize 
upon  whatever  advantages  may  come  to  it  from 
the  manners  and  customs,  the  language  and 
learning,  of  Oriental  nations,  and  the  ca.ses  are 
not  few  where  our  missionaries  have  rendered 
great  literarj-  services  to  these  countries  by 
their  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  valuable 
translations.  Thus  the  literature  of  the  East 
has  been  greatly  enriched.  The  missionary 
spirit  has  no  jealousies,  nor  docs  it  account 
one  language  more  sacred  than  another.  One 
and  all  they  are  but  the  vehicles  of  the  truth, 
and  to  be  valued  as  the  means  of  spreading  it. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  so  many  years  have  been 
devoted  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in¬ 
to  the  classic  Arabic,  and  other  languages  of 
the  East. 

As  intimated  by  Prof.  Post,  this  change  from 
Arabic  to  English  has  not  sprung  from  within 
the  College,  but  has  been  imposed  from  with¬ 
out.  Thus  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  alien 
and  unfriendly  agency  by  those  who  had  hop¬ 
ed  much  from  it  for  the  revival  and  diffusion 
of  the  Arabic  language  and  literature.  The 
truth  is,  the  East  itself  is  changing.  There  is 
a  stir  there  as  by  a  refluent  impulse  from  the 
great  outside  world.  The  youth  of  that  country 
are  waking  from  the  long  sleep  of  their  fathers, 
and  demand  an  education  that  will  help  them 
forward  in  seeking  positions  in  the  active  world ; 
that  will  open  the  widest  doors  of  information 
and  instruction.  They  are  not  lacking  in  dis¬ 
cernment,  and  thus  they  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion— almost  or  quite  to  the  surprise  of  their 
instructors,  it  may  be — that  they  must  have 
full  and  free  access  to  the  English  language 
and  literature.  In  a  word,  they  ask  for  all  the 
advantages  in  SjTia  that  might  be  derived 
from  study  at  an  English  or  American  college. 
The  English  is  already  the  commercial,  even 
more  than  the  Christian,  language  of  the 
world,  and  they  would  know  it  for  the  great 
material  world  thus  made  accessible  to  them 
That  it  will  bring  them,  also,  nearer  to  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  riches  of  the  Gospel,  we  are 
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Thursday,  May  27th,  without  much  debate. 
There  was  an  earnest  desire  on  all  sides  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  final  decision  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  Assembly,  the  ministers  and  elders  having 
all  made  up  their  minds  what  should  be  done. 
The  case  had  been  much  simplified  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  Assembly  and  the  Presby¬ 
tery  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen.  The  charge  was 
that  his  view  of  Deuteronomy,  published  in 
the  article  “  Bible  ”  in  the  Eucyclopeedia  Bri- 
tanniea,  “contradicts,  or  is  opposed  to,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  immediate  inspiration,  infallible 
truth,  and  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  as  set  forth  in  the  Sc-riptures  themselves 
and  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  aforesaid.” 
Prof.  Smith  answered  the  charge  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Aberdeen,  July  1,  1879,  and  also 
made  certain  legal  objections  to  the  course  of 
procedure,  so  that  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen 
voted  to  stop  proceedings  and  report  the  case 
to  the  superior  court.  This  action  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  Oct.  14, 1879. 
Thus  the  matter  came  up  before  the  present 
Assembly.  ^ 

There  were  four  motions  brought  before  the 
Assembly,  rejiresenting  the  various  views  en¬ 
tertained.  Tlio  first  motion  was  a  compromise 
between  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  and  Principal 
Rainy,  in  which  they  supposed  that  they  would 
be  supported  by  moderate  men  on  both  sides. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  no  further  proceedings 
should  be  taken  for  the  “  probation  ”  of  the 
charge  of  heresy,  but  that  “  inasmuch  as  Prof. 
Smith  no  longer  retains  that  measure  of  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  Church  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  edifying  and  useful  performance  of 
his  professorial  work,”  “the  Assembly  find 
and  declare  that  lie  must  now  cease  to  hold 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Liter¬ 
ature  at  Aberdeen.” 

The  second  motion  was  also  a  compromise, 
offered  by  some  of  the  supixirters  of  Prof. 
Smith  in  the  hope  of  winning  to  their  vie\^ 
large  numbers  of  his  opponents.  It  w’as  offer¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Laidlaw  and  seconded  by  Prof.  Mac- 
gregor,  to  the  effect  that  the  views  of  Prof. 
Smith  regarding  the  Pentateuch  are  not  the 
views  of  the  Free  Church ;  yet  as  they  do  not 
contradict  the  Confession,  the  Assembly  aban¬ 
don  the  charge  and  admonish  Prof.  Smith  to 
be  extremely  careful  in  the  future. 

The  third  motion  was  from  the  sturdy  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Prof.  Smith,  and  was  made  by  Dr. 
Begg,  “that  this  Assembly  shall  proceed  with 
the  probation  of  the  libel.” 

The  fourth  motion  was  made  by  the  stead¬ 
fast  friends  of  Prof.  Smith,  moved  by  Dr. 
Beith,  an  aged  Highlander;  and  as  it  was 
finally  adopted,  we  give  it  in  full : 

“The  General  Assembly — considering  that  the 
coui-se  of  the  case  has  confirmed  the  report  of  the 
College  Committee,  that  they  had  not  found  any 
ground  sufficient  to  justify  a  process  for  heresy 
against  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  inasmuch  as  seven 
of  the  eight  counts  in  the  original  libel  have  been 
found  irrelevant,  while  with  regard  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  count  the  explanations  offered  by  Prof.  Smith 
at  various  stages,  and  in  particular  his  answer  to 
the  amended  libel,  afford  satisfactory  evidence 
that  in  this  aspect  of  the  case  also  there  is  no 
sufficient  ground  to  support  a  process  for  heresy — 
do  resolve  to  withdraw  the  libel  agaias^AMo* 
Further,  the  Assembly  finding  that  Prof.'TJinlth  is 
blameworthy  for  the  unguarded  and  incomplete 
statements  of  his  articles,  which  have  occasioned 
much  anxiety  in  tlio  Clmrch,  and  given  offence  to 
many  brethren  zealous  for  the  honor  of  the  Word 
of  God,  instruct  the  Moderator  to  admonish  Prof. 
Smith  with  duo  solemnity  as  to  the  past,  la  the 
confident  expectation  that  the  defects  referred  to 
will  be  guai’ded  against  and  avoided  in  time  to 
come.  And,  finally,  the  Assembly  declareg'  that 
in  declining  to  decide  on  these  critical  views  by 
way  of  discipline,  the  Church  expresses  no  opin¬ 
ion  in  favor  of  their  truth  or  probability,  but 
loaves  the  ultimate  decision  to  future  inquiry  in 
the  spirit  of  patience,  humility,  and  brotherly 
charity,  admonishing  professors  to  remember  that 
they  are  not  set  for  tlie  propagating  of  their  own 
opinions,  but  for  ttie  maintenance  of  the  doctrine 
and  truth  committed  to  tlie  Church.” 

The  Assembly  divided  first  between  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Begg  and  Dr.  Beith,  the  most  con¬ 
trasted  ones,  and  the  former  was  lost  by  the 
decisive  vote  of  256  to  287,  many  of  those  favor¬ 
ing  a  compromise  not  voting. 

The  next  division  was  between  the  motions 
of  Dr.  Beith  and  Dr.  Laidlaw,  or  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Smith  party,  the  former  prevailing 
by  244  to  54,  those  holding  other  views  not  vot¬ 
ing. 

The  final  division  was  between  the  compro¬ 
mise  motion  of  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  and  that 
of  Dr.  Beith’s,  the  latter  prevailing  by  299 
against  292,  many  of  the  Begg  party  abstain¬ 
ing  from  voting. 

After  the  decision,  Prof.  Smith  was  called  to 
the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  admonished  by 
the  Moderator,  in  accordance  with  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Beith,  which  had  prevailed.  In  a  brief 
reply,  the  Professor  said  “that  while  he  thank¬ 
ed  God  for  the  issue,  he  had  never  been  more 
sensible  than  on  that  occasion  of  the  blame 
wliich  rested  upon  him  for  statements  which 
had  proved  to  be  so  incomplete,  that  at  the 
end  of  three  years  the  opinion  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  was  so  divided  upon  them.” 

In  estimating  the  significance  of  this  decis¬ 
ion,  it  will  have  to  be  noted  that  as  against  the 
motion  to  go  on  to  prove  the  charge,  and  then 
if  it  should  be  proven,  remove  him  from  his 
professorship  and  the  ministry,  there  was  the 
decisive  majority  of  31.  Against  the  compro¬ 
mise  motion  of  removing  him  from  his  pro¬ 
fessorship,  without  questioning  his  ministerial 
standing  or  orthodoxy,  the  majority  was  but  7. 
The  number  who  united  with  Sir  Henry  Mon¬ 
crieff  and  Principal  Rainy  to  compromise, 
could  uot  have  been  more  than  50  in  all  from 
both  sides.  The  extreme  pirty  of  Dr.  Begg,  who 
abstained  from  voting  at  last,  was  probably 
not  as  large  as  this.  From  the  latter  alone 
will  any  questions  arise  in  the  future.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Free  Church  will  quietly  ac¬ 
quiesce  ill  the  result.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  Prof.  Smith  has  been  offered  a  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Hebrew  in  the  United  States, 
also  a  pastorate  of  an  influential  Presbyterian 
church  in  Scotland,  and  the  editorship  of  an 
important  literary  enterprise,  but  declined 
them  all,  preferring  to  remain  in  his  own 
Church  and  Chair,  and  accept  the  rebuke  of 
his  Church  for  “  the  unguarded  and  incom¬ 
plete  statements  of  his  articles.” 


will  be  presented,  and  that  as  many  as  seventy 
different  persons  will  take  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sions.  Dr.  Blyden  is  already  here  from  Africa ; 
and  our  old  friend  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  New  York,  the  Rev.  Naryan  Sheshadri,  is 
expected  among  others  from  abroad.  The 
Scotch  Churches  will  be  ably  represented  by 
Dr.  Main,  Moderator  of  the  Free  church,  the 
Earl  of  Kintore,  Dr.  Adam,  Profs.  R.  Flint, 
W.  G.  Blaikie,  Principal  Rainy,  Dr.  John 
Cairns  (all  of  Edinburgh),  and  others;  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent  will 
be  represented  by  papers  from  Dr.  Edmond 
de  Pressens^  of  Paris,  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  of 
Utrecht,  Dr.  Krumniacher  of  Stettin,  etc.  On 
the  subject  of  Bible  Revision,  a  paper  will  be 
read  by  Prof.  William  Milligan  of  Aberdeen 
and  by  Dr.  Chambers  of  this  city. 

On  Monday,  Sept.  27th,  Dr.  Schaff  will  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Creeds  and  Confes¬ 
sions.  As  regards  our  American  Churches, 
both  the  States  and  Canada  will  be  well  repre¬ 
sented.  The  Council  will  be  opened  by  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  Dr.  William  Adams  of  this  city,  and 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Bourdman  of  Philadelphia  has 
most  fittingly  been  chosen  to  deliver  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  for  Philadelphia. 


Now  that  the  Summer  has  fairly  come,  that 
the  days  are  the  longest  of  the  year,  and  that 
we  often  become  exhausted  with  heat,  as  well 
as  weary  with  labor,  before  the  sun  goes  down, 
we  prize  more  than  ever  the  quiet  and  rest  of 
the  Sabbath.  What  should  we  do  but  for  these 
blessed  seasons  intervening — as  so  many  pauses 
in  the  rush  of  life— in  the  hurried  and  feverish 


existence  that  comes  and  goes  with  a  succession  ■rferred  on  Leopold  Damrosch,  and  that  of  Doctor 


THE  rKEhBYTERIAN  COUNCIL. 

Now  that  the  General  Assembly  is  over,  in¬ 
terest  will  soon  begin  to  concentrate  uix)n  the 
Presbyterian  Council,  which  is  to  meet  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  September— the  sessions  continu¬ 
ing  from  Sept.  23d  to  Sabbath,  Oct.  3d. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  an  excellent  source 
that  the  prosjiects  for  this  important  gathering 
are  brightening  both  as  to  the  measures  being 
inaugurated  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  probable 
attendance  of  prominent  brethren  from  abroad. 
The  programme  is  of  course  not  yet  perfected, 
but  it  is  understood  that  between  thirty-five 
and  forty  papers,  on  as  many  different  topics, 


P.  S.— Hardly  had  the  above  been  written 
before  we  were  informed  by  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  George  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Bo.vrd- 
MAN  of  that  city.  His  illness  was  very  brief. 
He  was  taken  ill  only  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  died  on  Tuesday  morning.  His  death  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  city  where  he  lived,  and 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a 
distinguished  minister.  Ho  was  successor  to 
the  late  Dr.  Beadle  as  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Presbyterian  Council,  and  it 
would  have  been  his  duty — a  duty  for  which 
he  was  eminently  qualified — to  welcome  the 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  and 
from  beyond  the  sea,  to  Philadelphia.  His 
noble  presence  will  bo  sadly  missed  at  the 
gathering  in  September. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

A  Moscow  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Ga¬ 
zette  doeribes  the  misery  and  starvation  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  south  and  southeast  of  Russia 
as  unknown  in  the  memory  of  man.  No 
food  is  to  be  got  for  the  horses  and  cattle  for 
any  money,  and  the  animals  are  dying  every¬ 
where  of  starvation  in  the  steppes  of  the  Don, 
and  beyond  the  Ural  mountains.  Still  further 
to  the  south  the  cry  of  starving  thousands 
comes  from  ancient  Armenia.  "Whole  districts 
are  yet  deiiendent  upon  charity,  and  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  continue  to  do  all  in  their  power  for 
the  mitigation  of  the  terrible  distress.  From 
Van  and  other  places  far  beyond  the  Black 
Sea,  on  to  Mosul  on  the  Tigris,  the  country 
seems  to  be  smitten  with  “  black  famine  and 
death.” 

Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  for  prompt  relief  to 
be  extended  to  the  perishing.  The  hand  of 
charity  must  be  stretched  out  across  the  sea. 
A  noble  example  is  furnished  in  the  letter  of  a 
veteran  missionary,  which  we  publish  on  our 
first  page.  Was  there  ever  a  better  illustra 
tion  of  that  universal  sympathy  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  inspires  than  this,  that  in  his  far-off 
Island  home  in  the  Pacific,  he  should  be  so 
moved  by  the  tales  of  distress,  that  he  should 
send  his  contribution  across  two  oceans  and 
the  intervening  continent,  to  reach  the  dying 
in  Asia  ?  This  is  a  gift  from  the  farthest  West 
to  the  farthest  East — to  those  dwelling  in  the 
very  cradle  of  the  human  race.  In  this  act 
of  our  beloved  Father  Coan,  who  gives  so 
generously  out  of  his  poverty  for  the  starv¬ 
ing  in  Armenia,  we  recogonizo  the  fact  that  the 
achievements  of  our  modern  civilization  have 
brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  nearer  together, 
so  that  men  of  different  nations  may  be  “  neigh¬ 
bors,”  and  that  the  Good  Samaritan  in  Ameri 
ca,  or  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  may,  as  it  were, 
bend  over  the  suffering  and  dying  in  far  distant 
lands.  The  rich  and  the  prosperous  at  home 
may  well  feel  rebuked  by  this  instance  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  would  do  well  to  follow  such  an 
example.  _ _ 

W’e  conclude  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly  this  week  with  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Cairns’  speech,  the  reply  of  Moderator  Paxton 
to  the  several  delegates,  the  Narrative  of  the 
State  of  Religion,  and  the  Necrological  Record 
of  the  year — very  readable  documents  all.  The 
closing  portion  of  Dr.  Cairns’  remarks,  where 
he  referred  to  the  admirable  spirit  which  mark 
ed  his  Church  in  entering  upon  and  prosecuting 
the  revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  es 
pecially  interested  the  Assembly.  The  roll  of 
deceased  ministers  includes  seventy-five  names 
twentj’-two  less  than  last  year,  when  the  deaths 
were  ninety-seven — the  largest  number  since  the 
reunion.  The  roll  includes  well  known  and  be¬ 
loved  missionaries— Albert  Bushnell,  George 
W.  Coan,  and  Thomas  S.  Williamson,  with  that 
of  ex-Moderator  P.  H.  Fowler. 

Dr.  Cuyler,  who  was  expecting  to  be  off  this 
week  in  the  “  Cambria  ”  of  the  White  Star  line 
with  Dr.  John  Hall  and  others  destined  for  the 
Robert  Eaikes  Centennial,  finds  himself  detain 
ed  by  the  severe  illness  of  his  eldest  daughter 
In  this  he  will  have  the  deep  sympathy  of  many 
hearts,  and  especially  of  his  own  jieople,  to 
whom  he  had  already  said  “good-bye  ”  in  an 
ticipation  of  a  Summer’s  absence  abroad.  Dr 
Cuyler  will  not  preach,  even  though  he  should 
remain  at  home  for  the  present.  It  is  expected 
that  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost  will  fill  the  La 
fayette-avenue  pulpit  for  a  time,  and  later  in 
the  season  Dr.  A.  E.  Kittredge  of  Chicago, 

Rev.  Dr.  Upson  was  released  from  his  pas 
toral  charge  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  at  its 
stated  meeting  at  Saratoga  Springs  last  week. 
The  church,  recognizing  his  preeminent  fitness 
for  the  chair  to  which  he  has  been  elected  in 
Auburn  Seminary,  threw  no  obstacles  in  his 
way,  but  with  a  painful  sense  of  their  great 
loss,  concurred  in  the  request  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  pastoral  relation.  Many  of  his  co¬ 
presbyters  expressed  their  deep  regret  at  his 
removal  from  them,  and  their  gratification 
that  his  usefulness  is  to  be  increased  by  the 
change.  His  relation  to  the  church  is  to  cease 
August  1st,  and  he  will  probably  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  at  Auburn  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall 
term.  The  address  upon  that  occasion  is  to  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  Henry  Darling. 

W  e  obsen'e  that  an  overture  has  been  sent 
up  to  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Assembly  with 
a  view  to  introduce  an  efficient  and  general 
plan,  ‘  such  as  is  in  operation  among  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  in  the  States,  for  defraying  at  least 
the  travelling  expenses  of  the  delegates  to  the 
General  Assembly.”  The  Canada  Presbyteri¬ 
an  in  urging  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Church,  says  very  truly  that  it  is  neither 
reasonable  nor  just  that  those  who  are  sent  to 
do  the  work  of  the  Church  should  go  at  their 
own  charges.  There,  as  must  be  the  case  eve¬ 
rywhere  where  the  churches  are  widely  scatter¬ 
ed  and  growing,  the  want  of  such  a  system 

practically  disfranchises  certain  sections  of 
the  Church,  or  very  improperly  lays  a  burden 
ujxin  individual  ministers  and  elders  which 
they  ought  never  to  be  called  upon  to  bear.” 
Our  brethren  across  the  border  will  do  well  to 
study  our  mileage  and  also  our  entertainment 
scheme.  Better  methods,  all  things  consider¬ 
ed,  cannot  be  devised. 


EDUCATIONAL  RECORD. 

Ciolumbia  Ckillege  Commencement  was  held  in 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  on  the  9th. 
Fifty-eight  students  were  graduated  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  thirty-six  from  the  School  of  Mines. 
This  was  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  Com¬ 
mencement.  Dr.  Duffle,  the  chaplain,  opened  the 
exercises  with  prayer,  and  the  address  to  the 
graduating  class  was  given  by  President  Barnard. 
The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  was  con- 


of  week  days  ?  On  that  account  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  some  good  people  regard  this  price¬ 
less  boon  so  lightly,  and  are  so  careless  in  its 
observance.  Yet  there  are  not  a  few,  even  of 
Christian  families,  which  suffer  the  social  cus¬ 
toms  and  pleasures  of  the  week  to  intrude  upon 
what  ought  to  be  a  blissful  calm.  There  are 
few  things  which  jar  more  upon  oiir  sensibili¬ 
ties  than  to  hear  on  a  Sunday  morning  the 
rush  and  roar  of  carts  and  wagons  rattling 
over  the  stony  streets.  To  some  extent  this  is 
unavoidable.  It  may  be  a  necessity  that  the 
milk-wagons  should  make  their  early  rounds. 
This  is  not  only  for  the  convenience  of  fami¬ 
lies,  but  for  the  safety  and  health  of  children, 
with  whom  it  may  be  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  that  they  have  fresh  milk  every  morn¬ 
ing.  But  surely-there  is  no  such  necessity  that 
ice-cream  wagons  should  drive  up  to  the  doors 
of  city  houses  at  midday,  just  as  good  iieople 
are  coming  home  from  church,  in  order  that 
Christians  who  cannot  sacrifice  a  particle  of 
comfort,  or  even  of  luxury,  may  have  this  des¬ 
sert  after  their  dinner.  It  must  be  thought¬ 
lessness  which  leads  any  to  a  custom  which,  if 
it  do  not  offend  their  own  consciences,  is  at 
least  a  grief  and  annoyance  to  some  of  their 
neighbors.  _ 

The  University-place  church,  at  Tenth  street, 
will  remain  open  until  August.  Secretary  Hunt 
of  the  Bible  Society  administered  the  Lord’s 
Supper  there  on  Sabbath  afternoon.  Otherwise 
the  pulpit  has  been  filled  with  acceptance  since 
Dr.  Booth’s  departure  by  Prof.  Francis  Brown 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  son  of 
President  Brown  of  Hamilton  College.  Here¬ 
after  there  will  be  but  one  preaching  service 
during  the  Summer— at  11  A.  M.  Recent  let¬ 
ters  from  Dr.  Booth,  dated  at  the  city  of  Rouen, 
Normandy,  France,  refer  to  his  slowly  improv¬ 
ing  health.  _ 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  say  of  a  minister  who 
has  just  finished  a  long  and  useful  life,  what 
Dr.  Page  is  able  to  say  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  E. 
Furman,  D.D.,  viz :  “  He  never  served  a  church 
where  his  call  was  not  unanimous,  and  he  never 
left  a  people  whom  he  did  not  take  pleasure  in 
subsequently  visiting,  and  who  were  not  equal¬ 
ly  gratified  to  welcome  his  visits.”  Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God!  The  funeral  services  were 
held  in  the  Brick  church,  Rochester,  on  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoon  last,  Drs.  Shaw,  Page,  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  others  taking  part  in  the  services. 
A  sketch  of  Dr.  Furman’s  life  and  labors,  al¬ 
ready  in  hand,  will  appear  next  week. 


The  recent  gift  of  $20,000  to  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  by  Henry  Winkley  of  Philadelphia,  brings 
his  entire  gifts  to  that  College,  made  within 
the  last  three  years,  up  to  $60,000.  And  this 
round  sum  has  been  given  without  any  solicita¬ 
tion  w’hatever.  But  a  still  handsomer  thing, 
at  least  in  the  aggregate  result,  has  been  done 
by  certain  friends  of  the  University  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  Within  ten  months  past  the  noble  sum  of 
$250,000  has  been  added  to  its  permanent  en¬ 
dowment.  Of  this,  $100,000  has  been  iiaid  and 
invested ;  the  other  $150,000  is  payable  on  the 
1st  of  January  next.  We  should  like  to  be 
able  to  record  such  noble  benefactions  over 
against  the  name  of  Hamilton  College ! 


The  drying  up  of  the  supposed  prophetic 
Euphrates  has  begun,  and  seems  likely  to  pro¬ 
ceed  very  rapidly.  Mr.  Goschen,  the  new 
British  Ambassador  to  the  Porte,  carries  in  his 
despatch  both  the  fortunes  of  the  Sultan  and  of 
his  empire.  It  is  felt  by  all  that  if  the  finan¬ 
cier  whose  report  on  Egyptian  affairs  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  so  much  benefit  to  that  country  can¬ 
not  set  things  straight  at  Constantinople,  the 
Ottoman  dominion  is  doomed,  at  all  events  in 
Europe.  The  English  Envoy  has  a  very  per¬ 
emptory  mission,  and  in  case  the  Porte  should 
palter,  as  it  will,  about  fulfilling  the  Berlin 
treaty,  he  will,  after  allowing  a  fair  time  for 
the  peculiar  tactics  of  Euroiiean  diplomacy  to 
operate,  withdraw,  and  by  doing  so  signify 
England’s  displeasure  and  impatience  with  the 
situation.  It  could  hardly  be  more  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  than  at  present. 

The  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Lima  last  week  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  Large  numbers  of  former  students 
were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  others,  the  first  student  that  was  re¬ 
corded  was  Mrs.  Ann  Dolbeer,  widow  of  Dr, 
Keeney  of  Perry,  who  was  one  of  the  Vice- 
presidents,  and  enthusiastically  greeted  as  she 
took  the  platform,  by  the  assembled  multitude. 
Though  some  of  the  promised  speakers  were 
absent,  there  were  enough  present  to  fill  up 
three  days  with  most  interesting  exercises. 

The  series  of  examinations  in  New  York 
for  the  admittance  of  public  school  children  to 
the  city  college,  has  resulted  in  giving  over  400 
young  persons  the  privileges  of  advanced  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  noted  that  there  is  a  lower  per¬ 
centage  of  scholarship  than  usual,  apparently 
without  cause.  The  girls  have  outstripped  the 
boys  in  progress,  and  in  every  field  exceeded 
the  male  candidates;  and  it  is  further  to  be 
said  in  their  favor,  that  they  “  neither  chew 
nor  smoke.” _ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  has  yet  on  hand  for  distribution  a 
part  of  an  edition  of  the  abridged  report  of  the 
First  Biennial,  a  book  of  450  pages.  It  is  very 
complete,  touching  all  matters  of  interest  to 
emigrants  to  that  region,  and  may  be  had  by 
addressing  J.  K.  Hudson,  Secretary  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  in¬ 
closing  20  cents  postage. 

The  Egyptian  obelisk  is  fairly  on  its  way  to 
this  city.  Commander  Gorringe  of  the  navy, 
who  has  had  charge  of  its  removal,  telegraph¬ 
ed  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  June  12th,  that  he 
left  that  day  on  the  steamer  “  Dessonk  ”  with 
obelisk,  pedestal,  foundation,  and  steps.  The 
bringing  of  the  obelisk  hither  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  World,  which 
has  had  an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  the 
information  concerning  its  removal.  An  “  em¬ 
inent  private  citizen,”  whose  identity  has  not 
been  fully  established,  contributed  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds,  and  the  Government  lent  its  aid  as 
far  as  possible  without  a  special  appropriation. 

The  exercises  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  of  Elmira  College,  held  on  a 
recent  evening,  were  both  enlivening  and  in¬ 
structive.  Dr.  Cowles  presided,  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  report  having  been  read,  a  highly  appro¬ 
priate  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  M.  L. 
P.  Hill  of  Corning. 

Correspondents  will  please  address  the  Rev. 
E.  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  for  the 
Summer.  _ 

Money  received  through  the  office  of  The 
Evangelist  for  sufferers  in  Persia:  Dr.  Coan, 
of  Hilo,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  $40 ;  Hoosick 
Falls,  $2 ;  Casper  Lott,  $5 ; - ,  $6. 


of  Laws  on  Louis  Palma  di  Cesnola. 

On  Wednesday  evening  was  held  the  sixth  an¬ 
niversary  exercises  of  the  German  Theological 
School  at  Bloomfield,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Newark, 
the  final  examination  of  the  theological  depart¬ 
ment  taking  place  in  the  morning  of  that  day. 
Drs.  Knox  and  Seibert  are  doing  excellent  work  in 
this  Institution. 

No  more  interesting  Commencement  exercises 
have  ever  been  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Military 
Academy,  Chester,  than  those  which  took  place  on 
Thursday  last.  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  ex-Gover- 
nors  Pollock  and  Hartranft,  Bishop  Simpson,  and 
others  made  addresses.  Captain  Barnett,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  commanded  the  drill.  Pro¬ 
fessors  Hyatt  and  Carter  are  to  be  congratulated. 

The  annlversari’  exercises  of  Temple  Grove 
Seminary,  Saratoga  Springs,  were  Inaugurated 
last  Sabbatli  by  an  anniversary  sermon  from  the 
principal.  Rev.  C.  F.  Dowd.  Examinations  were 
held  on  Fridaj',  Monday,  and  Tuesday.  Monday 
evening  occurred  the  Musical  Recital  under  the 
direction  of  Thomas  P.  Fenner,  (ilass  Day  exer¬ 
cises  Tuesday  afternoon ;  and  Tuesday  evening  an 
address  by  Dr.  Anson  J.  Upson,  recently  elected 
to  a  protessorshlp  in  Auburn  Seminary.  Wednes¬ 
day,  graduating  exercises,  the  graduating  class 
numbering  twelve. 

During  the  past  year  335  pupils  have  attended 
the  Pittsburg  Female  College,  Dr.  I.  C.  Pershing 
president.  Bishop  Simpson  is  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  examinations  commenced 
June  4,  and  will  close  June  17.  The  series  of  en¬ 
tertainments  opened  Thursday  evening,  June  3. 
The  Baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Ramsey.  Wednesday  of  last  week  the 
graduating  exercises  took  place.  There  were  thir¬ 
teen  graduates,  including  four  musical.  At  the 
close.  Rev.  W.  H.  McKibbln,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg,  delivered  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  class. 

Mills  Seminary  of  San  Francisco,  established 
for  the  education  of  the  young  women  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  has  been  deeded  to  a  self-perpetuating 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the 
State  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  at  the  closing  exercises  during 
the  last  week  in  May.  Dr.  Burrowes  made  the 
opening  prayer;  Dr.  Wythe,  on  the  part  of  the 
Trustees,  and  Dr.  Mills,  the  principal,  closed  the 
hour  with  addresses. 

The  graduates  of  Johns-Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  for  1880,  number  twenty-one.  Degrees 
were  conferred  upon  four  on  Commemoration  Day, 
Feb.  23,  and  upon  the  remainder,  June  9,  18W. 
Five  of  these  became  Doctors  of  Philosophy  and 
sixteen  Bachelors  of  Arts. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  Packer  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  occurred  on  Tuesday 
evening,  when  twenty-six  young  ladies  received 
diplomas.  The  Baccalaureate  service  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  Monday  evening  by  Rev.  Charles  Cuth- 
bort  Hall,  who  preached  a  sermon  on  the  words  of 
Paul  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  what  is 
good  and  true.  He  urged  the  special  necessity  for 
women  to  think  independently  regarding  society, 
humanity,  and  religion. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  Commencement  of 
Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va.,  opened  last  Sabbath 
with  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  G.  But¬ 
ler,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  annual  Ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  was  delivered  Monday  evening  by  Rev.  E.  A. 
Wingard  of  Charlotte,  N.C.  The  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  was  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Marshall  of  Vir¬ 
ginia;  and  ex- Governor  Hartranft  of  Pennsylvania 
delivered  the  annual  Address  before  the  Literary 
Societies. 

The  annual  Commencement  of  Gardner  Insti¬ 
tute  occurs  this  (Thursday)  evening.  The  institu¬ 
tion  will  graduate  five  young  ladies.  Rev.  Dr.  Be- 
van  delivers  the  address  to  the  graduates,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  K.  Davis  presents  the  diplomas. 
Music  and  a  reception  follow  at  the  close  of  the  ex¬ 
ercises.  This  is  one  of  the  excellent  schools  of 
this  city. 

The  Commencement  exercises  at  the  Hacketts- 
town  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  take  place  to¬ 
day,  June  17th.  The  annual  sermon  on  last  Sun- 
day,  June  13th,  was  delivered  by  Prof.  W.  N. 
Rice  of  Wesleyan  University. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  Cbmmencement  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  Bo^entown  Female  College,  Borden- 
town,  N.  J.,  have  been  the  last  week.  Annual 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  C.  Strickland.  Com¬ 
mencement  is  to-day,  June  17th. 

The  closing  exorcises  of  the  University  of  Woos¬ 
ter  are  as  follows :  Saturday,  June  19th,  at?  P.  M., 
joint  contest  between  the  Athenroum  anti< Irving 
Literary  Societies.  Sabbath,  June  20th,  at  3  P.  M., 
Baccalaureate  discourse  by  President  Taylor :  7 :30 
P.  M.,  address  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  by  Rev.  G.  C.  Hickman,  D.D.,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Monday,  June  21st,  at  3  P.  M.,  Senior 
Class  day.  Tuesday,  June  22d,  at  9  A.  M.,  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  10:30  A.  M.,  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Willard  Literary  Society ;  7:30 
P.  M.,  Junior  Prize  contest.  Wednesday,  June23(lt 
at  9  A.  M.,  Commencement  exercises;  2  P.  M., 
decennial  celebration,  address  by  Prof.  S.  J.  Wil¬ 
son,  D.D.,  of  Alleghany,  address  of  welcome,  re¬ 
sponses,  banquet,  etc. ;  8  P.  M.,  President’s  recep¬ 
tion.  Unusual  Interest  is  taken  In  this  celebra¬ 
tion,  and  a  large  number  of  friends  have  promised 
to  attend. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Is  one 
hundred’ and  ten  years  old.  It  has  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  students,  of  whom  forty-two  are  in 
the  scientific  department.  Annual  Commencement 
Wednesday,  June  23d.  Bacv.alaureate  sermon  by 
the  President  on  Sunday  evening,  June  20th.  Tues- 
daj’.  Address  before  the  Alumni  by  Hon.  Ellis  A. 
Apgar;  Art  presentation  by  Edward  8.  Vail;  Ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Societies  immediately  after  colla¬ 
tion  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Scudder,  D.D. ;  Junior  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  evening. 

At  the  Commencement  of  Marietta  College,  June 
27th^0th,  the  Rev.  James  Eells,  D.D.,  will  address 
the  Society  of  Inquiry,  and  Hon.  S.  F.  Hunt  of 
Cincinnati,  the  Literary  Societies.  The  oration 
before  the  AUmni  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  W.  G. 
Ballantine  of  Oberlin  Theological  ^minary,  and 
the  poem  by  James  M.  Rees. 

At  Dartmouth,  President  Bartlett  will  preach 
his  Baccalaureate,  June  20,  and  Prof.  Gulliver  of 
Andover  will  deliver  an  address  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Fraternity.  Monday  and  Tuesday  come  the 
examinations  for  the  new  freshman  class;  Tues¬ 
day  evening  graduating  exercises  of  the  Scientific 
Department;  Wednesday,  annual  meeting  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  with  the  President’s  reception  in 
the  evening;  Thursday,  Commenceipent  exercises. 

Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  will  deliver  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon  at  Harvard  College  next 
Sabbath.  Class  Day  exercises  on  the  Friday  fol¬ 
lowing;  and  Wednesday,  30th,  Commencement 
Day.  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs  will  deliver  the 
oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  on  Thursday, 
July  1,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  will  read  the  poem. 
The  list  of  candidates  for  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College  has  been  made  up,  1,091  votes  having  been 
cast,  which  Is  a  larger  number  than  ever  before, 
and  about  100  more  than  last  year.  The  list  is  as 
follows:  John  Lowell,  John  O.  Sargent,  Thomas 
Hill  of  Portland,  Me.;  Henry  Lee,  Joseph  H. 
Choate  of  this  city;  Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr.,  Sidney 
Bartlett,  Henry  S.  Russell,  Henry  L.  Pierce,  and 
Francis  E.  Parker. 

The  annual  exercises  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Ct.,  commence  Sunday,  June  20,  with 
the  Baccalaureate  sermon  by  Bishop  Cyrus  D. 
Foss ;  University  sermon  by  Bishop  R.  S.  Foster. 
Class  Day,  Monday,  the  ’ilst.  Tuesday,  June  22, 
will  be  held  the  tenth  quadrennial  of  the  Elective 
Fraternity— orator,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D. ; 
poet,  E.  H.  Rice,  Ph.D.  Alumni  Festival  Wednes¬ 
day  evening;  Commencement  day  June ‘24.  Thir¬ 
ty-one  students  are  expecting  to  graduate. 

The  ninety-seventh  annual  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises  of  Dickinson  College  open  June20-24th.  The 
sermon  before  the  Society  of  Religious  Inquiry 
will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  Wiley,  D.D., 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  20th.  Baccalaureate  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  President,  in  the  evening.  An  oration 
before  the  Literary  Societies,  by  Hon.  Daniel  Ag- 
new,  LL.D.,  on  Commencement  day,  June  24th. 

The  forty-first  Commencement  exercises  of  the 
Indiana  Asbury  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  will 
open  Sunday,  June  20th,  with  the  Baccalaureate 
sermon  by  President  Martin.  The  annual  Address 
will  be  delivered  by  Philander  Wiley,  D.D.  Com¬ 
mencement  day  June  24th. 

The  next  Commencement  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  is  the  seventy-sixth.  On  Sunday,  June 
27,  occurs  the  Baccalaureate  discourse  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  the  address  before  the  Society  of  Relig¬ 
ious  Inquiry  by  Rev.  John  F.  Stevenson,  LL.D., 
of  Montreal.  Commencement  concert  on  Monday, 
Alumni  meeting  on  Tuesday,  and  au  oration  at 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  celebration  by  Hon.  Roswell 
G.  Horr.  Orations  of  the  graduating  class,  Wed¬ 
nesday.  And  Medical  College  Commencement  on 
the  following  day,  with  an  address  by  Prof.  S.  W. 
Thayer,  LL.D. 
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187G,  270;  1877,  290;  1878,  320;  1879,  370;  1880,  pacific  coast. 

382.  Interesting  references  wore  made  to  the  San  Francisco. — The  thirt3'-fir8t  anniversary  of 
formation  of  the  project  of  building  the  present  the  First  church  was  celebrated  the  last  of  May. 
church,  the  scenes  in  the  chapel  during  the  effort  In  an  address  on  the  occasion,  Kev.  Adbert  Wil- 


NEW  ENG1A.ND.  church,  the  scenes  in  the  Chapel  during  me  enort  in  an  auuress  on  me  oouusiuu,  u 

^  Boaton _ Mr  William  Rrenion  Oreene  ir  was  or-  td  raise  the  necessary  $20,000,  and  to  the  devoted  Hams  said  he  believed  the  first  public  Protestant 

and  inSiS“jur^,  "ork  of  the  womei/ of  the  congregation.  The  rcHgious  service  In  San  Francisco  was  co^^^^ 

First  church  as  successor  of  Dr^^mesB  Dunn  service  in  the  new  lecture-room  was  held  by  Capt.  John  Berrien  Montgomer\  ,  of  the  sloop- 

now  of  PhUadelphia"Xy:H%Senro?Prin^  Dec.  6,  1876.^anJ  the  first  -vice  in^t^^^^^^^^  of-war  Porte-nouth.  hoisted  the^^UnHed 


the  you 
ecessor 


vounir  nastnr  is  a  verv  hnnefiil  one  His  nred-  anu  me  scnool  under  nis  aarainisirauon  nas  in-  jrauanm  te  i.i  mo  oia. 

Slin^S^ndUrk^rt^at  cit^kn?  creased  from  70  in  1861  to  488  in  April  of  this  year,  members,  three  gentlemen-Dr.  Turner,  W  W. 

isor  did  a  grand  work  in  that  citj,  and  me  re  r^i«..<i  nnl.lwoll.  and  Frederick  Billinirs— and  one  lady. 


NEW  SORE. 


suits  remain  to  flourish  and  exnand.^  ’  The  following  table  shows  how  the  amounts  raised  Caldwell,  and  Frederick  Billings — and  one  lady, 

^  ’  for  congregational  purposes  have  increased  from  the  wife  of  Col.  John  W.  Gearj’,  an<i  other  sub- 

NEW  TORE.  time  to  time:  In  1862  the  collections  were  $1,177;  stantial  helpers  were  his  fellow  voj^agers,  from 

Few  York.— It  is  about  two  j-ears  since  Kev.  Wil-  1865,  $5,705;  1871,  $9,028;  1873,  $19,414 ;  1877,  $22,-  whom,  and  not  himself,  eanie  the  suggestion  to 
liam  Lloyd  and  a  portion  of  the  congregation  eon-  334;  iggO,  $15,141.  Total  in  the  twenty  years,  organize  a  ripened  Christian  fellowship,  and  to 
nected  with  the  Madison-avenue  Reformed  church  $183,722— averaging  $9,186  a  year.  The  pastor  seal  the  bond  of  attachment  which  had  more  and 
established  a  separate  organization,  withdrawing  also  reports  91  marriages  in  that  time,  186  funer-  more  united  them,  in  a  covenant  church  relation, 
entirely  from  that  body.  A  committee  was  ap-  als,  and  9,915  pastoral  calls,  the  date  of  every  one  To  the  rcMiuest  preferred,  he  was  happy  to  accede; 
pointed  last  April  to  make  application  to  the  Pres-  of  which  is  recorded.  During  his  entire  pastor-  and,  delayed  somewhat  for  the  want  of  a  conven- 
bytery  of  New  York  for  admission  as  a  Presbj  teri-  ate  the  congregation  has  been  at  peace.  He  bears  lent  place,  on  the  2()th  of  Maj-,  1849,  in  the  public 


At  the  meeting  last  week  such 


‘sbj'teri-  ate  the  congregation  has  been  at  peace.  He  bears  lent  place,  on  the  2()th  of  Maj',  1849,  in  the  public 
ch  appli-  jovful  and  grateful.testimony  that  there  has  been  school-house,  by  the  authority  given  by  the  Gen- 


without  a  dissenting  voice,  declaring  themselves  work  in  the  missionary  fields,  Sundaj'-school,  sew-  southern  church. 

independent  of  all  denominations.  ing-school,  and  other  spheres  of  Clu-istian  effort,  sabbath-schools  —The  report  to  tlie  General  As- 

laUp.— The  debt  on  the  parsonage  of  this  church  h.os  been  most  praiseworthy.  Dr.  Henry,  at  the  Southern  Church  gave  the  number 

is  gone.  The  parsonage  was  purchased  two  close  of  the  serv-ice,  was  surrounded  bj- his  pto-  Sumiay-schools  making  returns  as  909;  number 
years  ago.  A  fraction  of  the  amount  was  paid  pie,  who  pressed  forward  to  take  him  bj- the  hand,  teachers,  8,699;  number  of  scholars,  69,890; 
soon  after.  Nothing  more  was  done  until  a  few  and  to  testify  witli  many  kind  words  their  atiec-  teachers  added  to  liie  Cliureh  in  1880, 

weeks  ago.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  congrega-  turn  and  respect.  In  the  evening  the  bunuaj-  of  scliolars  added,  1,707;  totai  con- 

tlon  and  the  great  generosity  of  kind  friends,  the  school  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary.  tribiitions  of  schools,  $25,643;  number  of  colored 

church  has  not  only  raised  $1,300  for  the  manse,  r/ie  Oxford  CoayrcgrrtO'oa  worshipped  for  the  first  schools,  12.  More  of  the  schools  are  under  the 
but  an  old  fioating  debt  also  of  $400  has  been  wip-  time  in  their  new  chapel  on  the  second  Sabbatii  of  control  of  the  sessions,  than  ever  before.  Fewer 
ed  out.  On  Sunday,  June  6,  collections  were  this  month.  It  is  large,  and  will  very  well  ac-  presbyteries  reported  than  last  year,  . -11111  in  order 
made  both  morning  and  evening,  and  the  money  commodate  the  people  until  the  completion  of  the  to  the  more  thorough  and  systematic  organizing 
raised!  At  the  evening  service  resolutions  were  church.  Dr.  Robbins  and  his  congregation  are  to  Sabbath-school  works,  tlie  Committee  recom- 
carried,  by  a  rising  vote,  expressing  the  thanks  of  be  congratulated  on  its  rising  so  soon  out  of  the  ,ucnded  tiiat  the  Fresbyteries  appoint  a  superin- 
the  congregation  to  their  friends,  and  especially  ashes.  .  tendent  of  Sabbath-schools,  or  a  iiermanent  com- 

to  the  family  of  Mr.  Robert  Lenox  Maitland.  Bethany  church  enjoys  a  continuance  of  mittee  with  the  special  duty  of  promoting  Sabbath- 

Highland  Falls. — The  numerous  friends  of  Rev.  prosperitj-  under  its  new  pastor,  Kev.  Dr.  J.  B.  school  work ;  tliat  all  I’resbyterian  Sabbatli- 
O.  H.  Hazard  gave  him  a  parting  demonstration  Dunn.  Last  Sabbath  forty-eight  were  .added  to  its  schools  be  conducted  under  control  of  the  session, 
of  their  attachment  on  Wednesday  evening,  9Lh  communion,  twentj'-seveii  on  profession  of  faith,  and  thus  cultivate  the  idea  that  the  Sabbath- 
Inst.,  in  anticipation  of  his  departure  for  Europe,  and  nearly  all  heads  of  families.  school  is  not  something  apart  from  the  Church  ; 

The  delicacies  of  the  season  were  supplemented  Greeincich-street  Church  Sabbath-school  cele-  i^hat  the  sessions  Institute  teachers’  meetings  and 


on  steamer  Jiiiaiopia,  ou  oaiuruay,  latu  iiisi.  Rev  William  Huiton  is  pastor.  Tlie  sum  con-  puuiicaiions  as  tiie  lc.\l  uooks  01  Liie  sciuaus,  su 

Otilville. — Rev.  R.  H.  Craig  announceii  on  the  tributed  bv  the  scholars  during  the  year  was  $250.  that  so  called  helps,  whose  doctrines  are  often 
last  Sabbath  of  Maj’  that  the  debt  of  $1,164  rest-  The  exercises  closed  with  an  address  by  Rev.  Da-  false,  and  for  which  no  one  is  responsible,  may  be 
ing  on  the  parsonage  had  been  fully  pledged,  vid  Winters.  The  pastor  stated  that  of  the  $4,500  shut  out;  that  measures  be  taken  to  increase  the 
The  work  began  at  the  celebration  of  the  twenty--  required  to  paj’ for  the  recent  improvement,  $4,000  attendance  in  the  scliools  and  encourage  sj'stern- 
flfth  anniversary  of  the  churcti,  and  has  been  ac-  had  already  been  secured.  giving  to  all  the  objects  of  benevolence  in  the 

complished  without  professional  help.  The  par-  Norristown. -Rev.  C.  H.  Baldwin  has  received  a  .“iecfir^fsmuK^^^ 

sonage  was  built  SIX  ye^  ago,  and  has  cost  the  call  to  the  First  church  of  Norristown,  which  he  ‘  Le  n 

congregation  about  $3,000.  The  church  and  Sun-  bas  under  consideration  with  concise  answeis  to  the  questions  pi opounutu 

day-school  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  ‘ 


that  so-called  helps,  whose  doctrines  are  often 


^  ^  *-■  V.-  u  Bradford. — This  church  (Rev.J.R.Findlcypas- 

Albaay  Ptesbytery.-At  its  recent  meeting,  which  ^  j  dedicated  May  30th.  Dr.  W.  T.  Finley 


was  attended  by  thirty-two  ministers  and  twentj-- 
four  elders.  Rev.  G.  P.  Hawley  was  chosen  modera¬ 
tor.  The  opening  sermon  \vas  bj' Rev.  J.  C.  Bo^-d  of  the  debt '’remaining  was  $3  356.  To  this  lege,  Ala.,  this  year,  all  of  w  hom  w  ill  become  pas- 

Kin^boro.  The  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly  ^^ould  be  added  a  balance  due  the  pastor  of  $500,  tors  of  colored  Congregational  churches, 
repor^.  and  their  fidelity  was  approv-ed.  Re\.  .md  to  the  janitor  $25 — in  all,  $3,881.  On  the  day  Rev.  Willard  F.  Hardy  iianowly  ('seaped  a  failure 
Dr.  Holmes  of  Albany  iread  a  carefullj -prepare!  yf  dedication,  the  handsome  amount  of  $5,100  was  to  be  ordained  as  p.astor  of  a  Congregational 
paper  on  ‘  Presbyterian  Polity  in  ito  Relations  o  rjii^ed,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,219,  which  will  be  church  at  Whately,  M.iss.,  because  he  said,  in  an- 

Va^nt  Churches.  It  w^  warmly  com  mem  ei ,  towards  building  a  parsonage.  swer  to  a  question  by  the  Council,  that  “  it  is  our 

d^stribuYton  amonc  tlf^  ministers*^  and  elders  of  '  Scranton. — On  the  1st  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Beebcr  fault,  and  not  simply  our  misfortune,  that  Adam 

the  Presbytery.  Rev.  J.  H.  Crum,  stated  supvily  '  "’as  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  church,  where  sinned.”  Several  members  objected  to  that  doc- 
of  the  Gloversville  church,  after  a  prolonged  dis-  he  succeeds  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bolden,  who  is  now  trine. 

cussion  was  received  to  membership  from  a  Con-  m  the  Turkish  missionary  lield.  Ihe  sermon  was  Salem.— Miss  Mary  C.  .\nderson  of  Salem,  Ma-ss., 
gregational  association.  Mr.  Isaac  R.  Rankin,  a  preached  by  Rev.  William  P.  White;  charge  to  the  has  left  by  will,  $12,000  for  a  parsonage  for  the 
licentiate,  who  has  received  a  call  from  the  church-  pastor  by  Rev  W.  B.  Waller;  to  the  people  by  Tabernacle  Church,  Rev.  DoNVittS.  Clark  pastor, 
eg  of  Nassau  and  East  Nassau,  was  also  received  Hcv.  F,  B.  Hod^e.  and  S1,0(I0,  the  income  ot*  wliieli  is  to  be  used  for 

from  the  Congregationalists.  The  sum  of  $300  Hyde  Park. — Rev.  D.  K,  Freeman  of  the  Wash-  the  poor  of  the  Society ;  $500  to  the  American 

was  voted  from  the  Church-building  Fund  to  aid  burii-street  (Scranton)  church,  whose  health  has  Board,  tlie  same  to  tlie  Massachusetts  Home  XIis- 
the  church  in  Jefferson,  Schoharie  county.  The  become  impaired  by  too  close  application  to  his  sioiiary  Society,  and  after  a  few  luivate  annuities. 
Standing  Committees  made  their  reports,  which  pastoral  duties  and  to  the  material  interests  of  the  remainder  to  the  Salem  City  Hospital, 
were  approved,  and  that  on  ^bbath-schools  spe-  his  congregation,  lias  been  voted  an  extended  Rev.  L.  L.  Briggs. — The  late  pastor  of  the  Uni- 


preached  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  I.  C.  Pershing 
ill  the  evening.  The  church  cost  about  $7,200, 


in  the  sessional  reports. 

CONGREG.VTIO.VAl,. 

Colored  Ministers. — Eight  young  men  giadiiato 
from  the  theological  deiiai  tment  of  Talladega  Col- 


cially  commended 


leave  of  absence,  and  has  just  sailed  for  Europe,  versalist  church  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted 


The  Livingston  County  Sunday-school  held  its  an-  He  is  a  delegate  to  the  Sunday-school  Centenary,  Orthodox  views,  resigned  liis  charge  at  Auburn, 
lal  session  in  the  Presbvterian  church  of  Mount  Jifter  the  meeting  of  which  he  will  make  the  tour  and  united,  his  wife  also,  with  Plymouth  church, 

-  .  _ _  .  .  _  »  ^9  ...ill  4- l»  O _  T» _  A  Tt  T>  . . 1  TV  TV 


present  felt  nmply  repaid.  It  is  scarcely  neces-  congrcfjation,  who  hope  lie  may  return  restored  to  settled  in  Boston,  Fhiladelpliia,  and  Auburn.  He 
wry  to  say  that  hospitality  abounded,  and  that  a  vigorous  health  in  mind  and  body.  now  wishes  to  labor  in  the  Congregational  body, 

generous  collation  was  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  Presbytery  of  Erie. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Prosby-  i*’  indorsed  by  evangelical  ministers, 
congregation,  both  daj’s,  in  the  lecture-room.  tery  of  Erie  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  June  10th,  the  pas-  Minnesota. — The  Congregational  Home  Mission- 

Deansville. — Mr.  A.  W.  Allen  of  the  recent  grad-  toral  relation  existing  between  Rev.  William  S.  ary  Board  of  Minnesota  have  issued  circulars  ad- 
uating  class  of  Auburn  Seminarj',  has  accepted  an  Fulton  and  the  First  church.  Oil  Citj',  was  dis-  dressed  to  Congregationalists  of  New  England  and 
invitation  to  take  charge  of  this  congregation.  solved,  and  Mr.  Fulton 'accepted  a  call  from  the  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  calling  attention  to  the 
Mount  Morris.-The  exercises  of  the  recent  Dec-  and  arrangements  were  opportunities  there  offered.  Among  other  things  it 


now  wishes  to  labor  in  the  Congregational  body, 
and  is  indorsed  by  evangelical  ministers. 
Minnesota. — The  Congregational  Home  Mission- 


Mount  Morris. — The  exercises  of  the  recent  Dec¬ 


oration  davwere  observed  in  this  vllla<'e  on  the  instalbition  on  July  20th;  also  Kev.  says;  “We  have  137  churches  with  6,654  mem- 

Babbath  a/thev  were  also  in  Geneseo  and  Nunda  Easton  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  bers,  of  which  ninety  are  under  the  care  of  the 

TW^f  tL  ctor^vmen  of  this  Brooklyn ;  also  Mr.  J.  M.  Stitt,  a  licentiate  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  Thirteen  of  these 

Crated  by  the  village  press.  Their  reply  last  care  of  Presbytei j .  doubtless  be  formed  tins  par.  W  e  are  now  thud 

week  (signed  Levi  Parsons,  pastor  of  the  Presby-  avest  A’IRGIKIA.  1**’^  of  distinctiply  Piotestaiit  denomina- 

terian  church ;  J.  A.  Massey,  rector  of  St.  John’s  Monndsville.- At  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  June  Ji,  nruch  more  to  the  same  import,  for  the 

.rtuiicb;  And  James  HIU.  pastor  of  Methodist  1.  Meoeca.  WUUam  G.  Pollc^k  and  Joim  U.  Trus-  Parppac  of  encouraging  the  immigration  of  Con- 
Episcopal  church)  tells  some  plain  truths  in  a  sell  were  licensed.  Presbjtery  also  ordained  Mr.  gregaiionaiists. 

fearless  manner,  well  calculated  to  arrest  the  ^Trussed  and  Mr.  John  B.  Pomeroy  as  evangelists,  The  Cypress  Slash  Effort.— A  new  church  of  ex-cap¬ 
growing  tendency  to  Sabbath  desecration,  and  to  the  former  to  go  to  Kansas  and  the  latter  to  Da-  tives  at  C^'press  Slash,  Ga.,  is  now  engaged  in 
vindicate  the  independence  of  the  clergy  of  all  kota.  Rev.  S.  E.  Elliott  was  dismissed  to  the  building  its  humble  temple.  Congregational  Su- 
who  assume  to  control  their  action.  Presbytery  of  Kittanning,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  McCarroll,  perintendent  Roy,  recently  preaching  to  them  to 

Th!.  nnn..a]  Floral  noiiPPrl  of  the  licentiate,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  Rev.  H.  encourage  the  work,  presented  to  them  Zecha- 
S?t  LSav  Lenin^  receivetl  from  the  Wesleyan  Metho-  nas  vision  of  the  golden  candlestick,  which  had 

^der  toTdiractio^of  the  suMrintend^^^  Church,  and  a  call  put  into  his  hands  from  i'cen  originally  used  in  a  similar  way  at  the  re- 

Frost  Ve  aUenda^ce  ^  Frankfort.  bui  ding  of  the  Jewish  Temple  by  the  restored 

Frost,  me  attenaance  was  very  lar^^e,  e  pe  3  oHio  captives,  whereupon  the  people  burst  out  sponta- 

from  other  towns,  and  all  seemed  pleased.  The  umo.  neuslv  and  with  electric  effect  • 

young  ladies  had  decorated  the  church,  and  the  Batavia.— The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  church  C"®  y,  a  a  vvitn  eieciric  entet . 

effect  was  beautiful,  the  pulpit  and  desk  being  was  recent^’ celebra^^^^^^  ?our  iamp8%nmSed 

covered  with  flowers  5  while  on,  r  banner  at  the  I9»  lo29.  -A-n  addiess  wab  delivered  by  Mi.  M.  Ja-  Keep  your  lamps  trimmed  und  a-burning, 

back  was  inscribed,  letter  b3'  letter,  the  words  mleson,  giving  the  history  of  the  church  for  fift3’  For  this  work’s  almost  done. 

“  Jesus,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.”  The  singing  was  years.  About  344  members  have  been  received.  Brothers,  don|t  grow  weary, 

also  fine,  and  the  class  exercises  and  recitations  The  present  number  is  113.  Only  six  persons  have  B^Xe”;  doi“  t  grow  wea?y’ 

were  well  rendered.  Taken  altogether,  it  was  one  been  tried  for  offences,  and  of  these  but  two  found  For  this  work's  almost  done. 

of  the  best  concerts  ever  given  here.  •  guilty.  Keep  your  lamps  trimmed  and  a-burnlng, 

r  Potsdam.— Rev.  George  HarkneSS  was  installed  ,  Newark.— The  Zanesville  Presbytery  met  in  this  Keep  your  lamps  trimmed  and  a-burning! 

pastor  of  this  church  on  the  second  Monday  of  church  June  3d.  Rev.  R.  R.  Moore  was  received  For  this  work’s  almost  done.” 

this  month.  Dr.  J.  Jermain  Porter  preached  the  from  the  Presbyter3’  of  Pittsburg,  and  installed  keforaikd  chukuh 


care  of  Presb3'ter3’.  doubtless  be  formed  this  year.  We  are  now  third 

AA^EST  A’lKGiKlA  I*®*'  distinctively  Protestant  denomina- 

MonndsviUe.-At  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  June  ^ 

1.  Masuua.  WUliaiuG.  Pollc^k  and  JoUn  H.  Trus-  of  encouragino  the  Immigiatioii  of  Con - 

sell  were  licensed.  Presbv'tery  also  ordained  Mr.  Sr^B'^'Vionaiisis. 

'Trussell  and  Mr.  John  B.  Pomero3’  as  evangelists,  Cjrpress  Slash  Effort. — A  new  church  of  ex-cap- 


from  other  towns,  and  all  seemed  pleased.  The 
young  ladies  had  decorated  the  church,  and  the 


effect  was  beautiful,  the  pulpit  and  desk  being  was  recently  celebrated.  It  was  organized  Dec. 
covered  with  flowers ;  while  on  a  banner  at  the  19,  1829.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  M.  Ja- 


For  this  work’s  almost  done. 

Brothers,  don’t  grow  weary. 

Brothers,  don’t  grow  weary. 

Brothers,  don’t  grow  weary. 

For  this  work’s  almost  done. 

Keep  your  lamps  trimmed  and  a-burning. 
Keep  your  lamps  trimmed  and  a-burning. 
Keep  your  lamps  trimmed  and  a-burning. 
For  this  work’s  almost  done.” 


Delaware. — One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
the  Tear  is  the  regular  anniversary  of  the  Old 
Swedes  Church,  whose  venerable  age  makes  It  a 
curiosity.  There  are  three  services  held  every 
Trinity  Sunday  in  commemoration  of  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  in  1698.  The  early  settlers 
cam*  in  1638.  They  did  not  come  out  as  a  colony 
of  t>e  Church,  but  brought  with  them  a  Minister 
who  served  merely  as  Chaplain  to  the  Colon3-. 
The  colony  continued  thus  till  1697,  when  three 
Misfionaries  were  sent  out  and  one  settled  over 
the  Swedish  Church.  This  rule  was  continued  In 
Delaware,  New  JeiBey,  and  Pennsylvania,  n«‘arl3’ 
to  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence.  As  time 
rolled  on  the  Swedish  language  grew  into  disuse, 
and  the  English  came  into  greater  use,  until  a  re- 
qiieit  was  made  and  granted,  that  an  English  ser¬ 
vice  be  allowed  In  the  church.  Subsequent  to  the 
War  of  Independence  this  chuicli  was  transferred 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  since 
been  such  in  the  Diocese  of  Delaware. 

REFOKMEU  EPISCOPAL. 

Clicago. — Bishop  Fallows  has  arranged  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  of  Summer  Sabbath  discourses.  Dr. 
Lorimer  is  to  tell  us  why  he  is  a  Baptist;  Dr. 
Niiido,  why  he  is  a  Methodist;  Prof.  Peabody, 
why  he  is  a  Unitarian  ;  Prof.  F.  L.  Patton,  why  he 
is  a  Presbyterian  ;  Dr.  Ryder,  why  he  is  a  Univer- 
salist;  Dr.  Goodwin,  why  he  is  a  Congregational- 
Ist;  Bishop  Payne,  WI13’  he  is  an  African  Alethod- 
ist;  a  Swedenborgiaii  is  to  give  the  reasons  for 
his  faith ;  and  Bishop  Cheney  is  to  close  113’  tell¬ 
ing  why  he  is  a  Reformed  Episcopalian.  Wo  pre¬ 
dict  the  congregation  will  be  lett,  at  the  close  of 
all  tills,  in  a  ver3’  muddled  condition  of  mind. 

METHODIST. 

Methodist  Hymnal. — The  new  Methodist  H3’mnal 
was  issued  in  June,  1878.  Since  that  time  the 
Book  Concern  in  New  York  has  sold  about  300,000 
copies. 

Thanksgiving  Fund.  —  The  English  Wesleyan 
Thanksgiving  pledges  liad  reacheil,  up  to  May  ’20, 
ail  aggregate  of  $1,391,448.  It  is  now  expected 
that  the  total  pledges  will  reach  the  grand  totiil  of 
$1,500,000. 

Deleg;ates. — The  Methodist  Protestant  General 
CoiiP'rence  last  week  elected  the  following  dele¬ 
gates  to  tlic  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  to 
be  held  in  London  in  .August,  1881 :  Revs.  L.  W. 
Bates,  D.D.,  G.  B.  M’Elroy,  S.  B.  Sq^itherland, 
D.I).,  Hon.  C.  AV.  Button,  J.  J.  Gillespie,  and  Ex- 
Governor  W.  H.  Pierrejioiit. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary’s  exhibit  shows  that 
since  It  lost  its  endowment  fund  b3’  reverses  in 
Marcli,  1876,  subscriiitions  and  contributions  to 
the  amount  of  $311,000  luive  been  secured,  tiie  in¬ 
terest  of  which  is  suHioieut  to  meet  the  present 
current  expenses  of  the  institution. 

Paterson. — The  congregation  of  Grace  Metliodist 
Episcopal  church,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  will  woi’ship  in 
a  tent  during  the  Summer.  The  church  was  in¬ 
sured  for  $5,000,  but  as  it  was  mortgaged  for  $10,- 
000,  its  recent  dostructioii  by  fire  has  left  an  in¬ 
debtedness  of  $5,000.  Mr.  Hammond,  tlie  pastor, 
has  issued  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  congregation, 
making  an  urgent  appeal  In  behalf  of  rebuilding 
the  burned  edifice.  Tlie  church  has  over  400 
members,  and  the  Sunday-school  has  650. 

Methodist  Missions  South. — The  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Cliureh  Soutli  has  taken  an  advanced  step, 
and  made  tlie  following  appropriations  for  the 
next  year;  China,  $30,248;  Central  Mexican  Mis¬ 
sion  $27,600 ;  Mexican  Border  Mission,  $15,000 ; 
Brazil  Mission,  $3,900;  Pacific  Coast,  $15,700;  In¬ 
dian  Mission,  $10,000 ;  German  Mission,  $5,000 ; 
Flox’ida  Conlereiice,  $3,000;  French  Mission  in 
Louisiana,  $1,000;  Nortliwcst  Me.xican  and  'Fexas 
Border,  $4,000;  salaiy,  travelling,  and  oHico  ex¬ 
penses  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  $5,800.  ’Total, 
$121, ’248.  They  are  to  have  two  missionary  pa¬ 
pers. 

BAPTIST. 

Conunonion  Question  in  Vermont. — A  correspondent 
of  The  AVatchman  recently  stated  that  the  Bap¬ 
tists  ill  Vermont  had  squarely  taken  the  position  of 
close  communion.  Another  correspondent  wrote 
to  that  jiaper  the  following  letter  in  reply :  It  is 

well  known  that  Rev. - ,  of  - ,  has 

been  teaching  open  communion  views  ever  since 
he  went  there.  Your  correspondent  presented  a 
summary  of  his  work  there  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  AVatchmaii ;  bixt3’-nine  additions  by  baptism 
in  less  than  two  years.  Of  these  additions,  fifty 

have  come  into  the - church  with  the  open 

avowal  that  they  do  not  believe  in  close  commun¬ 
ion.  Several  have  joined  with  the  statement  that 
they  believe  in  the  open  practice;  and  that  if 
they  joined,  they  should  go  to  the  Lord’s  Table 
with  their  friends  of  other  orders  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented.  How  far  these  views  and  prac¬ 
tices  prevail,  the  writer  will  not  determine. 

FAMINE  IN  PERSIA. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Hartt,  Treasurer  of  the  Ladies  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  22  North 
AVashington  Square,  New  York,  acknowledges  the 
receijit  during  the  past  week  of  the  following  sums 
for  the  relief  of  Famine  Sufferers  in  Persia,  which 
have  been  forwarded : 

Mn.  M.  B.  Crocker,  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  $10;  Mrs.  Amanda 
Bead,  Corfu,  N.  Y.,  50;  Helen  M.  Jackson,  New  York,  1; 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Merwlu,  Washington,  D.  C.,  6. 


this  month.  Dr.  J.  Jermain  Porter  preached  the  from  the  Presbyter3’  of  Pittsburg,  and  installed  REFOR.aied  church. 

sermon;  Dr.  James  Gardner  gave  the  charge  to  pastor  of  the  First  church  of  Newark.  At  the  in-  Vom  HoUJinAra  «tonia  n  tv 

the  pastor;  and  Dr.  Tryon  Edwards  the  charge  to  teresting  services  at  night.  Rev.  G.  F.  Moore  pre-  ho? 

the  people.  The  congregation  was  very  large  and  sided.  Rev.  D.  B.  Hervey  preached  the  sermon.  b  rthday  in  a 

.1,  £,rvi««  of  Kostins  eh.r.'Lr.'’  and  Rev.  W.  P.  Sheen  aid  W.  M.  EoWa.o,.  gave 

Niagam  Falls.— The  profits  of  a  lecture  recently  tnarots.  present.  Among  the  attendants  were  reriresenta- 

delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon  of  this  place,  at  Milan.— Rev.  J.  H.  AValter  preached  his  twent3'-  tives  from  Schodack,  Castleton,  New  Baltimore, 
Spencerport,  go  toward  the  erection  of  a  soldiers’  fifth  anniver-sary  sermon  May  30.  He  came  to  Onisquethaw,  and  Jerusalem,  over  which  church- 
monument  for  the  town  of  Ogden.  Milan  from  Lane  Seminary,  and  found  a  church  ©s  he  had  been  settled  as  pastor  for  various  peri- 

nea¥  jersey  numbering  140  member’s.  During  the  quarter  of  ods  from  1829  to  1864. 


monument  for  the  town  of  Ogden.  Milan  from  Lane  Seminary,  and  found  a  church  ©s  he  had  been  settled  as  pastor  for  various  peri- 

NFW  JERSEY  numbering  140  member’s.  During  the  quarter  of  ods  from  1829  to  1864. 

century  it  has  lost  435  members.  It  now  nuni- 

New  BruMWick.-A  new  chapel  has  just  tren  ded-  bers  250.  One-half  of  all  who  joined  were  mem-  General  Synod.— The  General  Synod  of  the  Re- 
icated  by  the  Second  church,  of  which  Dr.  John  bers  of  the -Sunday-school.  The  church  has  rais-  formed  Church  in  America  met  in  the  First  Re- 
Woodbridge  is  pastor.  Dr.  AVoodbridge  presided ;  gygj.  jiq  000  for  benevolent  objects.  formed  church  of  Brooklyn  on  June  2d.  The 

T\».  TAiMiVAr  onH  offAt*  cinnrifi^r  Mr  *  T> ci _ t  rxrxrx  _ j 


„  _ .  ^  J  .X  .  -  .  ed  over  $10,000  for  benevolent  objects,  formed  church  of  Brooklyn  on  June  2d.  The 

Dr.  Steele  led  in  prayer,  and  after  singing  Dr.  Minutes  of  the  Particular  Synods  for  1880  and 

McKnight  preached  a  sermon.  Dr.  AVoodbridge  -wilhigan.  those  of  the  General  Synod  for  1879,  give  the  fol- 

making  the  dedicatory  prayer.  <  Grand  Rapi^.— Re-^  Theodore  D.  Marsh,  the  lowing  figures :  In  1879— Cliurches,  500 ;  ministers, 

Montclair. — Dr.  J.  Romeyn  Berr3- has  been  pas-  Synodi^l  Missioni^3'  oi_thi8  State,  has  changed  546;  families,  44,350;  communicants,  80,228;  re- 
tor  of  this  church  for  ten  years.  During  this  time  address  from  Paw  Paw  to  3i>7  Lyon  street,  ceived  on  confession,  3,548;  Sabbath-schools,  095 ; 


290  persons  have  been  added,  126  on  profession  of  Rapids,  tvtttawa  — t - ’ 

faith.  The  amount  contributed  to  religious  and  ‘  \  religious  and  benevolent  purposes,  $175,4‘24.09;  for 

benevolent  objects  was  $40,000,  of  which  $6,(X)0  Jeffersonville.— The  fiftieth  anniversar3’  of  this  congregational  purposes,  $745,502.71.  In  1880 — 
were  given  during  the  past  3’ear.  church  was  held  last  month  in  a  public  hall  of  Churches,  510;  ministers,  544;  families,  43,289; 

Hnckettrtown.-This  congregation  has  raised  the  confession, 

salary  of  Rev.  Alexander  Proudfit,  to  $1,‘200.  occasion  of  great  interest.  3,272 ;  Sabbath-schools,  645 ;  Sabbath-school  schol- 

Newark.-Rev.  M.  F.  Hollister  completed  his  ILLINOIS.  otent  n^roosef "$lS‘9?8%7  •  ^ 

tenth  year  here  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month.  .  Chicago.-At  the  installation  for  Tuesday  even-  $849.^4  86.  The  annar.nr.iSnin 


Sabbath-school  scholars,  79,250 ;  contributions  for 
religious  and  benevolent  purposes,  $175,4*24.09;  for 


sat^^ToTReTITlernde^^^^^^^^^^  ®®®-‘®"  ‘“Merest.  3,272  ;Sabbath-schools:  645 ;  Sabbath-school  schol- 

Newark.-Rev.  M.  F.  Hollister  completed  his  ILLINOIS.  otent  n^roosef "$lS‘9?8%7  •  ^ 

tenth  year  here  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month.  ^  Chicago.— At  the  installation  for  Tuesday  even-  ®  '  *^78.97  >  ^  ®®“Srega^^^^ 

In  this  time  224  persons  have  been  admitted,  121  ing.  to  place  Rev.  J.  H.  AValker  over  the  new  Camp-  SS  savJ  The  Int 

on  profession.  Twelve  members  have  died,  and  bell  Park  congregation.  Dr.  A.  E.  Kittredge  was  ^  ^j[*®  of  tome 

thirty-seven  have  been  dismissed  to  other  church-  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon ;  Dr.  F.  L.  Patton  addinc  the  tettttte  bt  eitLctirit  tin.V 

es,  making  the  net  gain  165,  leaving  the  present  to  charge  the  pastor,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  AVorrall  to  give  tTctte  and  deducts 

membership  at  216.  The  Sunday-school  held  Its  the  charge  to  the  people.  The  Home  Missionary  Shs  ’  and 

thlny^econd  to  the  ,ve»tag.  SS’.7to“olfowSmoSto  he'pSS  to  SS  w““  »“'>■  ’'■»«  reported,  hi  “„TE  thc?e  hUs  bec“ 

.  SSjtoiirf  ‘‘.'hir  o'"”™''.  Fort,.|ltot.Stteet  church.  tSM ;  “  “‘““I  »'  n-cmhershlp  „t  1,769  souls, 

a  great  reiiei  irom  a_  Duruen  snicn  nas  wcignea  51700!  Westminster.  $4.50;  Campbell  liitherav 


ti^nir  n;rmtt  from  o^  Westminster,  $450; 

Rev.  W.  H.  Gill,  prepared  the  way  for  lifting  the 


church  debt,  which,  contrary  to  all  former  usages 


once  more  out  of  debt. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


or^  pastor)  w^  celebrated  on  the  first  Sabbath  twenty-seven  years 

of  the  month.  The  first  service  of  tbm  congrega-  _ 

tion  was  held  on  the  16th  of  April,  1853,  by  Dr,  Bock  Island. — Kev.  J.  K.  Mill 


Notlas. 


»  1  Reunion,  $700;  AVestmmster,  $450;  Campbell  Lutheran. 

upon  it.  A  sermon  from  our  much-loved  pastor,  «  j- 

Rev.  W.  H.  Gill,  prepared  the  way  for  lifting  the  Ordination.  During  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 

church  debt,  which,  contrary  to  all  former  usages  Polo. — The  church  of  this  place  held  its  thirty-  third  annual  minting  of  the  Synod  of  the  Luther- 
of  our  church,  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  second  anniversary  on  the  first  of  June  with  great  an  Church  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  Lancaster, 
from  year  to  year  for  the  last  five  years,  until  it  enjoyment.  The  ladies  prepared  an  excellent  eleven  young  men  were  Brdained. 
reached  $3,(X)0.  Having  pew-rents,  which  are  con-  “tea”  in  the  basement,  and  in  the  evening  Rev.  Seventh  Semi-centennial. — On  the  25th  of  June, 
sidered  perfectly  reliable,  due  on  the  first  of  July  Dr.  Cairns  of  Edinburgh  gave  an  address  on  the  1530,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  the  Protestant 
next,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,600  was  at  once  sub-  relation  of  Great  Britain  to  America.  Polo  is  in  princes  and  reformers  of  Germany  presented  a 
scribed ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  midst  of  a  Scotch  community  of  substantial  declaration  of  their  faith  before  the  Emperor 
the  pastor  and  the  church  to  know  that  we  are  well-to-do  farmers.  Charles  V.,  and  this  is  known  in  history  as  the 

once  more  out  of  debt.  a.  ^  Bloomington. — The  address  of  Rev.  L.  P.  Craw-  Augsburg  Confession.  The  seventh  serai-centen- 

PENNSYLVANIA.  tord  was  clianged  last  October — a  fact  which  we  ial  anniversary  of  this  important  event  will  there- 

T>T.{i.A.iiii,i.  Till  should  have  noticed  then  had  the  information  fore  occur  on  the  25th  of  the  present  month,  and 

inr reached  us— from  Farmer  City  to  Bloomlngtou.  the  Lutheran  General  Synod  has  recommended  its 

Mr.  Crawford  has  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Evan-  pastors  to  preach  appropriate  discourses  on  the 


Confession  next  Sabbath  or  on  the  following  one. 

tion  was  held  on  the  16th  of  April,  1853,  by  Dr.  Rock  Island. — Rev.  J.  R.  Miller  of  the  Br^dway  Protestant  episcopal. 

Saunders.  Two  years  later  an  organization  was  church  h^  under  consideration  an  mviUtion  to  London.— American  residents  in  London  purpose 
effected,  and  Rev.  Charles  H.  Ewing  chosen  pas-  conduct  the  editorial  woik  of  the  Sunda3 -school  ejecting  an  Episcopal  church  in  that  citvat  a  cost 
tor.  In  1858  a  lot  having  been  presented  to  the  department  of  the  Board  of  Publication.  It  is  $75,000,  for  which  an  appeal  has  already  been 
parish  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Miller,  widow  of  the  Rev.  probable  that  he  will  accept  the  place,  for  which  ^ 

‘,2  IOWA.  P».p,..4._s,.  Andrews  church,  Ha,,. 


cnange  tne  name  U)  mat  oy  wnicn  me  churen  is  Aiaaci  . ill 

now  known,  and  a  plan  was  adopted  for  a  chapel.  Kippey. — A  church  of  about  twenty  members  W£^  ,  »  dedication  of  whini  repairs,  a 

Messrs.  Blair  and  Shriver,  and  other  pioneers,  recently  organized  at  this  place.  Bev.W.G.Hl^  sent  out  was 

were  very  energetic  and  self-denying  in  the  Strug-  man  has  charge  of  the  new  organization.  The  jamased  to  the  amoimi^nf 

gles  of  the  enterprise.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  field  is  an  important  one,  and  the  prospects  of  the  feoffs  ^1*'®  ® 

Oct.  13,  1858,  by  Rev,  Dr.  Neill— Rev.  Dr.  Leyburn  young  church,  under  their  excellent  pastor,  are  e  ®’  ^  eretore,  indefluitel3  postponed, 
delivering  an  address,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ewing  read-  very  encouraging.  “  Result.— A  feature  in  the  recent  semi- 

ing  a  history  of  the  gathering  of  the  congrega-  Albia. — On  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  Ma3’,  Rev.  E.  L.  ^otennial  anniversary  of  St.  Paul’s  church.  New 

tion.  In  I860  Mr.  Ewing  resigned,  and  Rev.  J.  AVilliams  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church.  The  ““''■®®.’  I®  counting  up  the 

Addison  Henry,  the  present  pastor,  then  complet-  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Silas  Johnson,  and  smiisucs  lor  ^e*^’*ove  years,  while  the  pew-rc^nt- 
Ing  his  studies  at  Princeton,  received  a  call.  We  the  charges  to  both  pastor  and  people  was  deliver-  .  ®®“^?  ,  *-1'.  »^4,  the  offerings  for  charita- 

quote  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  ed  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Snodgrass.  •  io®^®u®r®u‘^  amounted  to 

steady  growth  of  this  church  :  “  The  first  sermon  oudden  and  Arcadia  —These  churches  under  the  Ifn  Ann  “i  ^  '’^®"  ^Iven  away  w^ 

In  the  new  chapel  was  preached  at  the  installa-  ca?o  of  Lv  J  H  sl'mmls  re^e^^^^^^  Thi^  ^®,®“  the  parish. 

fai»r  Z  cadia,  five  by  letter ;  Glidden,  five  on  profession  kbw  Vnrir  m  Tnm  >  m,  u  u 

i^t»  tfeland)  and  Prof.  Jonathan  Edwards  (now  at  o-jj  letter  This  is  a  total  of  twontv-one  York. — bt.  James  s  Church  has  now  reached 

Danville  ^minary)  also  participating  in  the  exer-  “ddittons  durina  the  nastoral  ve2.  t'ven^J-oae  threescore  years  and  ten.  It  was  founded  in  1810. 
cises.  This  was  on  the  5th  of»  Juhe,  1860,  and  on  S  P  Since  that  time  many  parishes  in  New  York,  says 

the  10th  the  new  pastor  preached  his. first  sermon  Missouri.  The  Churchman,  have  come  and  gone.  There  has  ■ 

to  his  congregation.  In  April,  1860,  the  com  mu-  '  Dr.  Robert  twin  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  been  no  end  of  experiment.  Without  regarding  or- 
nicants  numbered  64.  The  annexed  table  shows  Lindenwood  Female  College  at  St.  Charles,  and  in  ganizations,  whose  name  is  Legion,  and  that  never 
the  increase  during  twenty  years :  In  1861,  73 ;  consequence  has  resigned  his  position  as  District  had  any  official  standing,  we  can  recall  no  less 
1862,90;  1863,100;  1864,128;  1865,139;  1866,154;  Superintendent  of  the  Publication  Cause  in  St.  than  twenty  city  parishes  formerly  in  connection 
1867,  180;  1868,  180;  1869,  187;  1870,  200;  1871,  Louis.  We  wish  Dr.  Irwin  great  success  in  his  with  the  diocesan  Convention  that,  so  far  as  ap- 
207;  187‘2,  213;  1873,  220;  1874,  240;  1876,  ’260;  new  and  exalted  position,  .  pearances  go,  have  disappeared  forever. 


CHURCH  HYMN  BOOK. 

By  Bev.  E.  F.  HATFIELD,  D.D. 

HYHNS  and  USES. 

“  The  best  practical  Hymn  Book  lor  (Congregational 
singing.” 

The  Chapel  Hymn  Book. 

By  the  same  (Compiler. 

We  also  publish  a  very  fine  editioR  ot 

The  Psalms. 

Arranged  for  responsive  ren  llng  In  Churches  or  In  the 
family. 

Liberal  Terms  for  Introduction,  with  lull  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  sent  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
(Copies  of  either  book  furnished  Ministers  with  a  view  to 
introduction. 

Ivison,  Blakoman,  Taylor  &  Go., 

Nos.  138  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  York 

bigl(aY7^main’s 

New  SnMay  School  Song  Book, 

GOOD  AS  GOLD, 

Gives  Universal  Satisfaction. 

Considered  by  many  the  BEST  BOOK  by  the  popular 
Authors,  Lowby  and  Doane. 
ri  XA.  f  )  Scut  in  paper  covers.  Post 

ilPy  aX  •  (paid,  on  receipt  of  25  cts. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 

73  Randolph  Street,  I  76  East  Ninth  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

“A  clear  and  brilliant  statement  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary  work  throughout  the  icorld.  Full  of 
statistics,  and  yet  as  readable  as  a  romance." 

PBOTESTANT  FOBEIGN  MISSIONS :  THEIB  PBES- 
ENT  STATE.  A  UNIVEBSAL  SUBVEY.  By  Theo. 
Chrlstlleb,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Theology,  Bonn. 
Authorized  Translation.  12mo . $1  00 

THPC  HULSEAN  lectures  for  1878. 

THE  WITNESS  OF  THE  HEART  TO  CHRIST.  By 

Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  M.A.  16mo . 75  cents. 

ANSON  O.  F.  RANDOLPH  d:  CO., 

9(X)  Broadway,  cor.  20th  St.,  New  York. 
Sent  by  mall,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 

No.  120  Broadway,  New  York, 

(EQUITABLE  BUILDINO.) 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

AMD 

Circular  Notes 

ISSUED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TBAVELLEB8  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Bills  drawn  on  the  Union  Bank  of  Lsndon. 
Telegraphic  transfers  made  to  London,  and  to  varlouB 
places  In  the  United  States. 

Deposits  received  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  Interest 
allowed  on  Balances. 

Government  and  other  Bonds  and  Investment  Securities 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York^ 

BUT  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 
ON 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL,  EDINBURGH,  BELFAST,  PIUS, 
ANTWERP,  BERLIN,  BREMEN,  AHSTERDAl. 
Issue  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLEBS’ 
Credits,  In  Sterling,  AVAILABLE  IN  AT.L 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD ;  and  in  Francs,  fob 
USE  IN  MARTINIQUE  and  GUADALOUPE. 
Make  Telegraphic  Transfers  of  Money  be¬ 
tween  this  and  other  Countries,  through 
London  and  Paris.  Make  Collections  of  Drafts 
Drawn  Abroad  on  all  Points  in  ihe  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the  United 
States  on  Foreign  Countries. 

MS'  TO  TRAVELLERS.— Travellers’  Credits  issued  either 
against  Cosh  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  of  repay¬ 
ment:  In  Dollars,  for  use  in  the  United  States  and  adjacent 
countries ;  or  In  Pounds  Sterling,  for  use  In  any  part  ot  the 
World.  Applications  for  Credits  may  be  addressed  M 
above,  direct  or  through  any  first-class  Bank  or  Banker. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

PHELPS,  STOKES  &  GO., 


Allen— At  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Morrell,  at  Marshall,  Mich.,  May  lltb,  1880,  Mrs.  Maby 
Allin,  aged  91  years. 

Gay— At  her  residence,  Suffleld,  Conn.,  June  3d,  1880, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Richmond  Gay,  in  the  81st  year  of  her 
age. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Next  term  opens  on  the  first  Thursday  ot  September,  1880. 
Students  required  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  ot  the 
term.  Faculty  are  Drs.  Scott,  Burrowes,  Ale.xander,  and 
Rev.  John  Hemiihill.  For  information  inquire  of  Dr.  Scott, 
621  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

May  lOtU,  1880.^ _ 

united  STATES  CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION  DAY 
AT  CHAUTAUQUA,  NEW  YORK. 

George  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  John  H.  Vin¬ 
cent  of  New  York,  and  a  Working  Committee  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  consisting  of  Dr.  E.  P  Goodwin,  John  A.  Cole,  Esq., 
Bev.  B.  F.  Leavitt,  Bev.  E.  F.  Williams,  and  Rev.  John  O. 
Foster,  hereby  request  all  delegates  of  the  late  U.  S.  Chris¬ 
tian  Commission,  to  meet  for  a  "  Reunion  ”  at  Chautauqua 
Lake,  New  York,  August  7, 1880.  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk 
and  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  will  be  there.  Philip  Phillips, 
who  sang  “Your  Mission”  at  a  wonderful  gathering  In 
Washington,  and  was  requested  by  President  Lincoln  to 
repeat  the  song,  will  be  present  and  sing  as  of  yore. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  Commission  is  wonderful. 
The  annals  show  that  over  5,000  persons  shared  the  expos¬ 
ure  and  hardships  of  this  benevolent  work.  The  total 
value  of  supplies  handled  was  $5,178,280,  not  Including 
the  estimated  services  of  the  delegates.  “Each  delegate 
labored,  on  an  average,  thirty-eight  days,  at  a  cost  for  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  of  $36.10.  The  field  service  of  delegates 
was  equal  to  the  continuous  labors  of  one  man  for  five 
hundred  and  eighty  years,  or  with  the  added  services  of 
the  permanent  agents,  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years." 
At  this  first  reunion  delegates  will  be  present  to  represent 
the  different  departments  of  the  field. 

The  facilities  for  reaching  Chautauqua,  and  the  accom¬ 
modation  there  for  boarding,  cannot  be  surpassed  In  the 
land.  That  a  full  list  may  bo  made  of  those  expecting  to 
attend,  let  all  residing  east  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  send  a  card 
to  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  all  residing 
west  of  Pittsburgh,  a  card  of  notification  to  the  Secretary, 
who  will  answer  from  Chicago,  as  to  excursion  rates,  time 
tables,  expenses,  etc.,  so  far  as  possible.  Bring  your  U.  8. 
Christian  Commission  badges. 

JOHN  O.  FOSl'EB,  Secretary, 

Downer’s  Grove  (near  Chicago),  Illinois. 

Wanted— Some  church  which  has  lately  adopted  some 
one  of  the  new  hymn  books,  and  discarded  their  “  Songs 
for  the  Sanctuary,”  to  know  that  a  Home  Mission  Presby¬ 
terian  church  here  In  Golden,  Colorado,  would  gladly  ac¬ 
cept  donation  of  25  or  30  of  these  copies  of  "  Songs  for  the 
Sanctuary.”  We  have  a  few  copies,  but  the  heavy  tide  of 
Immigration  fills  our  churches  with  strangers,  and  we 
sadly  need  more  hymn  books  for  the  divine  services.  A 
postal  card  sent  us  ou  this  matter  will  bring  a  prompt  and 
full  reply.  Address  Pastor  Presbyterian  church.  Golden, 
Colorado.  _ 

The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  hold  an  adjourned 
meeting  In  Hobart,  on  Tuesday,  June  29th,  at  2  P.  M. 

H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  will  hold  Its  Decen¬ 
nial  meeting  In  the  Second  Presbyterlal  church  of  Jersey 
City,  on  Tuesday,  June  22d.  Addresses  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  will  be  made  in  the  afternoon.  Former  members 
of  the  Presbytery  are  cordially  Invited  to  be  present. 

JOHN  P.  HALE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  will  meet  at  Warrensburgh, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  June  2lBt,  at  7  P.  M.  Session  records  are 
to  be  examined.  WM.  IRVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 


Cod-Liver  OU  and  Lime.— That  pleasant  and  ac¬ 
tive  agent  In  the  cure  of  all  consumptive  symptoms,  “  Wil- 
bor*$  Compound  qf  Pure  Cod.Liver  Oil  and  Lime,”  Is  being  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  In  medical  practice.  Sold  by  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  A.  B.  WlLBUB,  Chemist,  Boston,  and  all  druggists. 


HELPS  ON  GENESIS. 

THE  AGES  BEFORE  MOSES.  By  Dr.  J.  Munro  Gib¬ 
son . ^ 

THE  STORY  OF  CREATION.  By  Bev.  S.  M.  CampbeU, 

D.D . $1 

THE  biblical  MUSEUM :  GENESIS,  EXODUS.  By 

J.  Oomper  Gray . $1  25 

ANSON  V.  F.  RANDOLPH  <6  CO., 

900  Broadway,  cor.  20th  Street,  New  York. 
Sent  by  mall,  prepaid,  on  receipt  ot  the  price. 


I.  N.  PHELPS, 

JAMES  STOKES, 

ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES, 
F.  P.  OLCOTT. 


BANKERS, 

45  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y. 


309, 311, 311 1-2  GRAND  ST.,  N.  Y. 

HOSIERY. 

LADIES’  and  GENTS’  UNDERWEAR,  20c.,  25c  ,  35C.,  600.; 
VERY  FINE. 

LADIES’  LISLE  HOSIERY  AT  $1 ;  REGULAR  PRICE,  $2. 


FIVE  LOTS  GENTS’  HALF  HOSE. 

PLEASE  EXAMINE— 12Jc.,  18c.,  25c.,  32c.;  38c. 
UNLAUNDEBED  SHIRTS  AT  65c. 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  FRINGES,  BUTTONS,  PASSE¬ 
MENTERIES,  kc. 

Lace  Mitts. 

MARGUERITE  COLORS,  SHORT,  76c. ;  LONG,  89c. 
BIBBED  HAND,  OPEN  LACE  TOP,  90c.:  ALL  SILK. 

THE  PRINCESS  MITT,  ALL  COLORS,  85c.,  SILK. 

BLACK  HAND  MADE  SILK  MITTS. 

SHORT,  26c.,  36c.,  60c.,  76c.,  $1  UP. 

LONG,  50c..  75c.,  95c.,  $1,  $1  16  UP. 

COTTON  MITTS,  FULL  LENGTH,  25c. 

LISLE  GAUZE  MITTS.  FULL  LINES,  45c.,  66c.,  85c. 

BUCK  GRENADINES. 

60  PIECES  IRON  FRAME,  FINE  MESH, 

at  121  CTS.,  FORMER  PBIOE  50  CTS. 

VERY  BEST,  ALL  WOOL  AND  SILK. 

MEXICAINES  BROCADES, 

RESEILLES  AND  LACE  STRIPES,  ONLY  48  CTS. 

45  PIECES  MAGNIFICENT  QUALITY 

DAMASSE  GRENADINES, 

ALL  STYLES,  60  CTS. 

100  PIECES  MORE  - 

ALL-WOOL  BUNTING, 

DARK  COLORS,  AT  17  CTS. 
16  PIECES  48-INCH  ALL-WOOL  DRAB 

SEASIDE  AND  MOUNTAIN  SUITING, 

37J  CTS.,  REDUCED  FROM  60  CTS. 

EDWARD  RI^Y  &  SDNS, 

300,  311,  311  1-2  GRAND  STREET. 

56,  58,  60,  62,  64,  66,  68,  AND  70  ALLEN  STREET. 

OTMAGY  &  COm 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

ALL  GOODS  FIBST-CLASS. 

PRICES  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

Our  Thirty-one  Departments  filled  with  choice  and 
desirable  Goods  adapted  to  Summer  Trade. 

HATS  AND  BONNETS, 

FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS, 
PARASOLS,  GLOVES, 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS, 

LADIES’  UNDERWEAR, 

HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR, 

FANCY  GOODS,  WORSTEDS, 

LINENS  AND  WHITE  GOODS, 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS, 

BLACK  NILKS, 

BLACK  DRESS  GOODS, 

HOUSE  furnishing  GOODS, 

CHINA  AND  GLASS. 

MAIL  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY,  AND  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

GAXALOGUKS  KAILBD  KRJIjE. 

During  July  and  August  this  Establishinent  will 
Close  on  Saturdays  at  12  o’clock.  Noon. 

R.  H.  MACr  &  CO. 

14th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Schools  and  Colleges. 

WlUirMS'^LES. 

WHOLLY  DEVOTED  TO  COLLEGE  WORK. 
Tuition,  $90  a  year.  Board,  $2.60  to  $4  a  week. 
$6,000  given  annually  to  aid  indigent  students. 

For  Catalogues  and  full  Information,  apply  to 

P.  A.  CHADBOURNE,  President, 

Wllllamstowu,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

PEEKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  For 
circulars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 

CHESTNUT  .STREET  SEMINARY.— Miss  BONNEY 
and  Miss  DILLAYE,  PRINCIPALS.  This  oldett  and 
largest  Boarding  and  Day  School  in  Philadelphia  will  com¬ 
mence  Its  31st  year  at  1615  Chestnut  Street,  Sept.  22d. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEMINARY, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N,  Y. 

Graduating  course.  Including  Latin,  $280  a  year.  Optional 
course  in  Music,  Painting,  and  Modern  Languages.  All  de- 
;iartments  well  organized.  Eleven  teachers.  Send  for 
circular.  Year  begins  Sept.  14th. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  Principal. 

MRS.  SYLVANUS  REED’S 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Nos.  6  and  8  East  53d  St.,  New  York, 

Reopens  Sept.  29.  French  and  German  languages  practi¬ 
cally  taught.  Thorough  training  In  Primary  and  Secondary 
departments.  The  course  of  study  lu  the  Collegiate  Depart¬ 
ment  meets  all  the  demands  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Each  pupil  receives  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Reed. 

MM  college7~ 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Departments. 
Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon  tempta¬ 
tions.  Best  of  religious  influences.  Thorough  and  cheap. 
Tuition,  Incidentals,  and  library  fees  only  $30  a  year.  Over 
1000  students.  Spring  term  begins  March  9;  Fall  term. 
Aug.  31 ;  Winter  term,  Nov.  30.  For  Circulars,  address  J. 
B.  T.  HARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers.  Ex¬ 
penses  low.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as  prefer¬ 
red.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlln  is  unsurpassed  for 
be^thfulness  and  religious  and  Intellectual  advantages. 
Address  Prof.  F.  B.  BICE. 


TRAVELLERS'  CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR  NOTES, 

AND 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS^ 

AVAILABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD, 
puy  and  OB  Comnilssioa 
STOCKS,  BONDS,  AND  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 

EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,. 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

ASSETS .  $37,366,841  75 

SURPLUS .  7,516,407  76 

ACTUAL  RESULTS  ON  TONTINE  POLICIES. 

Policy  No.  42,296  (Ordinary  Life) 

ON  THE  LIFE  OF  W -  H -  M - , 

Of  Philadelphia. 

Policy  (Issued  April  19th,  1869) . $5,000  00 

Annual  Premium .  271  66 

Total  Premiums  (11  years) .  2,987  05 

1.  Cash  value  (April  19th,  1880) .  2,876  80 

(The  policy-holder  having  been  Insured  for  11 
years  for  $5,000.) 

2.  Equivalent  paid-up  policy .  4,475  00 

3.  Or  the  Policy  may  be  continued  for  $5,000,  and 

the  Premium  for  1881  will  be  reduced  to 
$34.90.  Subsequent  Premluihs  may  show 
even  a  larger  reduction. 

Policy  No.  39,252  (20  year  Endowment) 

On  the  life  of  c - 8—  H — , 

Of  Petersburg,  West  Va. 

Policy  (Issued  January  29th,  1869) . $6,000  00 

Annual  Premium . . .  ’  040  00- 

Total  Premiums  (11  years) .  3,736  45 

1.  Cash  value  (January  29th,  1880) .  3,183  00 

(The  policy-holder  having  been  insured  for  11 
years  for  $6,000.) 

2.  Equivalent  paid-up  Policy .  4,450  00 

(Payable  In  9  years  or  at  death.  If  within  9  years.) 

3.  Or  the  Policy  may  be  continued  for  $5,000,  and 

the  Premium  for  1881  reduced  to  $41.90; 
subsequent  Premiums  may  show  even  a 
larger  reduction.  The  Policy,  If  continued, 
will  finally  mature  on  the  payment  of  the 
20th  Premium. 

Large  numbers  of  Poiicies  wiii  thus  be  set- 
tied  during  the  year,  showing  cash  returns  of 
from  100  to  115  per  cent,  of  Premiums  paid. 

This  resuit  cannot  be  attained  by  means  of 
any  other  kind  of  insurance. 

Every  Policy  contains  a  clause  making  the 
same  incontestable  after  three  years. 

New  business  of  the  Society  for  1879, 
$26,502,541, 

An  increase  of  twenty -five  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year. 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  GO., 

No.  46  East  14th  St., 

U:N^IOISr  SQUARE, 


MANUFACTUBEBS  OF 


Silver-Plated  Ware, 

Porcelain-Lined  Ice  Pitchers, 

Spoons,  Forks,  Table  Cutlery,  &c. 

49-  Particular  attention  is  Invited  to  our  Patented  Procett 
of  Electro- Plating  Spoons  and  Forks,  by  which  the  parts  most 
exposed  to  wear  receive  an  extra  coat  of  silver.  This 
feature  renders  these  goods  more  economical  and  durable 
than  those  of  any  other  manufacture,  while  the  Increased 
cost  is  relatively  small.  This  method  of  plating  we  apply 
to  the  4,  8  and  12  oz.  plate,  as  required. 

To  protect  the  purchaser  againct  imi¬ 
tations,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Im¬ 
proved  Spoons  and  Forks  bear  our  Trade 
Mark,  “  1847,  ROQEBS  BBOS.,  XII.” 

FIRST  PREMIUMS  awarded  at  all  Fairs  where  ex¬ 
hibited,  from  the  World’s  Fair,  1853,  to  American  Institute 
Fairs,  1873,  1874,  and  1875,  inclusive,  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  1876. 

JtS~  Extract  from  the  American  Institute  Report :  “  Their 
Porcelaln-Uned,  Oouble-Walled  Ice  Pitchers  are  Al,  and 

possess  oil  the  qualities  the  Company  claim.” . “We 

consider  the  goods  made  by  this  Company  to  be  by  far  the 
best  made  In  this  country,  and  we  believe.  In  the  world.” 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

We  offer  MALES  and  FEMALES  of  different  ages,  pure 
bred,  choice  quality,  registered.  Our  herd  numbers  over 

EiaHTT, 

single  animals  or  groups  at  reasonable  prices. 

T.  G.  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 

Geneia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE,  MONTCLAIR,  N.  jT" 

A  handsome  Cottage  House,  10  rooms,  three-auartor* 
acre  of  land,  handsomely  laid  out;  fine  shade  fruit  ^ 
evergreen  trees,  shrubs,  kc.,  all  in  good  order  Within  ton 
minutes’  walk  of  railroad  stktlou.  pTs^Mou  at™“«d 
terms  easy.  GEO.  W.  CLEARMAN, 

_  No.  80  Wall’  Street,  New  York. 

.  V  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  wishes  to 

Ladles’  School  In  vicinity  of  New 
assistant  In  one  already  estab  - 
of  n!  Y.  KvMgeUst?*^®**®®®’  address  Teacher.  Office 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1880. 

COEEESPONDENCE. 

The  following  report  was  submitted  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  at  Madison,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Correspondence,  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Hat¬ 
field: 

1.  The  following  delegates  to  Corresponding  Bodies 
have,  in  due  form,  rendered  their  reports  to  this  Assem¬ 
bly:  Bov.  Samuel  C.  LoMn,  D.D.,  the  delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  S<*otland ; 
also,  Bev.  Charles  Wood,  delegate  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  also,  Bev.  John 
Jones,  D.D.,  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episeoiml  Church;  also,  Bev.  Edward  D. 
Morris,  D.D.,  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  They  report  a  very 
cordial  reception  on  the  part  of  the  bodies  to  which 
they  were  severally  credited. 

a.  The  Bev.  8.  Irenneus  Prime,  D.D.,  appointed  to 
address  a  responsive  letter  of  salutation  to  the  Church 
of  Beirut,  Syria,  reports  tlie  performance  of  the  duty 
devolved  on'him,  and  communicates  a  copy  of  the  let¬ 
ter  sent,  with  an  accompanying  translation  in  Arabic, 
which  arQ,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Assembly,  to  be  read, 
or  simply  placed  on  file. 

3.  A  communication  has  been  received  from  the  Bov. 
J.  B.  Druiy,  the  alternate  delegate  to  this  Assembly 
from  the  General  Synod  of  the  Boformed  Church  in 
America,  conveying  to  us  the  fraternal  salutations  of 
the  General  Synod,  which  they  recommend  to  be  road 
to  the  Assembly. 

4.  The  Bev.  William  K.  Hall,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
North  Biver,  and  the  Bev.  Lafayette  Marks,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  were  appointed  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  1879,  principal  and  alternate  delegates  to  the 
General  Council  of  the  Beformed  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Council  having  become  a  biennial  body,  no  oppor- 
tunky  has  been  afforded  them  to  present  their  cre¬ 
dentials.  The  Committee  recommend  the  renewal  of 
their  appointment— the  first  as  principal,  and  the  second 
as  alternate. 

5.  The  Bev.  Peter  Stryker,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Albany, 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  1879,  tlieir  delegate  to  the 
National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  a  similar  reason,  ha.s  had 
no  opportunity  to  present  his  credentials.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recommend  his  reai^intmeut,  and  that  the 
Bev.  Harvey  D.  Ganse,  of  the  Presbj'tery  of  St.  Louis,  l>e 
appointed  the  alternate  delegate,'  in  the  place  of  the 
Itev.  J.  Munro  Giljson,  who  has  left  our  Church. 

6.  A  communication  has  been  ret'eivod  from  the  Chin 
Kwai  of  the  Union  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  accredit¬ 
ing  two  of  their  brethren  to  present  their  Christian 
sjfiutations  to  this  Assembly.  One  of  these  brethren, 
the  Bov.  Edward  B.  Miller,  is  present,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tee  recommends  that  an  opportunity  be  given  him  to 
address  the  Assembly  as  a  corresponding  delegate. 

7.  The  Bev.  Aaron  T.  Chapin,  D.D.,  and  the  Hon.  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Holton,  have  presented  their  credentials  as 
delegates  from  the  National  Council  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Bev. 
Principal  John  Cairns,  D.D.,  as  the  delegate  from  the 
Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

8.  The  Committee  recommend  that  these  delegates  be 
heard  this  evening,  in  the  order  herein  designated. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  this  report, 
Thursday  evening.  May  27,  the  liev.  Edward  11. 
Miller,  the  Eev.  Aaron  L.  Chapin,  D.D.,  the  Hon. 
Edward  D.  Holton,  and  the  Eev.  John  Cairns, 
D.D.,  were  heard.  We  have  only  space  at  present 
for  the  remarks  of  the  latter. 

ADDBESS  OF  PRINCIPAL  CAIKNS. 

Dr.  John  Cairns,  being  introduced  by  the  Moder¬ 
ator,  said 

Fathers  and  Brethren  :  It  is  a  privilege  which 
I  cannot  sufficiently  value  that  I  now  stand  for  the 
first  time  in  the  midst  of  the  I’cprescntatives  of 
the  greatest  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  world. 
That  Church  is  in  the  great  nation,  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  have  had  much  intercourse, 
at  different  times,  with  representatives  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  not  the  least  was  when 
that  great  and  wonderful  meeting  took  place  of 
the  whole  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  a  few  years  ago, 
in  that  city  where  I  live,  the  capital  of  Scotland. 
That  meeting  has  left  its  deep  mark  behind  it.  I 
can  only  hope  that  we  may  meet  again,  not  as  tlie 
representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  one 
country  or  of  tlie  various  countries,  but  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world ;  that  in  your  great  city  of 
Philadelphia  the  great  pleasure  will  be  renewed, 
as  I  cannot  but  hope,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
it  will  be. 

I  am  charged  to  bear  to  you,  and  to  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Church  which  you  represent,  tlie 
warmest  and  most  cordial  and  fraternal  greeting 
of  the  United  I’resbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  be  their  represent¬ 
ative  in  this  my  first  visit  to  the  United  States.  I 
have  seen  many  wonderful  things  in  my  short 
stay  in  this  great  land,  but  I  have  seen  nothing 
more  wonderful  than  this  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  think  that  anything  more  wonderful  is  to 
be  seen,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Christians 
can,  at  the  call  of  those  who  are  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  show  a  more  wonderful  reiiresenta- 
.  tion  of  the  living  Christianity  of  our  age,  than 
those  who  called  together  this  General  Assembly. 
It  is  my  belief  that  nowhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  there  a  body  more  worthy  to  bear  the 
Christian  name,  and  doing  greater  service  for  our 
common  Lord  and  Saviour,  than  this  very  body. 
I  came,  as  you  know,  from  Scotland,  and  niiglit 
be  expected  to  say  something  of  its  history ;  but 
in  an  Assembly  like  this,  wliere  there  are  so  many 
who  are  connected  with  it  bj'  ties  of  blood,  and  so 
many  who  are  well  acquainted  with  its  history,  I 
will  hardly  touch  upon  that  subject.  I  need  not 
go  back  to  the  lieformation  or  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  but  let  me  say,  in  passing,  to  my  Con¬ 
gregational  brothers,  that  it  was  not  alone  the 
Presbyterians  who  met  in  that  Assembly  to  form 
those  Standards  that  are  still  the  precious  inherit¬ 
ance  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  We  had  the 
help  of  the  Independents  in  that  Assembly.  They 
joined  in  forming  the  fundamental  basis  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  as  it  exists  in  all  the  world.  We  feel 
deeply  grateful  to  them,  and  we  can  wish  them 
nothing  better  than  that  they  shall  continue  to 
share  with  us  this  precious  inheritance. 

Mr.  Moderator,  Fathers  and  Brethren,  you  know 
how  the  Episcopacy  strove,  but  strove  in  vain,  to 
subdue  the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland. 
You  know  the  resistance  to  that  effort,  and  how 
our  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  its  foundations 
laid  broad  and  deep,  until  in  16G8  the  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberties  of  the  Scottish  people  were  se¬ 
cured.  But  the  administration  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  in  Scotland  did  not  in  all  things  come  up  to 
its  ideal.  The  dissatisfaction  resulted  in  1732,  in 
the  first  separation  that  took  the  name  of  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  National  Church,  formally  on  the 
ground  of  the  freedom  of  Christian  people  in  the 
selection  of  ministers,  but  truly  from  a  deeper 
ground — attachment  to  those  great  truths  of  evan¬ 
gelical  religion  expressed  and  formulated  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  In  connection  with  that, 
there  was  in  that  age,  as  now  universally  admit¬ 
ted,  a  tendency  in  the  Established  Church  to  devi¬ 
ate  and  become  cold.  That  was  the  true  secret  of 
the  separation.  That  growing  coldness  went  on 
with  still  deepening,  downward  tendency,  until  in 
connection  with  that  greatest  name  in  Scottish  re¬ 
ligious  history  since  the  time  of  Knox — Thomas 
Chalmers — there  came  the  strengthening  of  all  the 
forces,  not  only  of  Presbyterianism,  but  of  evan¬ 
gelical  religion  at  large.  Those  influences  tended 
to  a  return  to  the  true  interpretation  and  faithful 
preaching  of  the  doctrines  embodied  in  the  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  From  and  to¬ 
wards  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the  present 
century,  Scotland  presents  a  religious  life  to 
which  it  had  not  for  nearly  a  century  before  been 
accustomed.  It  manifest^  itself  in  the  reunion 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  which  bad  been  di¬ 
vided  by  secession,  and  in  the  growing  tendency 
to  union,  which  led  to  the  union  of  the  Secession 
and  Belief  in  1847,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  four  years  earlier,  in 
that  great  and  ever  memorable  movement,  the 
disruption  of  the  State  Church  in  Scotland,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
1  speak  with  all  kindness  and  affection  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Church  and  of  the  Free  Church ;  but  stand¬ 
ing,  as  I  do,  to  represent  a  particular  section  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  I  hope  you  will  not  as¬ 
cribe  it  to  any  narrowness  of  heart  or  spirit,  if  I 
speak  more  of  the  labors  and  prospects  of  that 
branch  with  which  I  feel  most  intimately  connect¬ 
ed.  I  will  briefly  describe  the  condition  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland.  We 
have  174,000  communicants,  gathered  into  550 
eongr^ations,  having  a  large  number  of  mission¬ 
aries  laboring  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  em¬ 
ploying  some  55  ordained  missionaries  and  some 
343  assistants,  all  educated  for  the  work,  having 
gathered  some  10,000  communicants,  employing 
teachers  that  teach  some  10,000  scholars ;  our  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  for  Foreign  Missions  amounting 
to  almost  £35,000.  We  have  paid  great  attention 
to  what  you  have  debated  under  the  head  of  Min¬ 
isterial  Belief,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  we 
have  succeeded  so  far,  that  of  those  550  minis¬ 
ters,  there  are  now  not  more  than  60  or  80  who 
have  less  than  £200  (about  $1,000)  annual  income, 
and  the  lowest  income  is  £160  (about  $800);  so 
we  liave  improved  our  position  as  a  self-sus¬ 
taining  Church,  and  proved  the  value  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  principle. 

^t  me  speak  for  one  moment  of  the  great 
raion  negotiations.  The  Free  Church,  the  United 
ftesbyterian  Church,  the  Beformed  Presbyterian 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England, 
m  1W3  began  negotiations  for  union.  WewTOught 
at  the  problem  for  some  ten  years,  but  owing  to 
influences  I  am  not  called  upon  to  refer  to  now, 
we  Were  not  suwessful.  But  although  we  were 
defeated  and  driven  back,  a  large  part  of  the 
one  common  army  that  was  fighting  for  union  con¬ 
quered,  because  you  prevailed  and  accomplished 
your  union.  One  imrtion  of  the  great  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  was  defeated  and  repulsed,  and  com¬ 


pelled  to  wait  for  a  happier  time ;  the  whole  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  your  union  has  succeeded.  We 
still  await  the  resumption  of  those  negotiations, 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  tliat  sooner  or  later  tliat 
happy  day  will  come.  We  failed,  but  we  left  the 
plow  in  the  furrow.  Who  is  not  prepared  to  say 
“  God  speed  that  plow  ”  ? 

We  have  reorganized  our  Theological  Semina¬ 
ry,  and  now  have  a  staff  of  five  professorships. 
We  had,  last  year,  ninety-four  students.  We  have 
secured  an  endowment  of  $200,000  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  and  we 
have  latel^erected  two  buildings  for  our  Theolog¬ 
ical  Institute,  and  at  the  same  time  including  a 
large  Synod  Hall,  which  I  saw  crowded  to  excess, 
the  niglit  before  I  left  home,  with  the  first  mis¬ 
sionary  meeting  ever  held  in  it.  Wo,  witli  the 
other  Churches  in  Scotland,  are  making  a  common 
effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  theological  educa¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  larger  number 
of  young  men  of  the  right  type  are  pressing  into 
our  theological  halls ;  and  I  am  charged  witli  the 
duty  of  laying  this  matter  before  the  Council  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Philadelphia,  tliat 
these  young  men,  who  will  ere  long  complete 
their  course,  may  not  be  left  in  enforced  idleness 
at  homo,  but  find  an  outlet  in  vast  regions  like 
this,  and  California,  and  Australia,  and  Caffraria, 
and  the  British  Colonies,  so  that  the  Christian 
ministry  maybe  turned  to  the  best  account.  Will 
you  help  us  in  accomplisliing  this  issue  ? 

Before  I  close,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  work  our  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 
engaged  on  during  the  last  three  years.  I  mean  a 
revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 

In  1877  tliere  were  certain  indications  that  were 
regarded  as  ominous,  so  at  the  meeting  of  our 
Synod  in  Glasgow,  we  took  up  tliis  subject.  There 
were  certain  cases  that  led  to  certain  processes 
and  trials  by  libel,  that  led  in  case  of  one  minis¬ 
ter  to  an  unhappy  separation.  From  1877  to_  187!) 
we  were  led  to  go  through  this  work  of  examining 
accurately  and  diligently  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession.  I  wish  to  alleviate  any  impression  tliat 
our  Presbyterian  Church  had  undertaken  to  ex¬ 
plain  or  interjiret,  or  do  anything  to  modify  or  re¬ 
form  tlie  Confession.  I  believe  nothing  was  fur¬ 
ther  from  our  tliouglits  than  anytliing  like  tliat. 
After  a  very  careful  revision,  to  which  tlie  best 
theologians  and  most  eminent  ministers  and  lay¬ 
men  of  our  country  were  called  to  lend  their  best 
consideration,  we  came  out  of  that  process  of  re¬ 
vision,  I  verily  believe,  more  attached  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  more  clear  in 
our  understanding  of  it,  more  resolved  to  stand  by 
it  and  better  prejiared  to  meet  the  charges  upon  it 
as  “behind  the  age”  and  “superseded,”  than  we 
weie  before  we  entered  upon  this  process.  Tlie 
Committee  went  over  the  whole  of  that  document, 
received  every  suggestion  tliat  might  tend  in  tlie 
direction  of  a  supposed  imiirovement,  weighed  ev¬ 
ery  suggestion,  pondered  everytliiiig,  and  received 
from  not  only  tlie  members  of  the  Committee  but 
others  who  miglit  furnish  them  suggestions,  and 
the  declaratory  act  they  passed  sums  up  their  la¬ 
bors,  striving  to  explain  that  while  we  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Confession  in  regard  to  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  decrees  of  God  in  regard  to  elec¬ 
tion,  in  regard  to  man’s  fall  and  depravity,  that 
tlie  doctrine  of  God’s  decrees  docs  not  in  the  least 
entrench  on  the  doctrine  of  man’s  freedom  and  re- 
siionsibllity,  and  that  the  measure  of  man’s  deprav¬ 
ity  admits  that  tlierc  is  in  man  a  cai»acity  of  being 
impressed  in  the  direction  of  conscience  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  .so  that  he  rs  the  subject  of  such 
workings  even  though  he  resists  them,  still  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  door  left  open  for  tlie  liolding 
in  consistency  with  the  We.stminster  Standards  of 
infant  salvation,  and  tlie  solemn  forbearing  to 
pass  on  the  future  destiny  of  those  tliat  liave 
not  the  means  of  salv'ation,  such  as  the  heatlien 
wlio  have  not  tlie  knowledge  of  Christ ;  all  of  wliicli 
we  hold,  as  a  Committee  and  as  a  Cliurcti,  is  so 
left  free  and  open  by  tlie  Confession  of  Faith,  that 
in  thus  granting  this  liberty  there  is  no  (levia- 
tioii  from  its  strain  and  spirit.  Those  are  the 
only  articles  that  are  touclied.  And  is  it  not  a 
great  thing,  a  work  to  be  spoken  of,  to  have  gone 
through  the  Confession  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  made  nothing  more  than  explanations  like 
this,  which  I  venture  to  say  the  best  instructed 
theologians  of  every  country  have  embodied  and 
incorporated  in  their  writings  and  in  their  con- 
tendings  for  the  true  inteqiretation  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  ?  We  have  also  said  we  will 
allow  a  certain  liberty  in  regard  to  articles  mot  en¬ 
tering  into  the  substance  of  faith,  such  as  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  six  days  in  creation,  so  as  to  put  our¬ 
selves  on  the  same  ground  your  churches  have 
held  from  the  beginning,  of  not  i-lgidly  adhering 
to  the  ijisigsima  verba,  but  the  system  of  doctrine 
it  contains  we  guard  by  saying  tliat  this  liberty  is 
to  be  exercised  with  due  respect  to  the  unity  and 
peace  of  the  Church.  These,  with  the  liberty  we 
enjoy  with  regard  to  the  magistracy,  oonsiitutud  j 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  interpretations  and  ! 
explanations.  Having  gone  through  the  whole 
process,  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  our  Church 
has  been  led  in  this  way  by  tlie  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
having  exhausted  all  that  seemed  tlireatening  and 
ominous,  and  at  the  same  time  guarded  ourselves 
by  not  giving  the  liberty  wlxcli  we  thought  was 
asked,  and  which  we  thought  was  extreme,  in 
regard  to  future  punishment;  and  having  sepa¬ 
rated  from  our  fellowship  brethren  who  would 
not  accept  tliat  interpretation ;  I  am  persuaded 
we  stand  on  safer  ground  than  before,  and  have 
rendered  a  service  to  the  Westminster  Standards 
and  to  all  who  hold  to  them  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  the  work,  I  believe,  will  be  blessed 
wherever  it  goes.  Give  us  your  charitable  inter¬ 
pretation  in  connection  with  this  work  in  which 
we  have  been  led,  I  believe,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  and  judge  of  our  labors,  as  you  easily 
may,  for  yourselves ;  for  I  rejoice  to  say  tliat,  in 
consequence  of  this  labor,  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  is  becoming  far  better  known  than  it  has 
been.  An  edition  of  our  Declaratory  and  the 
Confession  has  been  published,  costing  only  four 
cents,  and  in  this  way  a  publicity  has  been  given 
to  the  Confession,  and  a  halo  cast  around  it  that 
it  has  come  unharmed  out  of  such  a  contro¬ 
versy.  If  you  feel  any  anxiety  about  our  action,  I 
commend  the  whole  matter  to  your  careful  consid¬ 
eration,  and  I  am  persuaded,  by  the  earnestness 
and  candor  which  I  have  seen  in  this  Assembly, 
that  you  will  hail  us  not  as  innovators,  but  as  true 
defenders  of  the  faith;  that  system  which  is  des¬ 
tined,  I  believe,  to  help  not  only  Presbyterianism, 
but  Congregationalism  and  Episcopacy  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Lord  and  bring  the  world  to  Christ. 

I  have  the  deepest  thankfulness  to  you  that  I  have 
been  permitted  to  open  my  mind  to  you  so  fully, 
and  now  my  heart’s  desire  and  prayer  is  that,  as 
you  have  done  so  much  for  Presbyterianism,  you 
will  help  us  to  do  all  wo  can ;  and  I  have  a  still 
deeper  wish  that  you  will  help  us  to  do  all  you  can, 
and  we  can,  for  what  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us  than 
Presbyterianism — for  that  for  which  alone  Presby¬ 
terianism  is  dear — our  common  Christianity ;  that 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  without  which  Ciiris- 
tianity  is  an  exaltation  of  man,  and  not  a  glorify¬ 
ing  of  God,  and  without  which  there  cannot  be  a 
fulfilment  of  that  great  word  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  “  Man’s  chief  end 
is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  forever.” 

REPLY  OF  THE  MODERATOR,  DR.  PAXTON. 

The  thought  that  presses  upon  my  mind  in 
listening  to  these  brethren,  is  this  :*  Jesus  Christ  is 
King.  Else  what  means  this  scene  ?  What  earth¬ 
ly  king  can  so  command  the  hearts  of  men  ?  Here 
is  Scotland  and  the  representative  of  John  Knox. 
Here  Is  New  England  with  its  historic  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  and  the  representative  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  Here  is  Japan  and  the  representative  of 
the  Islands  of  the  sea ;  all  these  delegates,  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  unity  of  a  cordial  fellowship  with  the 
representatives  of  a  far-reaching  Presbyterianism, 
gathered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific ;  all  confederate  in  one  great  purpose,  and 
pledging  to  each  other  their  cordial  cooperation 
in  conquering  the  world  for  Jesus  Christ.  O,  yes, 
Jesus  Christ  is  King,  and  we  come  to  say  to  each 
other, 

*  Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem  and  crown  Him  Lord  of  all.’ 

We  are  happy,  my  dear  brethren,  to  receive 
your  salutations.  Some  of  you  are  the  messen¬ 
gers  of  great  historic  Churches,  and  one  is  the 
representative  of  a  missionary  work  that  is  unique 
and  interesting.  As  the  Moderator  of  this  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  and  in  the  name  of  the  churches 
which  we  represent,  we  accept  your  salutations 
with  the  liveliest  Interest ;  we  return  your  greet¬ 
ings  with  the  warmest  affection,  and  we  pledge 
you  the  assurance  of  cordial  and  loyal  cooperation 
in  every  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  unity  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  which  no  geographical  separa¬ 
tion  or  division  of  interest  can  ever  sever.  How¬ 
ever  separated  we  may  be  in  name,  we  are  one  in 
Christ.  It  is  certainly  true, that  we  maybe  “  Dis¬ 
tinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea.” 

We  have  listened  with  profound  interest  to  the 
tokens  of  prosperity  which  attend  your  work. 
We  feel  a  deep  sympathy  with  you  In  the  difficulties 
which  obstruct  your  progress,  and  in  the  warfare 
which  you  wage.  These  are  perilous  times.  The 
enemy  Is  abroad,  the  battle  is  joined,  but  we  are 
not  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  the  least  fear 
as  to  the  issue. 

“When  the  enemy  comes  in  like  a  flood,  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  will  lift  up  a  standard  against 
him.”  “He  that  sltteth  in  the  heavens  will 
laugh,  the  Lord  will  have  them  in  derision.” 
You,  yourself.  Dr.  Cairns,  taught  us  on  Sabbath 
evening  how  true  It  is  that  “  His  enemies  He 
will  clothe  with  shame,  but  on  His  head  the 
crown  shall  flourish.” 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  greet  you,  sir,  as 
the  representative  of  the  United  Presbyterian 


Synod  of  Scotland.  Wo  have  an  impression  in 
this  country  that  Scotland  is  a  great  place  to  come 
from;  you  will  pardon  us  if  we  think  that  America 
is  a  great  place  to  come  to.  We  are  Americans ; 
but  Scotland,  like  Ireland,  is  our  mother.  Your 
land,  sir, 

“The  land  of  the  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,” 
is  the  land  of  our  sires, 

“And  what  mortal  hand 
Shall  e’er  untie  the  filial  hand 
That  unltea  ua  to  that  rugged  strand.” 

The  Cliureli  which  you  represeut,  wo  honor  as  a 
greiit  leader  in  the  assertion  of  the  voluntary 
principle  (luit  you  learned  it  from  us),  and  ns  a 
groat  luihvark  in  the  struggle  against  the  power 
of  the  Slate.  You  leil  the  way,  and  following  your 
example,  the  Free  Church  achieved  that  immortal 
secession  wliich  takes  its  place  in  the  annals  of 
sublime  and  sacred  heroism.  It  gives  us  ple»suro 
to  know  that  so  stalwart  a  man  ns  yourself  is  the 
Principal  of  tlie  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
United  Synod.  May  you,  my  dear  brother,  have 
grace  to  be  faithful  to  the  Master;  “Cover  His 
enemies  with  shame,  but  upon  His  head  let  the 
crown  flourish.” 

We  also  welcome  you,  my  dear  brethren,  with  a 
cordial  and  familiar  greeting,  as  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  National  Congregational  Association. 
You  are  our  near  friend  and  neighbor,  everywhere, 
and  at  every  point  throughout  this  vast  territory. 
Between  you  and  us  the  family  connection  is  so 
intimate  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish 
the  children  of  one  family  from  the  children  of 
the  other,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  sometimes 
get  mixed.  We  have  discovered  that  Congrega- 
tionalists  make  very  good  Presbyterians,  and  I 
have  the  Impression  that  you  think  Presbyterians 
make  very  good  Congregationalists.  Your  Minis¬ 
ters  have  (piito  a  fancy  for  our  pulpits,  and  our 
Ministei’s  do  not  feel  strange  in  your  pulpits. 

When  I  lieard  your  voice,  sir,  it  struck  me  it  had 
a  Presbyterian  ring;  and  when  I  looked  upon  the 
face  of  this  good  di'aeon,  his  phisiognoniy  seemed 
to  mo  to  have  a  Presbyterian  cut. 

The  fact  is,  that  we  are  so  near  to  each  other 
that  you  Congregationalizo  us,  and  wo  Presbyte- 
rianize  you.  But  still  wo  dwell  together  in  unity. 
We  honor  your  great  and  historic  Chureff.  It 
connects  itself  with  all  tlie  precious  memories  in 
our  country’s  history.  Wo  honor  your  work.  It 
has  been,a  work  for  God,  for  the  nation,  and  for 
humanity.  “Long  may  your  bow  abide  in 
strength,  and  your  hands  be  strengthened  l)y  the 
hand  of  the  miglity  God  of  Jacob.”  Please  convoy 
to  the  Association  wliich  you  represent,  our  fra¬ 
ternal  salutations,  and  tlie  assurance  of  our  warm¬ 
est  interest  in  your  welfare. 

To  you,  my  brother,  as  the  representative  of  a 
Chi’istian  liody  in  the  empire  of  Japan,  I  speak 
with  feelings  in  which  interest  and  wonder  are 
strangely  mingled.  Tliat  the  Gospel  beginning  in 
the  East  should  travel  westward  to  this  distant 
continent;  that  it  should  here  take  a  new  start, 
and  travel  backward  again,  through  the  Orient  to 
Japan,  and  thence  again  meet  us  upon  Its  journey 
to  the  rising*sun,  seems  strange  indeed.  It  tells 
us  that  the  Gospel  sounding  out  from  this  centre 
has  circumscribed  the  globe.  Our  eyes  arc  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  what  our  weak  faith  scarce  dared  to 
believe,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  promise 
in  Psalm  il. :  “Ask,  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  jiosscssion.” 

O  yes !  Jesus  Christ  is  King ! 

It  seems  as  if  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  ocean  of 
peace,  is  to  lie  the  scene  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peace.  The  first  signal  success  of 
American  Missionaries  was  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  this  is  now’  followed  in  the  same 
Pacific  w’aters  by  one  of  the  strangest  revolutions 
in  the  records  of  history.  An  empire,  sequestered 
from  the  world,  and  shut  in  bj’  inveterate  preju- 
•lices  and  lioary  supm-stitions,  suddenly  opened, 
and  extending  its  arms  in  invitation  and  welcome 
to  the  advance  of  liglit  and  knowledge,  of  science 
and  religion. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Magi,  who  follow’ed  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  were  iiut  the  symbols  of  the  Orient 
coming  to  woi-ship  at  tlie  Cross.  Who  can  tell  the 
splendid  future  of  which  these  events  are  the  har¬ 
bingers,  or  the  glory  of  that  day  when  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  sliall  culminate  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  We  accept  your  greetings,  my  dear 
brother,  witli  the  pleasure  of  a  present  gratifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  joy  of  a  dawning  hope.  If  any  word 
of  ours  can  cheer  you  and  your  comrades  in 
your  ble,ssod  work,  tell  them  that  in  these  greet¬ 
ings  we  hall  the  dawn  of  the  morning — that  the 
eyes  of  their  brethren  in  these  ends  of  the  earth 
are  on  them,  and  that  their  song  as  gladsome 
reapers  sends  its  echo  around  the  world.  We 
greet  you  all,  my  brethren,  with  open  hearts  and 
warm  affection. 

In  the  upper  Alps,  a  company  of  natives  coming 
down  from  their  lofty  homes  will  sometimutHefr,  : 
as  thej-  meet  the  traveller,  and  lifting  up  tleir 
hands,  will  exclaim  “  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ!”  to 
which  the  guide,  understanding  the  custom,  re¬ 
plies  “Amen.”  In  the  same  manner  we  lift  our 
hands  to  you  to-night,  and  .say  “  Praised  be  Jesus 
Christ!”  and  with  one  heart  we  may  aB  say 
“Amen,  and  Amen.” 

THE  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION. 

This  was  drawn  up  and  read  by  the  Eev.  Peter 
Stryker.  D.D. 

The  Committee  on  the  Narrative  respectfully  re¬ 
port  as  follows : 

Tlie  task  you  liave  imposed  upon  us,  we  have 
found  no  easy  one.  From  the  180  Presbyteries 
represented  in  this  Assembly,  w’e  have  received 
140  reports.  To  one  of  these,  there  was  no  name 
attached  to  indicate  the  body  from  which  it  came, 
not  even  the  name  of  the  commissioner  who 
wrote  it.  One  is  especially  interesting,  as 
coming  from  a  Presbytery  just  organized,  the 
youngest  in  the  family — the  Presbytery  of  Red 
River.  Three  are  from  Foreign  Presbyteries.  One 
gives  an  exceedingly  Interesting  account  of  the 
work  among  the  Indians.  Another  presents  the 
work  among  the  Freedmen.  Some  of  these  reports 
are  very  voluminous,  others  quite  meagre  in  their 
details.  A  few  are  arranged  systematically,  but 
the  majority  are  without  form,  and  fail  to  give  us 
any  definite  points. 

In  reading  these  narratives  from  the  different 
Presbyteries  we  have  felt  we  were  holding  con¬ 
verse  with  the  whole  Church.  This  has  been  to  us 
a  great  privilege,  and  we  now  invite  the  Assembly 
to  share  this  blo.ssing  with  us. 

In  this  review  we  stand  not  on  the  roof  of  some 
great  cathedral,  gazing  upon  its  8,000  or  more 
monuments  representing  in  elegant  art  the  noble 
dead.  Nor  are  w’e  merely  occupying  our  place  in 
this  Capital  building,  in  the  midst  of  this  beautiful 
Capital  city,  fanned  with  delicious  breezes  from 
its  sylvan  lakes.  Better  than  this.  We  stand  on 
Pisgah’s  top  and  “  view  the  landscape  o’er.”  We 
see  the  snow-white  tents  of  our  Presbyterian 
tribes.  The  God  of  Jeshurun  is  near,  and  we  are 
conscious  that  the  Everlasting  arms  are  under¬ 
neath  us.  And  so  we  cry  out  as  did  the  grand  old 
Patriarch  3,000  years  ago,  when  perhaps,  with 
prophetic  eye,  he  .saw  us  in  Ma.dison,  “  Happy  art 
thou,  O  Israel !  Who  is  like  thee,  O  people,  saved 
of  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thine  help,  and  who  is 
the  sword  of  thine  excellency !  ” 

It  would  be  well  if  some  master  hand  was  in¬ 
vited  to  give  us  a  sketch  of  the  first  decade  of  our 
existence  as  a  reunited  Cliurch.  This  would  be 
both  pleasant  and  profitable  reading.  But  we  can 
now  only  review  the  year  just  passed.  As  we  look 
at  the  picture,  we  see  in  it  both  sunshine  and 
shadow ;  and  in  some  cases  we  can  hardly  distin¬ 
guish  the  one  from  the  other.  As,  for  instance, 
wlien  we  read  in  the  report  from  Corisco  the 
touching  allusion  to  the  .sainted  Albert  Bushnell. 
How  sad  we  feel  as  we  think  we  shall  never  again 
on  earth  see  the  form  or  listen  to  the  voice  of  one 
who  was  an  active  member  of  our  last  Assembly, 
who  left  us  to  return  to  his  field  in  Africa,  but 
whom  on  his  way  thither  God  took  to  heaven. 
But  we  think  of  this  dear  brother,  and  the  others 
who,  with  him,  the  last  year  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  departed  worthies  only  as  gone  a  little 
before  us.  The  cloud  which  seemed  so  dark  to 
us  was  full  of  light  to  them,  and  lifted  upon  It, 
they  were  borne  away  to  glory.  ’ 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  that  definite  in¬ 
formation  about  our  Church  which  the  terra 
“  narrative  ”  would  seem  to  intimate.  It  is  the 
hope  of  your  Committee  that  in  the  future  the  re¬ 
ports  coming  to  the  Assembly  from  the  Presbyte¬ 
ries,  will  present  such  facts  that  from  them  a 
comprehensive  and  satisfactory  view  may  be  given 
of  the  state  of  religion  in  our  bounds. 

In  the  general,  the  very  general  view  we  now 
take,  our  attention  is  first  called  to  Church  life. 

We  feel  the  pulse.  We  see  the  elastic  step.  We 
hear  the  ringing  voice.  We  note  the  healthy  ap¬ 
pearance.  There  is  not  only  existence,  but  life. 

This  is  not  perhaps  in  every  place,  certainly  not 
in  every  church  and  individual  member.  Some  of 
the  trees  are  barren,  others  are  dead.  Occasion¬ 
ally  we  read  with  pain  of  a  candlestick  being  re¬ 
moved  from  its  place,  a  light  gone  out. 

But  these  are  exceptions.  Our  Church,  as  a 
body,  lives.  From  North  and  South  America, 
from  Asia  and  Africa,  we  have  received  these  nar¬ 
ratives.  They  have  come  to  us,  by  sea  and  by 
land,  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  what 
do  they  indicate  ?  Life,  a  God-given  and  more 
cultivated  spiritual  life. 

As  a  result  of  this  Church  life,  we  have  Church 
growth. 

A  less  number  of  what  are  commonly  known  as 
revivals  have  occurred  last  year  than  the  yearpre- 
cedlng.  The  reports  speak  of  but  few  additions 
to  Church  membership,  but  they  indicate  a  steady 
and  healthy  growth.  Wo  think  when  the  statli 


tics  are  published,  wliich  have  not  come  before 
this  Committee,  it  will  appear  there  has  been  a 
general  distribution  of  the  divine  blessing.  There 
is  hardly  a  Presbytery  but  speaks  in  its  narrative 
of  an  increased  interest  in  holy  things,  an  enlarg¬ 
ed  benevolence,  and  renewed  consecration  on  the 
part  of  churches  and  Christians. 

We  think  we  are  not  mistaken.  There  may  bo 
in  a  few  instances  a  retrograde  movement,  but  in 
the  main  thei-e  is  progress.  In  our  large  and 
small  churclios,  in  our  strong  and  weak  churches, 
in  the  churches  on  homo  and  foreign  soil,  there  is 
progress.  Slowly,  but  steadily,  and  In  some  parts 
with  accelerated  motion,  the  sacramental  host  ad¬ 
vances.  The  trumpet  is  sounding,  and  the  army 
marches  to  the  liattlo.  Yea,  Jehovah  Jesus  leads, 
and  wo  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict ! 

It  is  pro[)er,  and  will  be  interesting,  for  us 
to  spend  a  moment  in  looking  at  the  cause  of  our 
Church  growth.  Tliere  are  two  factors — prayer 
and  w’ork.  Our  Cliurch  believes  in  prayer.  Nei- 
tlier  infidelity  nor  rationalism  can  deprive  us  of 
this  belief.  We  know  not  only  that  God  Invites 
and  commands  us  to  pray,  but  that  He  hears  and 
answers  the  prayers  of  His  people. 

Many  of  the  reiiorts  from  tlie  Presbyteries  speak 
particularly  of  the  cliurch  prayi’r-meetlngs  as  be¬ 
ing  well  sustained,  some  of  them  as  increasing  in 
attemlance  and  interest.  There  can  bo  no  doulit 
our  strength  lies  greatly  liere.  If  the  church 
prayer-meeting  flourishes.  It  is  likely  there  will 
be  cottage  pi’ayer-moetiiigs,  special  prayer-meet¬ 
ings,  ami  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  family 
worship  and  closet  devotion  will  not  be  neglected. 
A  praying  church  is  sure  to  tie  a  working  church. 
The  Apostles  and  Disciples  tarried  awhile  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  praying;  yet  when  the  promised  Spirit 
came,  they  wont  foitli  to  evangelize  the  world. 
So  it  has  been  since. 

Looking  over  our  narratives,  what  evidence  have 
we  of  Church  work  ?  The  first  we  notice  is  giv¬ 
ing.  From  all  parl.s  we  liear  of  church  debts  paid. 
Many  of  the  reports  refer  to  this  pleasant  fact. 
Shall  we  not  congratulate  the  churches  thus  re¬ 
lieved,  and  rejoice  in  the  removal  of  these  obsta¬ 
cles  to  holy  beneficence  ?  Often  we  hear  the  adage 
quoted  “We  must  be  just  before  wo  arc  gener¬ 
ous,”  and  used  as  an  excuse  for  not  contributing 
to  the  various  claims  of  liencvolence.  But  now 
that  the  churches  are  carrying  out  the  command 
“Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  anotlier,” 
we  find  the  people  are  opening  their  hearts  and 
purses.  Hence  in  the  reports  wo  read  “large  in¬ 
crease  ill  benevolence,”  “giving  more  than  ever.” 
This,  doubtless.  Is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  improved  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
but  wo  also  trace  it  to  the  lietter  spiritual  state  of 
the  Churcli.  God’s  children  begin  to  realize  their 
resiionslbility  not  only,  Init  their  jirivllego,  and 
are  learning  that  it  is  “blessed  to  give.” 

Intimately  connected  with  the  grace  of  giving, 
is  that  which  is  now  distinctly  recognized  as  w’o- 
man’s  work.  In  tlieir  organized  Foreign  and 
Homo  Missionary  and  Temperance  Societies,  the 
women  of  our  Church  are  modestly  and  effective¬ 
ly  working.  Mention  of  this  is  frequently  made 
in  the  narratives.  We  bid  these  workmen  God¬ 
speed  in  their  activities  and  charities,  and  thank 
them  for  the  help  they  bring  us  in  our  efforts  to 
lift  up  the  fallen  and  evangelize  the  world. 

Another  form  of  Church  work  we  find  in  the 
church  Sabbath-schools  and  the  mission  Sabbath- 
schools.  These  seem  to  be  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  and  in  many  of  tlie  reports  are  referred  to. 
It  is  encouraging  that  the  old  as  well  as  the  young 
arc  engaged  in  the  systematic  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  churches 
are  more  generally  using  our  Westminster  Lesson 
Papers  and  other  helps  proviiled  by  our  Board  of 
Publication  ;  and  that  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
devoted  men  connoeted  with  the  Sabbath-school 
department,  are  becoming  popular  and  successful. 
Wlicn  we  join  divine  truth  With  lioly  prayer  and 
effort,  what  may  we  not  expect  ?  How  can  a 
Churcli  organized  as  ours  is,  and  honestly  pushing 
its  work,  fail  to  experience  a  large  spiritual  pros¬ 
perity  ? 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  notice  that  the  Catechism  is 
becoming  popular.  Tliis  fact  comes  to  us  from 
every  quarter.  The  people  are  growing  sick  of 
the  new  fangled  notions  lately  advanced.  Calvin¬ 
ism  (as  orthodoxy  has  been  styled)  has  been  so 
much  reviled  that  increased  thought  and  study 
have  been  provoked.  As  a  result,  true  Christians 
have  come  to  Paul  and  Christ,  if  not  to  Calvin. 
Hence  the  discovery  has  been  made  that  the  West¬ 
minster  Cateeliism  is  not  indigestible  or  even  un¬ 
palatable  food,  but  just  what  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  want. 

The  Church  thus  indoctrinated  in  holy  truth, 
thus  strengthened  and  stimulated,  thus  praying 
and  giving,  thus  studying  and  working,  is  follow¬ 
ing  her  Lord.  She  has  not  waited  for  the  world 
to  come  to  her,  but  in  her  evangelizing  efforts  has 
gone  after  the  world.  She  has  sought  the  lost, 
and  is  trying  to  lead  the  poorest  and  vilest  to  a 
better  and  holier  life. 

Hence  in  very  many  of  these  reports  we  road  of 
temperance  work.  Realizing  that  tlie  selling  and 
drinking  of  intoxicants  is  the  great  hindrance  to 
the  progress  of  the  truth  in  our  age,  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  church  in  the  land  but  is  giving  some  utter¬ 
ance  against  this  evil.  Wo  have  no  particulars 
presented  to  us  in  these  narratives  as  to  how 
the  work  is  conducted,  but  it  is  evidently  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Gospel.  This  great  and  need¬ 
ed  reform  is  no  longer  left  to  outside  philanthro¬ 
py,  but  the  Church  is  taking  hold  of  it.  Let  us 
hope  she  will  do  it  not  only  with  prudence  but 
earnestness. 

There  is  much  to  discourage  us  when  we  think 
of  our  weakness,  and  the  activity,  subtlety,  and 
power  of  our  foes.  Our  Western  Presbyteries,  es¬ 
pecially,  seem  to  be  tried  with  the  teachings  of  in¬ 
fidelity  and  false  religion  in  its  various  forms.  It 
is  well  for  us  to  know  that  mention  is  made  of 
this  in  many  of  their  annual  reports,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  pray¬ 
ers.  Let  them  look  to  the  God  of  Truth  for  help, 
and  believe  when  the  enemy  cometh  in  like  a  flood, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  lift  up  a  standard 
against  him.  But  there  is  more,  vastly  more,  to 
enliven  and  exhilarate  and  stir  us  to  action.  Our 
Church  is  not  dead,  but  living.  She  is  growing  in 
intelligence,  thought,  prayer,  benevolence,  work. 
She  is  reaching  out  her  hand  on  every  side  to  save 
the  fallen.  She  is  not  only  hearing  the  command 
“Go  forward,”  but  she  is  advancing.  Steadily, 
unitedly,  powerfully,  successfully  we  move  upon 
the  enemy.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  weapons  are 
in  good  order,  our  ammunition  plenty,  our  aim 
correct. 

We  now  step  into  a  new  year  of  Church  life  and 
growth,  hoping,  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our 
churches  and  people,  that  larger  results  than  ever 
before  will  be  accomplished. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  ministry  of  our 
Church  the  last  year  is  seventy-throe,  less  by  twen¬ 
ty-four  than  In  the  year  preceding.  The  names 
and  other  facts  collected  by  our  diligent  Stated 
Clerk,  will  by  him  be  appended  to  this  report. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Peter  Stryker,  Chairman. 

In  connection  with  the  report.  Dr.  Stryker  offer¬ 
ed  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  indefinite  and  unsatis- 
tory  form  in  which  the  Presbyterial  narratives  come  to 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Stated  Clerk  be  requested  to 
prepare  and  send  out  to  the  Stated  Clerks  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries,  such  blanks  tor  tabulated  statements  of  facts 
as  may  enable  the  Committee  on  Narrative  to  make 
their  report  more  effective  and  accurate. 

THE  NECROLOGICAL  RECORD. 

This  comprised  the  names  of  seventy-five  Minis¬ 
ters  who  have  deceased  41ie  past  year.  Dr.  Hat¬ 
field,  the  Stated  Clerk,  read  as  follows : 

Alexander,  James,  D.D.,  Moundsville,  W,  Va.,  80. 

Alexy,  Gustavus,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  46. 

Armstrong,  John,  D.D.,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  64. 

Baldwin,  Burr,  Montrose,  Pa.,  90. 

Betker,  John  P.,  New  York. 

Brooks,  Asahel  L.,  Danville,  III.,  60. 

Bushnell,  Albert,  D.D.,  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  61. 

Chittenden,  William  E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  72. 

Christopher,  William  B.,  Union  Centro,  N.  Y.,  62. 

Coan,  George  W.,  D.D.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  62. 

Cooper,  William  H.,  Parsippany,  N.  J.,  71. 

Creigh,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Mercersburgh,  Pa.,  71. 

Cunningham,  Thomas  M.,  D.D.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  50. 

Donaldson,  Alexander  H.,  Fort  Defiance,  New  Mexico. 

Essick,  William  J.,  Marlon,  Ind.,  47. 

Falkenburg,  Summers  B.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  56. 

Finch,  James,  Byron,  Orient  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.,  47. 

Foulke,  Henry  C.,  Cumberland,  0. 

Fowler,  Philemon  H.,  D.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  65. 

Gill,  James  H.,  Lockland,  O.,  71. 

Glenn,  William  R.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Grier,  John  Hayes,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  92. 

Groups,  Andrew  Vincent,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  33. 

Hamilton,  David  H.,  D.D.,  Kingsport,  N.  Y.,  65. 

Hand,  Aaron  H.,  D.D.,  Easton,  Pa.,  68. 

Harris,  Edward,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  81. 

Hood,  Jacob,  Franklin,  N.  C. 

Huston,  Columbus  D„  Behoboth,  Ind. 

Inman,  Jeremiah  J.,  Louisville,  Ind.,  32. 

Johnston,  Andrew,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  71. 

Junkin,  David  X.,  D.D.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  72. 

Kelly,  David,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  68. 

Leonard,  Josiah,  Clinton,  Iowa,  63. 

Long,  George,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  64. 

Love,  Thomas,  Loveville,  Del.,  83. 

Lusk,  William,  Beedsburg,  Wls.,  77. 

McCarer,  William  H.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  66. 

McClelland,  A.  Craig,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  65. 

McClusky,  John,  D.D.,  Pliiladelphia,  84. 

McKinney,  David,  D.D.,  Edgworth  Station,  Pa.,  83. 

Megie,  Daniel  Elston,  Boonton,  N.  J.,  72. 

Montgomery,  Alpheus  J.,  Centretown,  Pa.,  31. 

Moore,  John  H.,  Birmingham,  la.,  57. 

Newell,  Samuel,  D.D.,  Paris,  III., 

Olmstead,  Lemuel  G.,  LL.D.,  Scnaghticoke,  N.  Y.,  68. 

Otis,  Ashbel,  Dundee,  N.  Y.,  62. 


Sackett,  Harvey  A.,  Crawford,  N.  J.,  71. 

Schwartz,  Jacoo,  Farmington,  Mo.,  66. 

Scott,  James  L.,  Dehra  Doon,  India,  67. 

Scott,  John  W.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ridgeway,  N.  C.,  71. 
Seymour,  Ebenezer,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  77. 

Shirley,  Mathias  M.,  Polk,  Pa.,  50. 

Smalley,  John,  Waverly,  Iowa,  65. 

Stewart,  David  F.,  Hamilton,  Minn.,  31. 

Tallmadge,  William  H.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

Taylor,  Ephraim,  M.D,,  Eden,  N.  Y.,  75. 

Thompson,  Austin  L.,  Greensburgh,  Ind.,  46. 

Town,  Edwin. 

Tully,  Andrew,  Portland,  Pa.,  68. 

Waldo,  Lyman  B.,  M.D.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  64. 

Wells,  Noah  M.,  Erie,  Mich.,  98. 

Westcott,  Lorenzo,  Germantown,  Pa.,  50. 
Wetterstroem,  Augustus,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

White,  John,  Tamaqiui,  Pa.,  75. 

Whitney,  John,  Newton  Centre,  Ma.s8.,  74. 

Williams,  Dillon,  Cleveland,  N.  Y.,  74. 

Williams,  Jerome  Augustus,  Centrevlow,  Mo.,  45. 
Williamson,  Thomas  8,,  M.D.,  Saint  Peter,  Minn.,  79. 
Wilson,  James  K.,  Wakeenoy,  Kan. 

Wines,  Enoch  Cobb,  D.D.,LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  73. 
Young,  George  D.,  Lvons,  Iowa,  75. 

Young,  John  R.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  58. 


JITijr  iCiiaiirtn  at 

A  WALK  IN  THE  FIELDS. 

Who  cannot  take  a  walk  in  the  Helds  and  pas¬ 
tures?  I  want  to  try  and  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  pleasures  to  be  found  in  it — for  it  takes 
your  Aunt  Augusta  to  discover  gems  of  places— 
and  this  last  one,  The  Glen  of  Peace,  is  one  of 
the  most  lovely  of  all.  It  is  behind  the  Hills 
of  the  World,  and  beside  w’ide  waters  that  ebb 
and  flow  around  immense  islands,  and  a  rocky 
shore.  Great  Island  and  Orr’s  Island  (the  one 
that  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  of)  are  in  plain  sight.  I 
exiiect  to  go  boating  among  the  islands  soon. 
What  a  delightful  walk  to  the  glen,  the  path 
on  either  siile  carpeted  with  shining  green,  that 
seems  to  be  nearly  a  foot  in  thickness,  and 
among  great  grey  rocks,  glittering  with— the 
farmers  are  beginning  to  think— mineral  treas¬ 
ure,  over  pleasant  brooks,  and  among  millions 
on  millions  of  sweet  blossoms  and  buds. 

What  a  fine  view,  also!  Land  and  watei’, 
woods  and  fields,  rocks  and  sky!  Hardly  a 
house  in  sight,  save  a  huge,  empty  one  on  the 
hili.  ‘  Let  us  go  up  this  lane  and  through  the 
imsture  toward  the  north.’ 

Very  well.  Hark!  that  is  a  ‘ Robert-of-Lin- 
coln.’  What  a  jolly  bird  he  is!  Something 
seems  delighting  him  ail  the  time.  There,  do 
you  hear  a  different  strain  ?  Was  ever  anything 
more  sweet,  though  ’tis  so  very  plaintive  ? 

‘  He-e-e  did  it !  He-e-e  did  it ! !  ’  Is  the  bird 
in  tears  ?  Tears  are  surely  in  his  voice.  Chil¬ 
dren,  some  people  are  continually  complain¬ 
ing  ;  but  let  us  be  careful  never  to  find  fault,  es¬ 
pecially  with  w’hat  we  cannot  help. 

See  the  pretty  lambs  yonder.  How  innocent 
are  their  faces.  You’ve  hoard  the  song  ‘  Mary 
had  a  little  lamb,’  I  sui>pose.  I  have  some  yarn 
which  that  very  Mary  knit.  An  acquaintance 
of  mine  knew  Mary.  She  is  yet  alive— a  very 
nice  lady — in  Boston. 

How  curious  some  of  the  sheep  and  lambs 
look !  See  how  their  ears  set  up.  They  w’ant 
to  know  who  we  are,  and  if  we  have  brought 
them  any  salt.  I  wish  we  had.  Just  see  how 
much  they  look  like  people.  Some  faces  so  fair 
and  happy,  some  so  worn  and  sad.  How  close¬ 
ly  they  have  been  sheared.  I  am  glad  they  are 
in  such  a  nice  pasture,  where  is  water  and  food 
and  shade.  The  poor  animals  that  I  saw  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  sewing-machine  man, 
were  in  cages,  and  though  miserably  neglected, 
needing  water  and  food  and  to  be  cleaned,  they 
had  to  stay  right  in  one  spot.  It  was  shameful. 

Take  care,  don’t  hurt  that  splendid  butterfly. 
He  is  abroad  early. 

Only  see  how  thick  are  the  strawberries.  The 
sight  of  them  is  always  pleasing  to  me  because 
of  the  associations  they  have  with  my  first  play¬ 
mate  and  my  first  home.  On  the  banks  of  a 
river  in  Maine  my  mother  used  to  walk,  w’ith 
Mary  Reed  and  myself,  before  I  knew  much 
about  what  it  is  to  live  in  this  world.  And  all 
over  the  field  where  we  walked,  or  the  mother 
walked  and  we  children  frisked  like  lambs, 
were  the  strawberry  blossoms  and  the  fruit. 
Through  all  the  years  of  city  life,  crowded 
with  far  different  experiences,  events,  and 
scenes,  that  field  has  seemed  to  follow  me, 

‘  What  bird  is  that  screaming  so  loud  ? 
“Slap-quick!  Slap-quick!!’”  It  is  a  blue- 
jay.  Not  an  attractive  voice,  certainly. 

No,  I  don’t  know  w’hat  the  name  is  of  that 
fire-colored  beauty.  I  never  saw  such  a  bird 
here  before,  nor  one  like  that  large  white- 
bosomed  one,  with  the  white  line  across  the 
end  of  his  tail.  Uncle  James  says  so  many 
forest  fires  may  have  sent  strange  birds  to  us. 
He  don’t  know  the  names  of  some  that  have 
been  about  this  Spring. 

The  woods  are  delightful,  my  dears,  and  I 
want  to  show  you  my  seat  by  the  woodside, 
where  I  sit  with  my  book,  paper,  or  knitting 
work,  waiting  the  coming  of  the  stage,  with 
my  letters  and  papers.  Now  we  are  at  the 
great  gate.  Open  it  swings,  and  we  pass 
through.  A  little  way  down  the  road,  the 
bank  rises  a  good  deal,  and  is  cari>eted  with 
grass  and  flowers.  See!  here  it  is.  Here  we 
are.  Under  these  ancient  trees,  atop  of  the 
bank,  we  wiil  rest  and  wait.  What  easy  seats 
the  twisted  roots,  all  uncovered  on  this  side 
next  the  wall,  make !  Did  the  old  trees  know 
that  I  should  need  a  comfortable  place  to  wait 
the  coming  of  the  stage  ? 

How  things  are  provided  for  beforehand  all 
along  the  journey  of  our  life !  Are  we  grate¬ 
ful,  dear  children,  to  the  Friend  who  does  it 
all  ?  You’ll  think  I  ought  to  be  gratefui  when 
I  tell  you  something.  This  lovely,  i)eaceful 
home  came  to  me  through  that  first  friend,  my 
Mary,  who  has  always  done  me  good,  and 
never  in  any  way  hurt  or  troubled  me  since 
the  days  when  she,  though  very  little  older 
than  I,  used  to  take  care  of  me  by  the  banks 
of  the  river.  She  brought  me  here,  and  they 
are  her  kindred  with  whom  I  find  my  present 
pleasant  quarters. 

What  a  beautiful  prospect  is  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  us  now !  The  spruce  w’ood  is  behind  us ; 
but  before  are  farms,  with  men  and  teams 
afield ;  beyond  these  the  bay  and  the  islands, 
with  their  farms  and  woods  and  dwellings,  and 
the  beautiful  blue  sky  over  all. 

There  comes  the  stage !  Down  the  bank  we 

go,  and  Mr.  H - takes  the  box.  Yes,  he 

‘  will  see  it  off  all  right.  Good  morning.  ’  Now, 
children,  we  may  take  our  time.  Let  us  go 

back  the  other  way,  through  neighbor  - ’s 

gate  and  pasture.  Why,  look  at  the  polliwogs 
in  this  brook!  ‘There’s  millions  in  it.’  Yes, 
we  will  stop  and  watch  them.  Sit  right  down 
on  the  little  bridge.  This  board  Is  half  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  black  creatures.  How  they  act! 
There  are  two  with  their  heads  against  each 
other,  and  their  tails  wiggling  as  if  in  an  ec¬ 
stasy  of  pleasure  at  what  they  are  telling  each 
other.  Yes,  we  can  bring  a  jar  or  a  basin,  and 
a  great  spoon,  and  dip  up  some  of  the  mud, 
and  catch  some  of  the  polliwogs,  'and  take 
them  home  to  watch  their  proceedings.  We 
can  come  again  this  afternoon. 

The  sun  is  growing  rather  warm  now,  as  it  is 
nearing  noon.  We  wander  slowly  up  from  the 
brook  into  the  rocky  hill.  Is  it  not  enough  to 
make  people  crazy  to  escape  the  city  to  hear 
even  of  such  a  place  as  this  hill,  with  its 
groves,  its  rocks,  its  mosses,  and  its  flowers  ? 
Here  we  are  at  the  hill’s  foot,  and  at  another 
gate.  Gates  abound  in  Maine;  gaps  in  Cape 
Cod.  I  like  gaps  much  better.  It  is  a  hard 
strain  on  weak  arms  and  shoulders  to  open  and 
shut  these  gates. 

And  here  comes  Tiger  to  welcome  us.  And 
now  we  are  tired,  my  dears,  and  must  bid  each 
other  good-bye.  Aunt  Augusta  Moore.  I 
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By  Aont  Angnsta  Moore. 

Wiggle,  waggle,  how  they  go, 

Through  the  sunny  waters. 

Swimming  high  and  swimming  low, 
Froggie’s  sons  and  daughters. 

What  a  wondrous  little  tail 
Each  black  polly  carries. 

Helm  and  oar  at  once,  and  sail. 

That  for  wind  ne’er  tarries. 

Lazy  little  elves !  at  morn 
Never  in  a  hurry. 

In  the  brook' where  they  were  born 
Business  did  not  worry. 

When  the  sun  goes  in  they  sink 
To  their  muddy  pillow,* 

There  they  lie  and  eat  and  drink 
Of  soft  mud  their  All  oh. 

When  has  passed  the  gloomy  cloud. 

And  the  storm  is  over. 

Up  they  come,  a  jolly  crowd. 

From  their  oozy  cover. 

Wiggle,  waggle,  how  they  go! 

Knowing  nothing  better. 

Yet  are  destined  to  outgrow 
Each  his  dusky  fetter. 

Watch !  they  now  are  changing  fast. 

Some  unduly  cherish 
The  dark  skin,  whose  use  is  past. 

So  they  sink  and  iwrish. 

Others,  of  their  new-birth  imin 
Bitterly  complaining. 

Would  forego  their  unknown  gain, 
Poiliwogs  remaining. 

There  are  other  folk,  to-day. 

Who,  with  slight  endeavor, 

“  Give  it  up,”  and  so  they  stay 
Polliwogs  forever. 

»  I  kee])  them  In  a  bowl  with  their  native  mud  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  they  are  a  perfect  barometer. 

ONE  WAY  TO  DO  GOOD. 

By  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Ferry. 

Hundreds  of  children  are  putting  on  their 
traveiiing  suits  about  this  time,  and  getting 
ready  to  start  for  the  country,  the  seashore,  or 
the  mountains.  They  have  been  anticipating 
this  change  for  a  long  time,  and  they  will 
have  much  delightful  enjoyment  in  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  woods,  or  playing  in  the  sand 
by  the  beautiful  sea,  and  in  doing  a  thousand 
and  one  other  pleasant  things  that  make  a 
child’s  life  -so  very  happy.  But  amidst  all 
these  bright  days  there  will  be  occasionally  a 
rainy  day  or  a  very  hot  day,  when  it  will  be 
best  to  stay  indoors.  Little  children  who  have  ^ 
to  stay  indoors  during  the  beautiful  Summer¬ 
time,  are  apt  to  get  very  restless,  and  to  ask 
mamma  very  often  to  tell  them  what  to  do  to 
busy,  and  at  the  same  time  amuse,  themselves. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  these  dear  little  ones  to 
make  some  preparation  for  these  days  of  “  no¬ 
thing  to  do.”  I  wiil  tell  you  how  these  thoughts 
that  I  am  about  to  give  you  were  suggested  to 
me.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  a  hospital  where 
there  was  a  little  girl  very  sick.  I  carried  her 
a  scrapbook,  which  some  little  child  had  made, 
and  sent  to  the  little  colored  refugee  children 
in  Kansas.  On  the  cover  was  written  “  Please 
give  this  book  to  some  sick  child.  Little  Edith 
D^ -  made  it.”  The  book  was  full  of  pic¬ 

tures,  which  wee,  loving  fingers  had  cut  out 
and  pasted  in.  The  sick  child  was  delighted 
with  the  pretty  gift,  and  every  day  that  I  have 
been  to  see  her  since  I  gave  it  to  her,  I  found 
the  book  still  in  her  little  thin  hands.  The 
nurse  says  the  child  never  tires  of  it,  but  every 
day  seems  to  find  something  new  in  it. 

Seeing  that  little  girl  made  so  happy  with 
that  scrapbook,  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
that  the  loving  little  children  whom  God  has 
given  health,  and  so  many  other  rich  blessings, 
w’ould  like  to  have  me  tell  them  of  this  pleas¬ 
ant  way  to  amuse  themselves,  and  also  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  others.  In  all  your 
houses  there  are  old  books  and  papers  which 
your  good  mothers  will  allow  you  to  cut  the 
pictures  out  of,  and  they  will  be  willing  to  give 
you  instruction  as  to  the  best  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  scrapbooks.  A  very  pretty  one  is  made 
out  of  colored  English  cambric,  cut  in  the  form 
of  leaves  of  a  book,  and  sewed  together ;  after 
the  book  is  made,  you  can  paste  the  picture  on 
to  the  cambric.  If  you  prefer,  you  can  use  old 
books  by  covering  the  leaves  all  over  with  pic¬ 
tures.  In  all  of  our  large  cities  there  are  hos¬ 
pitals  containing  children’s  wards,  where  there 
are  many  sick  and  crippled  children  who  would 
greatly  enjoy  such  a  gift ;  and  when  you  get 
home,  you  will  be  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
visit  them,  and  carry  them  such  a  pleasant  re¬ 
membrance.  Dear  children,  the  greatest  hap¬ 
piness  we  have  in  life  comes  to  us  by  doing 
good  to  others.  Begin  early  in  life  to  remem¬ 
ber  those  whom  God  has  not  blessed  with  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  as  He  has  blessed  you. 
When  you  go  to  bed  at  night,  it  will  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  you  have  made 
even  one  heart  happy  during  the  day  by  some 
kind  word  or  act  bestowed  at  the  right  time. 

Some  of  the  children  out  here  in  the  West 
travel  in  a  very  novel  way.  Every  day  emi¬ 
grant  wagons  pass  through  Topeka,  filled  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  are  moving  to 
some  locality  farther  west.  These  emigrant 
wagons  are  farm  wagons,  covered  with  canvas. 
Tied  under  the  wagon,  swinging  back  and 
forth  with  the  wind,  is  a  tea-kettle,  a  water- 
pail,  a  frying-pan,  and  mllk-pail.  Strapped  on 
the  side  of  the  wagon  are  chairs,  and  a  small 
stove  to  boil  the  tea-kettle  on,  and  cook  the 
meat.  Inside  of  the  wagon  the  family  all  sit, 
while  trunks  and  boxes  and  household  goods 
are  packed  in  with  them.  A  bright-faced  little 
boy  got  out  of  one  of  these  wagons,  and  came 
to  our  well  with  a  jug,  to  get  some  fresh  water. 

I  asked  him  how  he  liked  to  travel  that  way. 
“It’s  splendid  fun!”  he  said.  He  told  me 
that  they  had  been  two  weeks  on  the  way,  and 
would  not  get  to  their  destination  for  four 
weeks  more.  I  went  put  into  the  street  to  see 
his  establishment,  and  found  all  its  inmates 
very  happy.  The  old  cow  was  tied  behind  the 
wagon,  and  the  faithful  dog  walked  beside  it. 
Sometimes  ten  or  a  dozen  families  join  togeth¬ 
er,  and  go  off  to  the  new  country,  and  make  a 
settlement.  Oftentimes  there  is  a  long  proces¬ 
sion  of  emigrant  trains.  How  do.  you  think 
you  would  like  that  mode  of  travelling  ? 

A  WOlTOEBFUl  TOT. 

The  London  Mayfair  revives  the  description 
of  the  little  carriage  made  for  the  juvenile 
Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  as  follows :  A  small 
chariot  was  drawn  by  two  horses.  Inside  the 
chariot  was  a  lady  proceeding  to  court.  She 
was  attended  by  her  coachman,  footman,  and 
page.  When  the  toy  was  placed  upon  the 
table,  the  coachman  cracked  his  whip,  the 
horses  started  off  in  a  trot — the  motion  of 
their  legs  imitated  to  the  life — and  the  equip¬ 
age  journeyed  to  the  end  of  the  table,  where  it 
turned  at  right  angles,  and  came  down  to  that 
part  of  the  table  at  which  the  prince  was  seat¬ 
ed.  Here  it  stopped.  The  page  alighted  to 
open  the  door,  the  lady  stepp^  out,  holding 
in  her  hand  a  petition,  which  she  presented  to 
the  prince  ■with  a  couUly  bow ;  after  which  the 
lady  entered  her  carriage,  the  page  closed  the 
door,  mounted  to  his  place,  the  coachman 
flourished  his  whip,  and  the  footman,  after 
running  a  few  steps,  jumped  on  to  the  vehicle. 
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1  him  a  little  later  on  Sunday  than  at  other  times, 
and  that  is  possibly  his  method  of  knowing 
that  it  is  the  day  for  going  to  Boston.  But  st‘e 
how  much  of  observation,  memory  and  thought 
is  implied  in  all  this. 


FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT.  a  new  cereal. 

- -  ■  The  widest  circulation  should  be  given  to  the 

MAKING  PORK.  fact,  stated  on  the  authority  of  tlie  Kansas 

BY  AN  OMKRVFR  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  a  cereal  new 

^  to  that  locality  will  grow  on  the  arid  plains  of 

Whoever  g^  about  the  county  with  open  without  irrigation.  The  grain  is  vari- 

ey^  wiU  not  be  long  in  arriving  at  toe  reason  »  fg  ri  »  »  ri^e  corn,”  and 

^  “Egyptian  corn,”  and  is  thought  to  have 

♦  -d:  •  I  i.  11  n  sprung  from  seed  brought  to  the  United  States 

^  t>y  the  Mennonites,  who  came  from  Southern 

better  s^inment  to  his  murderers,  if  he  were  ^ 

per^tt^  to  do  so.  It  is  not  b^«s^^he  lo'es  the  top  of  sorghum.  Each  one  is  sorae- 
fllth  that  he  rolls  m  it.  He  thing  smaller  and  rounder  than  a  grain  of 

^heSt,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  “shuck”  or  inde- 
Q.OWD  to  sloop.  6ut  things  afo  snockingly  fnnmilf*  Thp  horrv  ciin  be  outou 

again®t  him  He  is  fastened  into  a  small,  dim  Pj.oJnd  into  flour  or  cracked  like  wheat,  or 
pen,  which  he  cannot  avoid  making  veiy  foul  ^holelike  rice  or  used  irenerallv  like  any  otiier 
and  damp  and  It  U  ^ldotm  perhaps  nc*.^  re,S,l%Tme.r  JieSs  tVit  orLlian- 

corn,  and  in  color  is  intermediate  between  the 
step  out whCTe  he  ^n  behold  the  skj,  his  door-  y^ji^w  and  white  varieties.  A  chemical  anal- 
yard  is  probably  joining  some  cesspool  that  y  .  ^^^entage  of  starch,  fat, 

Syiri:U”wo  o^°th;Llrrds“?;“^^  -g.^.'^rhich  p1-..dnce  heat  and 

UKeiy  It  18  but  two  or  tnree  yaras,  or  at  most  ^  j  the  animal  organization,  compares  favor- 

nijn"^!  X;rd°e?herinot‘“ch  ““y  ‘‘f 

Mtokeitsair.  ^  he  devotes  hlmselt  to  sleep-  So'ldsit  8urposs.«alllndian-coms,andnlnk8 

Sf.^it''Xrw^iT'ls  veTdWy  to  '^‘1* 

Cleanest  straw,  wnicn  is  very,  very  airty,  in  ^g^higeof  cellulose,  or  nearly  non-nutritious 
n  ne  styes  out  of  ten  And  his  poor  hide  tis  ren  arkable.  The  stalk  makes 

plastered  over  with  filth  that  will  not  scale  off  i  p  1 °  a  ,,0  onU  n  nnro« 

intii  oil  Tviovrio’o  offrvvH^o  88  good  foddor  as  corn  dues,  and  a  tew  acres 

Every  intelligent  pemon  undei^tands  what  'rthrS  taporn^^^ 

nearly  treeless  country.  All  this  signifies  com- 


■AKING  PORK. 
BY  AN  OBSERVES. 


on  toe  human  animal  in  the  long  run  (they  do 
seem  to  agree  for  a  time  with  some  individuals). 


paratively  little  in  comparison  with  its  jiower 


^  K  .  It  uiviuua  sj.  •  ••  j  ^  ^  example. 

Why  should  any  one  suppose  that  they  render  eat  many  attested  by  the  signatures 

pigmeatmore  wholesome.  The  wonderis  that  ",  a  feieat  i  a  k.v  .rivpu 

any  human  being  after  beholding  where  pigs  practical,  well  known 

and  hogs  spend  their  days,  and  the  sour  and  Foity  atTes  of  tuined-o  e  ,„p,.e 

mould/stuff  fed  to  them,  can  ever  bring  himself  b^n  wet  with  ram  for  <?>gbt  “ont  is  ^ 
to  putLg  a  piece  of  p^k  into  his  mouth.  No  with  two  or  three  grains,  deposited 

wondertLtporkhas  the  credit  of  inducing  a  ^  seed-planter,  soiiiethi  ig  more  than  a 

diseased  state  of  toe  system.  Undoubtedly  it  f^t  apart  f^b«re  'viis  no  ram  for  ^ 
does  so.  Many  of  toe  physical  miseries  and  Planting,  tbe  coin  geiim  t  . 

aches  of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  of  it  was  fairly  started,  the  hot  blasts  froni  the 
others  to  whom  the  pork  is  sold,  could  be  traced  f^laao  Estaeado  blew  o^  er  it,  but  it  grew  r  g 

to  the  terrible  negl^  of  piggie’squaiters,  that  "i 

is  shamefully  and  poisonously  common.  it  was  laiil>  binned  up.  It  sto  I  . 

But  with  a  light,  well-cared  for  pen,  a  clean  equally  well,  and  finally  it  ‘  5  ‘ 

bed  often  renewed,  and  a  yard  large  enough  for  Pouo*!  busnels  to  the  acre.  It  is,  ^  > 

piggie  to  take  a  comfortable  walk  in,  and  where  worm  and  grasshopper  proo..  i  ‘  i  :  j, 
the  mud  in  which  he  loves  to  wallow  is  not  Apiculture  prints  a  mass  of  letters,  which 
aU  or  chiefly  his  own  waste,  but  is  the  health-  I'.b'iee  these  tacts  beyond  question,  ^iid  then 
ful  and  skin-scouring  thing  that  he  likes,  es-  significance  is  of  the  tiist  imp"i  a  ic  . 
pecially  in  hot  weather,  ahd  with  sweet  food,  ^^w  Mexico  to  the  British  bne  t  m-eare  tens 
piggie  would  make  meat  that  would  do  only  of  thousands  of  square  miles-5()0,()00,(^ 

A  ,.v,;i  according  to  a  reliable  estimate — which  it  was 


good  to  the  eater,  A  good  scrubbing  now  and 
then  with  warm  soap  suds  and  a  broom,  is  a 
most  excellent  thing  lor  a  hog  and  for  his  pork. 


according  to  a  reliable  estimate — which  it  was 
thought  nothing  but  an  expensive  system  of  ar¬ 
tesian  wells  could  reclaim  to  any  better  use 


Try  it,  farmera  Make  your  pig-pen  cW,  than  pastiiiagi'  anu  now  comes  tins  Aliim  i 
your  pig-yard  ample,  your  pigs  comfortable  plant  to  urnish  food  and  fuel  to  this  vast  corn  ¬ 
ed  hlp^,  and  they  wiU  iiiaL  you  good  and  tiT,  besides  crops  for  export,  whose  value  it 
wholesome  pork,  that  shall  not  afiflict  you  and  y^t  be  impossible  to  express  m  nine  figures, 

your  families  with  a  hundred  mysterious  (to 

you,  because  of  ignorance  of  cause  and  effect)  SHEPHERD  LIFE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

pains  and  aches,  and  often  with  untimely  death.  The  life  of  a  shepherd — or  sheep-herder  in 


A  SANTA  BARBARA  OLIVE  RANCH. 

The  ranch  of  Elwood  Cooper,  says  the  Ana¬ 
heim  (Cal.)  Gazette,  contains  about  2,500  acres. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  soil  in  it — bottom  land. 


SHEPHERD  LIFE  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

The  life  of  a  shepherd — or  sheep-herder  in 
the  vernacular — in  California  is  no  sinecure. 
During  the  gl^eater  part  of  the  year — in  fact,  at 
all  times  except  “  lambing,”  and  when  engaged 
at  the  home  ranch,  at  the  momentous  epochs 
of  “shearing”  and  “dipping” — the  shepherd 


xiittat::  aic  ctix  oux  lo  duix  lu  it - Muttuiix  xaucx.  ,v,  —  2\  a.  r  ,i.. 

sandy,  adobe,  and  hillside.  The  greater  part  sohtiiry  a  h  e  as  that  of  any  eaily 

-  ^  .  8.  . ,  .  .  ®  .  .K  iihriafiim  in  fliA  wilHft  /it  Sinnl  fir  thf^ 


of  it  is  in  a  state  of  the  most  through  cultiva¬ 
tion.  A  small  portion  only  is  under  grain. 
Fruit  and  nut  trees  of  various  kinds  and  vaii- 


Christian  hermit  in  the  wilds  of  Sinai  or  the 
Nubian  desert.  He  is  relegated  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  sheep,  and  his  dog — if  he  has  one  ; 


ous  stages  of  growth  cover  hundreds  of  acres.  *0/ fome  sdieep-owners  wil  not  permit  the  use 
They  are  chiefly  almond,  walnut,  and  olive,  ^fdogs.  They  are  lus  only  associates  of  the 
The  thousands  of  walnut  trees  are  not  yet  ,  animal  world  as  the  days  and  weeks  speed  on. 
bearing,  but  in  a  year  or  two  a  large  income  Perhitps,  the  man  who  carries  the 

will  ^  brought  to  their  owner,  and  they  are  rations  around  to  the  various  camps  may  chat 
looked  upon'by  many  persons  as  the  surest  with  lam  for  a  minute  or  two,  if  he  has  t  me  ; 
source  of  the  princelj  return  which  this  ranch  more  frequently  wall  not  see  him  at  all 
WiU  yet  give  back.  However,  it  is  not  about  J^e  “grub”  at  the  camp,  while  the 

toe  4lnut  trees,  nor  yet  abiut  the  150,000  shepherd  may  be  two  or  three  miles  away  wi^^ 
•  J  ’his  band.  Once  in  awhile,  too,  the  “  boss  or 


eucalyptus— iimong  which  there  are  twenty-  .  ,  . ,  ,  _ 

two  different  sp^es-but  about  the  olive  and  major-domo,  may  ride  round-general^^y  when 
its  growth,  that  I  asked  your  leave  to  write.  he  is  least  expect^-t^^  him  nawmg,  ^ 
Coo^  has  BOW  i^eoe  oHto  trees,  and  V 

intends  t^out  a  larger  dumber  yet  in  course  the  condition  of  the  flock,  as  the  case 

of  time.  About  one-Llf  of  this  number,  or  may  be.  But,  apart  from  these  casualties,  the 
2,500,  are  already  bearing,  and  next  season  a  shepherd  is.  so  far  as  human  mtorcourse  is 
l^rge  proportion  of  the  younger  trees  will  concerned,  as  completely  alone  as  if  he  were  in 
come  in.  They  are  the  common  olive  brought  solitary  conhnement  in  a  penitentiary.  The 
to  this  country  by  the  Mission  Fathers.  In  nearer  the  man  approaches  the  br^^^ 
five  years  after  the  cuttings  are  started  they  the  better  fitted  he  is  for  this  busme^  ;  and 
bear  well,  and  in  nine  yeaS  they  are  bearing 


what  may  be  considered  a  full  crop. 


or  native  Californians.  The  home  of  a  Cali¬ 
fornian  shepherd  is  a  cabin,  sometimes  made 


average  crop  of  trees  nine  years  old  is  fifty  suepxieiu  a  exAuiu,  »uuxctu..k.o  iuau« 

gallons  of  lorries.  The  proportion  of  oil  to  sometimes  of  redwood 

berry  is  one-eighth  the  bulk,  and  one-tenth  the  “  ?lmkes,  ’  about  twelve  feet  by  eight;  sup- 
weight.  Thus  the  average  quantity  of  oil  got  plmitiful.  with  a 

from  trees  nine  years  old  is  six  and  a  quarter  fire-place  or  a  sina  l  sheet-iron 

-  ^  cooking-stove.  Sometimes  merely  a  tent  is 


Mr.  Cooper  has  olive  trees  on  every  kind  of  Provided,  and  the  herder  does  his  cooking  as 
soil  which  is  to  be  found  on  his  ranch-rich  can,  outside.  During  the  Summer  this  lat- 
bottom  land,  light  sandy  soil,  gravelly  hillsides,  t^r  class  of  doniici  e  is  not  unpleasant  that  is, 
and  stiff  adobe.  He  tells  me  that  as  yet  he  if  it  can  be  pitched  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  ; 
has  not  been  able  to  observe  that  one  soil  is  less  woe  to  the  luckless  herder  who  is  compelled 
favorable  than  any  of  the  others,  the  hillside  tent  upon  the  bare  C^ifornian 

and  adobe  trees  doing  as  well  ^  any.  He  Plams  beneath  a  nearly  vertical  sun  !  His  cabin 
employs  no  irrigation,  and  his  experience  is  provided  with  a  small  deal  teble,  a  stool  or 
shows  that  with  |ood  cultivation  irri£ition  is  t.wo,  some  shelves  on  the  wall  and  a  bunk 
unnecessary.  Thfe  is  a  fact  of  great  impor-  deal  boards  attached  to  one  of  the 

tance  in  its  relation  to  the  utilizing  of  hill  land  ^iftls  ;  and  if  he  is  m  luck  or  has  a  “  boss 
that  otherwise  would  be  almost  valueless,  but  has  a  little  respect  for  lus  help-which  tlie 
which  under  olive  trees  may  bring  in  a  return  have  a  stove  or  fire-place, 

equal  to  that  of  the  best  orange  orchard  of  floor  of  the  cabin  is  usually  literally  a 
equal  aereaue  “  ground  floor,  though  instances  of  shepherds 

Some  fl^r^  as  to  the  return  from  olive  with  plank  flooring  are  get- 

growing  will  illustrate  the  point  of  the  last  re-  more .  common  in  the  c^e  of  recent  erec- 
mark.  Mr.  Cooper  gave  the  figures  which  I  cooking  utensils  consist  of  a  cof- 

now  give  you:  Average  crop  of  trees  nine  baking-pan,  frying-pan,  and  goblet , 

yeais  old,  gallons,  50  ;  average  quantity  of  oil  usually  limit^  to  a  tin  plate, 

per  tree,  gallons,  six  and  o^-quarter ;  bring-  «pP’  ^ 

ing,  at  U  per  gaUon,  §25  ;  cost  of  production,  fhepherd  consist  of  a  sack  of  flour,  a  bag  of 

§4.70.  Profit  per  tree,  §20.30.  As  I  have  said  ^ 

these  are  Mr.  Cooper’s  figures,  and  are  the  &c.,  with  either  the  pnvilege  of 

result  of  his  experience.  But  as  many  persons  killing  a  sheep  when  out  of  meat  or  the  allow- 
might  be  less  successful  than  he  has  been,  ance  of  a  quarter  of  mutton  killed  at  the  nome 
let  us  estimate  the  quality  of  the  oil  produced  mach,  and  ‘  packed  round  by  the  packer 
as  worth  25  percentum  less,  and  the  expense  ^  ^^3®  aian  who  bnngs  round  rations  to  the 
of  production  25  percentum  more :  Six  and  camp  is  called— once  a  week.  This  is  supposed 
one-half  gaUons  oU  at  §3  per  gallon  §17  75  •  ^  most  niggard  estimate  in  the  way  of 

cost  of  production,  §6.25.  Profit  per  tree’  rations,  but  we  have  known  cases  where  even 
§12.50.  With  100  trees  to  the  acre  this  would  supply  has  been  suffered  to  fall 

give  §2,030  profit  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Cooper,  how-  short,  through  the  niggardliness  of  “bosses,’ 
ever,  says  that  eventually  it  will  be  necessary  neglect  of  “  packers  ”  ;  and  where  the 

to  thin  out  the  trees,  but  by  the  time  this  will  herder  lias  been  reduced  to  the  single 

have  to  be  done  the  trees  will  have  grown  so  articles  of  beans  and  salt,  together,  of  course, 

much  as  to  make  their  crop  greatly  exceed  the  the  mutton  it  was  always  in  his  power  to 
50  gallons  which  is  their  average  at  nine  years  ®npply  himself  with. 


The  most  obvious  advantages  which  are  offer¬ 
ed  by  olive-culture,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  orange,  are : 


GIRDLED  TREES. 

A  cori’espondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  an 
extensive  nurseryman  living  at  Sringfleld,  Ill., 


•  ^  utilizing  of  land  which,  on  account  of  furnishes  that  paper  a  brief  account  of  his  se- 
either  quality  or  situation,  is  unsuited  to  ries  of  experiments  in  girdling  apple  trees  to 
orange  growing.  The  olive  will  thrive  in  soil  induce  bearing.  He  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
mu  iml  pay  to  plant  the  orange,  tunity  for  performing  these  experiments,  hav- 

•  ^  j?  much  smaller  expense  involved.  It  ing  about  14,(X)0  trees  in  his  orchards,  most  of 

IS  needless  to  pay  a  high  price  for  irrigable  which  are  set  thirty  feet  apart,  the  trees  fifteen 
land  such  as  the  orange  requires,  for  the  olive  feet  in  the  row,  every  alternate  one  to  be  re- 
wul  grow  anywhere  and  needs  no  irrigation,  moved  as  they  become  older  and  require  more 
The  large  additional  first  cost  of  the  water  space.  On  these  alternate  ones  the  experiments 
right,  and  subsequent  continual  expense  of  were  made,  and  standing  thus  side  by  side 
irngation,  are  saved.  with  ungirdled  trees,  the  results  could  be  eas- 

3.  The  avoidance  of  risk  and  loss  from  the  iiy  and  accurately  compared.  The  conclusion 
perishable  nature  of  the  crop.  Let  the  mar-  reached  from  these  trials,  now  of  several  years’ 
ket  be  glutted — the  orange  crop  must  be  standing,  is  that  very  thrifty  trees  growing  in 
sold  at  once  or  it  will  rot.  The  olive,  whether  the  rich  soils  of  the  West  are  made  to  bear 
pickled  or  turned  to  oil,  will  keep  until  the  sooner  and  more  abundantly  by  girdling  or 


market  is  ready.  cutting  out  a  ring  c 

half  an  inch  wide,  and 
THE  INTELLIGENT  HORSE.  lessened  in  longevity 

On  Sunday  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  driv-  ing  the  operation,  mi 
ing  to  Boston  to  church  ;  but  on  other  days  I  comhtion  of  the  trees, 


cutting  out  a  ring  of  bark  from  a  fourth  to 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  that  the  tree  is  not  at  all 
lessened  in  longevity.  The  time  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  operation,  must  vary  with  the  age  and 


drive  to  the  neighboring  village,  where  are  the  Girdling  fruit  trees  should  not  be  undertaken 
post-office,  shops  of  mechanics  and  other  stores,  without  some  instruction  from  those  who  have 
To  go  to  Boston,  I  usually  turn  to  the  right  had  experience.*  Other  girdled  trees  have 
when  I  leave  my  driveway  ;  to  go  to  the  village,  shown  wonderful  vitality.  Especially  is  this 
I  turn  to  the  left.  Now,  on  Sunday,  if  I  leave  true  of  the  fir  and  pine. 

the  reins  loose,  so  that  the  horse  may  do  as  he  Hon.  F.  Beeler,  General  Superintendent  of 
pleases,  he  invariably  turns  to  the  right,  and  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  living 
goes  to  Boston.  On  other  days  he  as  invariably  four  miles  southwest  of  Indianapolis,  has  a 
turns  to  the  left,  and  goes  to  the  village.  He  Scotch  pine  tree  from  which  the  bark  has  been 
does  this  so  constantly  and  regularly  that,  none  removed  for  a  space  of  almost  a  foot,  when 
of  the  family  have  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  At  this  point 
he  knows  that  it  is  Sunday ;  how  he  knows  it  we  the  wood  is  as  dry  and  lifeless  as  a  table  leg, 
are  unable  to  discover.  I  have  left  my  house  at  but  above,  the  top  is  healthy,  making  regular 
the  same  hour  on  Sunday  and  on  Monday,  in  and  thrifty  annual  growths,  bearing  and  per- 
the  same  carriage,  with  the  same  number  of  fecting  seed,  and  to  all  visible  appearance  as 
persons  in  it,  and  yet  on  Sunday  he  always  healthy  as  though  nothing  unusual  was  the 
turns  to  the  right,  and  on  Monday  to  the  left,  matter  with  the  tree.  This  condition  has  ex- 
He  is  fed  at  the  same  time  on  Sunday  as  on  isted  for  yeais,  and  the  growth  above  the 
other  days,  but  toe  man  comes  back  to  harness  girdled  point  has  increased  to  more  than  three 


times  the  size  of  the  tree  below.  This  tree 
was  girdled  by  the  sapsuckers.  The  other  is 
a  tree  of  the  same  variety  on  the  farm  of  Allen 
Miles,  two  miles  east  of  Belleville,  in  Hendricks 
county,  Indiana,  which  was  completely  stran¬ 
gled  by  an  iron  ring,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  being  drojiped  over  it  some  years  ago. 
Below  the  ring  for  seveml  inches  the  wood  is 
dead  and  diy  as  though  it  had  been  in  a  dry 
kiln  for  years  ;  above  it  is  greatly  enlargeil, 
perhaps  quadrupled  in  size,  and  still  alive, 
though  declining. 

- ^  I  m - 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Capit-il  Punishment — At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  just  held  in  this 
city,  one  of  the  papers  read  declared  it  unac¬ 
countable  that  a  refined  and  aesthetic  people 
have  so  long  stood  by  and  witnessed  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  hanging  without  uttering  a  word  of  ef¬ 
fective  remonstrance.  Not  long  since  a  fugi¬ 
tive  criminal  was  arn'sted  in  New  Orleans,  and 
taking  a  little  vial  of  prussic  acid  from  his 
pocljet,  swallowed  its  contents  and  was  dead  in 
a  few  minutes  without  a  struggle ;  and  yet  a 
Christian  people  has  made  no  movement  to  in¬ 
sist  on  this  method  of  supplanting  the  hanging, 
notwithstanding  that  a  broken  rope  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  suspension  arc  no  unusual  occurrences. 
Within  the  year  an  exi>erinieiital  scientist  acci¬ 
dentally  discharged  the  electricity  of  his  bat¬ 
tery  into  his  peison,  and  instantly  his  life  was 
extinct,  without  consciousness  or  the  quiver  of 
a  muscle.  Surely  some  painless  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  caiiital  punishment  can  be 
devised  than  that  now  in  use. 

Expanding  the  Lungs. — Those  in  wealthy  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  who  pursue  sedentary  habits 
within  doors,  generally  use  their  lungs  but  lit¬ 
tle — breathe  but  very  little  air  into  the  chest ; 
and  thus,  indeiicndently  of  positions,  contract 
a  narrow,  small  chest,  and  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  of  health  an<l  beauty.  All 
this  can  be  obviated  by  a  little  attention  to 
the  manner  of  breathing.  Becollcct,  the  lungs 
are  like  a  bladiler  in  their  structure,  and  can 
be  stretched  upon  to  double  their  ordinary  size 
with  perfect  safety,  giving  a  noble  chest,  and 
some  have  claimed,  a  perfect  immunity  from 
consumiition.  The  agent,  and  the  only  agent 
required  is  the  common  air  we  breathe,  sup¬ 
posing,  however,  that  no  obstacle  exists,  ex¬ 
ternal  to  the  chest,  such  as  lacing,  or  tying  it 
round  with  stays,  or  tight  dress,  or  have 
shoulder- strajis  upon  it.  In  the  morning  be-  ' 
fore  breakfast,  place  yourself  in  an  erect  po¬ 
sition,  your  head  thrown  back,  and  shoulders 
entirely  off  the  chest.  Then  inhale  all  the  air 
you  can,  so  as  t  *  fill  the  chest  to  the  very  bot¬ 
tom  of  it.  Hold  your  breath  and  throw  your 
arms  off  behind,  holding  in  your  breath  as  long 
as  possible.  Kcpcat  these  long  breaths  as 
many  times  as  you  please.  If  it  makes  you 
dizzy  at  first,  be  careful  until  you  get  used  to 
it.  Exercising  the  chest  in  this  manner,  it  be- 
conua  very  exjiansible,  and  will  enlarge  the 
capacity  and  size  of  the  lungs,  and  so  give 
much  greater  surface  in  purifying  the  blood. 

Poisoning  from  Impure  Meat.  —  We  learn 
from  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  April, 
1880,  that  Prof.  H.  Cohn  of  Breslau,  has  observ¬ 
ed  two  instances  of  poisoning,  distinctly  refer¬ 
able  to  the  eating  of  game-pie  and  pike  which 
had  been  kept  too  long.  The  symptoms  in  both 
cases  were  severe  gastric  irritation,  with  vom¬ 
iting  and  faintness,  inability  to  swallow'.  In  the 
first  case  a  landlady  had  attempted  to  [ireserve 
the  remains  of  a  hare  pie,  of  which  a  nuinber 
of  her  custoniei's  had  partaken  with  impunity. 
On  tasting  a  small  portion  of  this,  some  time 
aftiu’ward,  she  was  seized  within  an  hour  with 
the  most  violent  vomiting  and  other  symptoms 
of  poisoning.  The  next  morning  she  was  una¬ 
ble  to  read,  although  she  had  been  able  to  do 
so  the  day  before.  She  recovered  after  a  month. 
In  the  second  case  three  members  of  a  house¬ 
hold,  numbering  six  in  all,  were  poisoned,  three 
escaping,  although  it  w'as  ascertained  that  the 
symptoms  came  on  after  eating  pike,  and  could 
be  due  to  nothing  else.  All  had,  however,  par¬ 
taken  of  the  same  dish.  On  careful  question¬ 
ing  it  was  found  that  the  <lish  contained  two 
fish,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  three  pieces  ; 
and  it  was  conclusively  shown  that  only  those 
who  had  eaten  the  one  (which  was  not  perfectly 
frt?sh)  were  affeeted. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

To  Remove  Frfxkles.— The  Scottish  Amer¬ 
ican  says  :  Put  a  quantity  of  elder-flowers  into 
a  jug,  pour  boiling  water  on  them,  let  the  mix¬ 
ture  stand  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  and 
strain  through  muslin.  Wash  the  face  every 
morning  with  the  decoction.  It  will  remove 
sunburn  and  freckles,  and  W'ill  beautify  the  skin. 

Blue  Dye  for  Cotton. — For  five  pounds  cloth, 
dissolve  five  ounces  copperas  in  sufficient  water 
to  cover  the  cloth,  soak  thirty  minutes,  atld 
three  ounces  prussiate  [totash  to  clean  water  ; 
put  the  cloth  in  this  and  let  it  stand  thirty 
minutes ;  then  air  the  cloth  and  ad(l  three 
ounces  more  prussiate  potash,  dip  again  and 
air  it,  then  add  two  ounces  oil  vitriol ;  strain 
and  dip  again,  then  rinse  well. 

Sugar  in  Cooking  Fruit. — Every  housewife 
should  know  that  sugar  boiled  with  an  acid,  if 
it  be  but  for  three  minutes,  will  be  converted 
into  glucose,  which  is  the  form  of  sugar  found 
in  sw’eet  apples.  One  pound  of  sugar  has  as 
much  sweetening  power  as  two  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  pounds  of  glucose.  In  other  words,  one 
pound  of  sugar  stirred  into  the  fruit,  after  it  is 
cooked  and  while  yet  warm,  will  make  the 
fruit  as  sweet  as  two  and  one-quarter  pounds 
added  while  the  fruit  is  boiling.  Save  your 
sugar. 

Broiled  Beefsteak. — Lay  a  thick,  tender 
steak  upon  a  gridiron  well  greased  with  butter 
or  beef  suet,  over  hot  coals  ;  when  done  on  one 
side  have  ready  the  warm  platter  with  a  little 
butter  on  it,  lay  the  steak,  without  pressing  it, 
upon  the  platter  with  the  cooked  side  down,  so 
that  the  juices  which  have  gathered  may  run 
on  the  platter,  quickly  place  it  again  on  gridiron 
and  cook  the  other  side.  When  done  to  liking, 
put  on  platter  again,  spread  lightly  with  butter, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  place  where 
it  will  keep  warm  (over  boiling  steam  is  best) 
for  a  few  moments,  but  do  not  let  butter 
become  oily.  Serve  on  hot  plates.  Many  pre¬ 
fer  to  sear  on  one  side,  turn  immediately  and 
sear  toe  other,  and  finish  cooking  turning  of¬ 
ten  ;  garnish  with  fried  sliced  potatoes,  or 
with  browned  potato  balls  the  size  of  a  marble, 
piled  at  each  end  of  platter. 

Currant  Pudding,  Plain.  —  One  pound  of 
chopped  suet,  one  pound  of  flour,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  currants,  four  eggs,  a  little 
cinnamon  powdered,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  Royal  baking  powder  ;  beat  the 
eggs,  add  as  much  milk  as  will  mix  the  whole 
together,  tie  in  a  cloth,  boil  about  three  hours, 
and  serve  with  melted  butter  plain  in  a  boat. 

To  Cook  Spinach. — It  requires  gi’eat  care  in 
washing  and  picking.  When  this  is  done  throw 
it  into  a  saucepan  that  will  just  hold  it,  sprinkle 
with  a  little  salt  and  cover  close.  The  pan  must 
be  set  on  the  fire  and  well  shaken.  When  done 
add  to  the  spinach  a  bit  of  butter  ;  it  must 
come  to  the  table  pretty  dry.  Boil  an  egg 
hard,  cut  in  slices,  and  lay  on  the  top  ;  if  one 
egg  is  not  sufficient  use  two. 

Knives  and  Forks. — W’^e  often  laugh  at  the 
Chinese  and  their  chop-sticks,  or  small,  thin 
sticks  of  wood  or  ivory  with  which  they  eat, 
and  fancy  they  must  make  very  dirty  work  at 
their  meals  ;  yet  they  are  cleanly  and  civilized 
compared  with  the  habits  of  our  ancestors 
some  three  hundred  years  ago.  Then  forks 
were  unknown  ;  each  man  had  his  own  knife, 
and  at  dinner  seized  the  joint  with  his  hanti 
and  cut  off  what  ho  wished  ;  the  dish  was  then 
passed  on  to  the  next,  who  did  the  same.  The 
knife  then  cut  up  the  portions  into  small  pieces, 
which  were  put  into  the  mouth  by  the  fingers 
of  the  hand  unoccupied  by  the  knife.  None  of 
the  sovereigns  of  England  had  forks  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  all,  high  and  low, 
used  their  fingers.  About  the  first  royal  per¬ 
sonage  in  England  who  is  known  to  have  had  a 
fork  was  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  although  sev¬ 
eral  were  presented  to  her,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
she  used  them  on  ordinary  occasions.  Forks 
came  so  slowly  into  use  in  England  that  they 
were  employed  only  by  the  higher  classes  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  length,  for  general  use,  steel  forks  became 


an  article  of  manufacture  at  Sheffield  ;  at  first 
they  bad  only  two  prongs,  and  it  was  only  in 
later  times  that  the  three-jironged  kind  were 
made.  The  general  introduction  of  silver  forks 
into  Great  Britain  is  quite  recent ;  it  can  be 
dated  no  farther  back  than  the  termination  of 
the  French  war  in  1814. 

Red  Dye  for  Cotton.  —  Soak  your  Nicara¬ 
gua  over  night,  stir  as  often  as  you  can 
so  the  chips  may  be  thoroughly  soaked. 
They  are  so  very  fine  they  will  compact,  and 
the  dye  will  not  be  all  extracted  without  each 
particle  is  exposed  to  the  water.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  boil  them  one  hour  or  more.  Put  your 
“acid”  in  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  goods 
well.  Insert  your  goods,  bring  to  a  boiling  heat 
for  one  hour  ;  be  sure  that  they  are  evenly  wet, 
so  they  will  not  be  spotted.  (The  acid  is  what 
sets  the  dye.)  Then  drain  your  goods,  pour 
out  the  acid  water,  and  drain  the  liquid  from 
the  chips  into  this  dish,  and  insert  your  goods 
and  stir  and  air  continually.  The  more  time 
you  take  the  brighter  the  color.  Add  water  to 
your  chips,  so  as  to  renew  the  dye  as  it  boils 
away,  and  the  dye  is  taken  up.  It  will  make  a 
beautiful  red,  but  it  will  fade  when  exposed  to 
the  sun,  as  all  dyes  will  on  cotton.  Rinse  in 
clear  soft  water,  dry  in  the  sha<le. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Cloth  Made  of  Glass. — Glass  cloth  is  being 
made  in  Germany,  as  the  artist  and  glass- 
si>inner  of  Vienna  has  established  his  glass 
business,  offering  carpets,  cuffs,  collars,  and 
veils  of  glass.  He  not  only  spins  but  also 
weaves  glass  befori^  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
The  otherwise  brittle  glass  he  changes  into 
pliable  threads,  and  uses  them  for  making 
good,  warm  clothing,  by  introducing  certain 
iiigreiflents,  which  are  his  secri't,  and  thereby 
changing  the  entire  nature  of  the  glass.  He 
makes  white  curly  glass  muffs  ;  also  ladies’ 
hats  of  glass,  with  glass  feathers,  which  are 
lighter  than  real  feathers.  Wool,  made  of 
glass,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  genuine  article.  There  may  be  some  doubt 
concerning  this  statement  which  comes  from 
abroad. 

Salt  from  Sea- water. — A  new  industry  has 
been  developed  on  the  Pacific  coast — the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  salt  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-wa¬ 
ter.  The  process  is  a  very  simple  one.  A 
series  of  ponds,  covering  eighty  acres,  and 
divided  into  water-tight  compartments,  has 
I  been  arranged  on  the  bay  shore  in  Alameda 
I  county.  Cal.  The  ponds  are  connected  with 
1  the  bay  by  a  ditch,  and  the  water  is  passed  in- 
;  to  the  upper  end  of  the  vats  by  windmill 
j  pumps.  From  this  point  it  is  gradually  ilis- 
!  tributed  into  the  various  receptaides  below, 

:  becoming  by  evaporation  more  and  more  salty 
!  as  it  approaches  the  lower  vats.  It  is  then 
i  pumped  into  other  vats,  where  it  remains  until 
I  crystallized,  and  layers  of  salt  half  an  inch 
j  thick  are  formed.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is 
I  then  dried  in  heated  pans  and  crushed  in  mills. 
Several  thousand  tons  are  annually  made  by 
this  method,  and  sold  to  San  Francisco  job¬ 
bers,  who  formerly  were  entirely  dependent  up¬ 
on  foreign  supplies. 

The  Bread  Tree. — The  bread-fruit  tree  is 
distributed  generally  among  the  Friendly,  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  Caroline  Islands,  The  tree  is 
beautiful  as  well  as  useful,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  forty  feet ;  when  grown  it  is 
from  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
fruit  is  green,  heart-shaped,  about  nine  inches 
long,  and  equalling  a  large  melon  in  size. 
When  toasted  it  is  soft,  tender,  and  white,  re¬ 
sembling  the  crumb  of  a  loaf,  but  it  must  be 
eaten  new,  or  it  becomes  hard.  Such  is  the 
abundance  of  the  fruit  that  whole  tribes  subsist 
on  this  bread  or  fruit  entirely. 

Life  of  a  Locomotive. — The  ordinary  life  of  a 
locomotive  is  thirty  years.  Some  of  the  small¬ 
er  paite  require  renewal  every  six  months  ;  the 
boiler  tubes  last  five  years,  and  the  crank -axles 
six  years  ;  tires,  boilers,  and  fire-boxes  from  six 
to  seven  years  ;  the  side  frames,  axles,  and 
other  parts,  thirty  years. 

HiMPn^LADES. — Razor  blades  are  forged  from 
cast  sto'l,  the  bars  being  roughly  prejiared  to 
one  inch  in  breadth,  and  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  blades  are  heated  in  a  coke 
or  charcoal  fire,  and  dipped  into  the  water  ob¬ 
liquely.  In  tempering,  they  are  laid  on  their 
backs  upon  a  clear  fire,  about  half  a  dozen  to¬ 
gether,  and  they  are  removed  one  at  a  time, 
when  the  edges,  which  are  as  yet  thick,  come 
down  to  a  pale  straw  color. 

American  Inventions. — An  English  journal 
gives  credit  to  American  genius  for  at  least 
fifteen  inventions  and  discoveries,  which,  it 
says,  have  been  adopted  all  over  the  world. 
First,  the  cotton  gin  ;  second,  the  planing  ma¬ 
chine  ;  third,  the  grass  mower  and  grain  reap¬ 
er  ;  fourth,  the  rotary  printing-press  ;  fifth, 
navigation  by  steam  ;  sixth,  hot  air  or  caloric 
engine  ;  seventh,  the  sewing  machine  ;  eighth, 
the  India  rubber  industry  ;  ninth  the  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  horse-shoes  ;  tenth,  the 
sand-blast  for  carving  ;  eleventh,  the  gauge 
lathe  ;  twelfth,  the  grain  elevator  ;  thirteenth, 
the  artificial  ice  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  ; 
fourteenth,  the  electro-magnet  and  its  practical 
application  ;  fifteenth,  the  composing  machine 
for  printers. 

Prehistoric  Remains. — Prof.  Prosdocisini  of 
the  Este  (France)  Museum,  who  di.scovered  a 
prehistoric  cemetery  on  the  slope  of  the  hills 
overlooking  that  tow'ii,  has  unearthed  in  the 
same  vicinity  eighty-two  tombs,  forty-four  of 
them  violated,  apparently  during  the  Roman 
period,  the  rest  untouched,  with  all  their  pot¬ 
tery  and  bronzes.  The  urns  are  of  three  peri¬ 
ods — some  colored  black,  with  linear  orna¬ 
mentation  ;  others  adorned  with  circles  and 
wavy  lines  ;  others  with  alternate  bands  of  red 
and  black.  The  bronze  ornaments  are  also 
very  interesting,  and  a  bronze  chest  bears 
three  designs,  comprising  in  all  seventeen  war¬ 
riors  and  a  priest,  seven  animals  (horses,  oxen, 
s^s,  birds,  and  a  dog),  several  plants,  and  a 
kind  of  chariot  with  a  man  seated  in  it.  The 
Professor  considers  these  the  finest  prehistoric 
remains  in  Italy. 

Domestic  Water  Power. — Many  household 
operations  might  be  effectively  performed  by 
smafl  water  motors.  In  Zurich,  water  is  com¬ 
monly  used  in  this  way  as  a  substitute  for  hand 
labor.  Fire-wood,  for  example,  is  sawn  in  con¬ 
venient  lengtlis  for  burning.  A  small  sawing- 
machine  on  wheels  is  drawn  by  two  men  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  They  connect  by  a  flexible 
tube  with  the  nearest  hydrant ;  the  water  flows 
to  the  machine  ;  the  saw  dances,  and  cuts  up 
the  wood  with  surprising  rapidity.  A  portable 
turbine  has  also  been  invented,  and  employed 
in  many  places  in  the  same  city  in  driving  a 
Gramme  machine  for  the  protluction  of  the 
electric  light.  Water  is  very  abundant  in  Zu¬ 
rich  :  but  there  are  other  towns  in  w’hich  this 
domestic  water  power  could  be  advantageously 
introduced.  Where  it  is  any  object  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  water  used,  an  indicator  showing 
the  quantity  might  be  affixed  to  the  machine. 

Experiments  with  Building- Stone.  —  The 
powers  of  the  various  kinds  of  building-stone 
to  resist  pressure  and  atmospheric  influences 
are  well  known,  but  there  scarcely  ever  occurs 
an  extensive  fire  which  does  not  emphasize  the 
need  of  better  information  as  to  the  effect  of 
heat  upon  stone.  This  need  Hiram  A.  Cutting, 
State  Geologist  of  Vermont,  has  undertaken  to 
supply,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  the  first  re¬ 
sult  of  which  is  to  confirm  and  give  exactness 
to  the  general  impression  that  granite  is  a  poor 
heat-resister,  and  the  second  to  show  that  there 
is  wide  choice — even  in  granite — in  this  respect. 
He  tested  twenty-two  specimens  of  the  best 
known  quarries,  and  found  that  while  all  were 
'  unaffected  by  500  degrees  of  heat,  damage  usu¬ 
ally  began  at  600  degrees,  was  serious  and  fre¬ 
quent  at  800  degrees,  and  at  1,000  degrees  all 
the  specimens  were  ruined,  the  stone  from  Mt. 
Desert  standing  the  test,  perhaps  better  than 
any  other.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
effect  of  water  on  heated  granite  is  rather  ap¬ 
parent  than  real.  The  importance  of  this  in¬ 
formation  is  very  great,  especially  to  builders 
and  insurers.  In  spite  of  these  hints  this  fa¬ 
vorite  stone  will  probably  continue  to  be  used 
in  “  fire-proof  ”  buildings,  and  possibly  without 
serious  danger,  if  it  is  only  used  in  very  solid 
walls  ;  but  to  use  it  in  building  supporting  col- 
ums,  especially  within  the  walls,  is  only  to  in¬ 
vite  the  gutting  of  the  whole  interior  of  the 
I  building  if  a  fire  should  break  out. 
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A  SURE  CURE  for  all  the  diseases  for  which  It  is  recommended,  and  always  pcrAcUf 
•afa  In  the  bunds  of  even  the  most  Inexperienced  persons. 

PERRY  DAVIS’  PAIN  KILLER 

Is  recommended  by  Physicians,  Ministers,  Missionaries,  Managers  of  Factories,  Work-Shops,  and 
Plantations,  Marses  in  Hospitals— la  short,  by  Everybody  everywhere  who  has  ever  given  it  a  truu. 

IT  HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  FORTY  TEARS’  TRIAL. 

TFXY  ▼  should  have  a  place  in  every  factory,  machine-shop, 

t;' AA  I  Iv  B  MAMerj  Iw.  and  mill,  on  every  farm  and  plantation,  and  in  every 

householoT  ready  Tor  hninedlaio  use  not  only  for  accidents,  cuts,  bruises,  sores,  ete.,  but  In 
case  of  sudden  sickness  of  any  klni _ 

a  XFTY  Tf  Is  the  well-tried  and  tnisted  friend  of  all  who  want 

I  IM  NV  N  JK.  a  sure  and  sare  medldue  which  can  be  frecljr 

UMillnternallF  or  externally  Without  fear  Of  harm  and  with  certainty  Of  relief. 

Its  price  brings  It  within  the  reach  of  all;  and  It  will  annually  save  many  times  Its  coot 
In  doctors’  bills.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  ht  *5c.  50c.  and  ti.OO  per  bottle.  ^ 

ri  PEJHRY  DAVIS  &  SON,  Proprietors.  Providenoe,  R.  L 
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School  Subscriptions  per  hundred, . $26. 
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Makes  a  perfect  bed.  No  mattress  or  pillows  required. 
Better  than  a  hammock,  as  It  fits  the  body  as  pleasantly, 
and  lies  straight.  Folded  or  opened  Instantly.  Self-fasten¬ 
ing.  It  Is  Just  the  thing  tor  hotels,  offices,  cottages,  oamp- 
meetings,  sportsmen,  etc.  Good  for  the  lawn,  piazza,  or 
“coolest  place  in  the  house.”  Splendid  for  Invalids  or 
children.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  or  C.  O.  D.  For  50  cts. 
extra,  with  order,  I  will  prepay  ezpressage  to  any  railroad 
station  east  of  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line.  For  75  cents,  in  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and 
Iowa. 

HERMON  W.  LADD,  108  Fulton  Street,  Boston  ; 
207  Canal  St.,  New  York;  165  North  Second  St.,  Philadelphia; 
91  Market  street,  Chicago.  Send  for  Circulars. 


Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient 
cure!’’  asks  the  sufferer  from  a  multitude  of  diseases. 
We  answer;  It  will  remove  from  the  system  the  active 
cause  of  most  of  the  diseases  that  flesh  Is  heir  to.  It  won’t 
mend  a  broken  limb,  nor  close  a  bullet  hole;  but  It  may  be 
profitably  used  In  stomachic  diseases.  It  will  do  no  one 
any  harm,  and  may  do  much  good.  Try  it,  and  see  If  it 
won’t  suit  your  case. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

17-STOP  ORGANS 

Sub-bass  and  Octave  Coupler,  boxed  and  shipped,  only 
iS!)7.75.  New  Pianos  91115  to  Sll.noo.  Before  you  buy  an 
Instrument  be  sure  to  see  my  MId-snmmer  offer,  Illustrat¬ 
ed,  free.  Address  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 

B  Agents  Wanted  for  the  Pictorial 

IBLE  commentator 

Embodies  best  re<nlto  of  Utest  research.  Bright  and  read¬ 
able.  475  illustrations.  Ninny  new  features.  Sellstoall 
classes.  Low  in  price  (Only  $8. 7.5.)  Extra  terms. 

Bradley.  Gakkktso.n  &  Co..  §§>•  .4th  st.,Philadel’a.Pa. 

TOUNTo»BLESSING“ 

By  R.  O.  Staples.  (Author  of  Gospel  Echoes)  now  ready. 


,,/i^ELGIN  WATCHES. 

AnW  >  Gold.  Silver  and  $6  to  ftlAI, 

^JMChaiinM.  etc.,  sent  C.  O.  D.  to  be  examined. 
Tfclif  "  Write  lor  Catalogue  to  STANDARD  AMBR- 

ICAN  WATCH  CO..  riTTSDURQH,  FA. 

GREAT  WESTERN  6UN  WORKS. 


BEST 

MUSIC 

BOOK 


Sunday  Schools,  Family 
Worship,  Prayer  Meet¬ 
ings,  Anniversaries  and 
ileneral  Fjccrcise,  Is  full  of 
new  .ind  popular  tunes.  Sure 
to  please.  Sample  pages  free. 
Price,  30C.  #3.00  per  doz. 
Central  Book  Concern, 
Chicago,IlI.,  or  Cincinnati,  O. 
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~GUN  WORKS, 


Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

Rises,  Shot  OuBa,  Revolvers,  scut  c.  o.  dL  for  examinatto* 

BUST  .M.AnPt  ’rone,  VV  OK  K. MAM  SI  II  IP, 
and  DURAIilLlTV  UNsrUPASHFO.  WAK- 
KAMTBU  KIX  YEAR.S.  New  PIANOS  Stowl, 
andCover,  Al60to!«400.  New  ORGANS,  with 
Stool,  «43,  950,  $t60,  ST5,  fi82,  8i90,  8100, 
Upward.  Hend  for  II.LUsiTkATED  CATA“ 
IdIGUE.  AGENTS  WANTED.  SECOND  HAND 
Instruments  at  BARGAINS!  Monthly 
ments  received.  HORACE  WATERS  dc  CO., 
826  Broadway,  New»York.  P.  O.  Box  3,630. 

THE  GREAT  CHURCH  LIGHT. 

FRINK’S  PATENT  REFLECTORS 
Give  the  most  powerful,  the  softest,  cheapest,  and  the  best  Light 
known  for  Churches,  Stores,  Show-windows,  Parlors,  Banks, 
Offices,  Picture-Galleries,  Halls,  Depots,  etc.  New  and  ele¬ 
gant  designs. 

Send  size  of  room.  Get  circular  and  estimate.  A  liberal 
discount  to  churches  and  the  trade. 

I.  P.  FRINK,  551  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

^  SYPHER  &  CO. 

invite  ATTENTION  TO  NEW  INVOICES,  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION,  OF 

Antique  Furniture, 

BRONZES,  CLOCKS, 

ANCIENT  POTTERY, 

CHINA  from  SEVRES  and  DRESDEN, 
with  a  Large  Collection  of 

BRIC-A-BRAC 

from  a  Connoisseur  now  In  Europe 
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AN  EXCELLENT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILK. 

WM.  HEWlMITr&  CO., 

82  &  84  Worth  St. ,  New  York. 


JENNIKGS’  SANITARY  DEPOT, 
A.  G.  MYERS,  Manager, 

"S,.  94  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 
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PH  JENNINGS’  TRAPLESS  S  W 
I  WATER  CLOSET. 

PLUMBERS’  GOODS  N. 
having  for  their  object  cleanliness. 
durability,  and  exclusion  of  SB  WER  GAS. 


741  Broadway. 
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BACON  PIANOS. 
Fiancis  Bacon’s  Piano  Factory, 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

BACON  &  RAVEN. - BACON  &  KARR. 

A  fine  assortment  of  New  Scale  Square  Grand  and  Cabinet 
Grand  Pianos,  of  unsurpassed  tone  and  workmanship,  oon- 
stantly  on  hand.  Catalogues  by  mail  on  application. 

1473  and  1475  Broadway,  near  42d  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

The  three  Elevated  Railroads  have  stations  at  13d  street, 
near  my  Factory. 


THE  DIHBEE  &  CONARD  GO'S 

BKAUTIFUIi  EVER-BIiOOMIira 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Owr  Great  Specialty  Is  w-ou-ing  and  distributing 
these  Beautlf&l  Roses.  H  e  deliver  StronK  Pot 
Plants,  suitable  for  immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail 
at  nil  post-offices.  6  Splendid  Varieties,  your 
choice,  all  labeled,  for  $11  13  for  JR®! 

ao  for  «4i  35  for  85,  75  for  810,  100  for  $13. 
AS*  Send  for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture — 
60  pagcs.clerantly  Illustrated— and  cAoose  from  over 
PlTe  Hnndivd  Finest  Sorts.  Address 
<7  THR  DINGKR  dt  CONARD  CO., 

Roee  Growen,  Went  Grove.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  tho  NEW  BOOK, 

CARMING  FOR  PROFIT 

'TEl.I.B  HOW  TO 

Cultivate  all  the  Farm  Ci-opa  in  the  Best  Msnner, 
Breed,  Peed  and  Care  for  Stock  sOrow  Fruit;  Manage 
Farm  Busineas ;  Make  Happy  HomeSiand _ 

makp:  momev  on  the  earm. 

Everv  Farmer  should  have  a  copy.  800  Pages. 
140  Illustratlonsi.  Send  for  circulars  to 
J.  C.  McCUllDY  *  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J  THIS  NEW  , 

^^rrT*^ELASTI0  TRUSS 

ft  Pad  dIfferinE  from  all  otbon.  It 
e«p^»p«,  with  ^lF>AA)wtiBf  bIu| 
■.  w  eonur,  Adopt*  ItMlf  io  $11  portions 
iMwEllfllBLtjW  lb«  bi^v,  whilo  IW  BALI  la  iht 

the  Hernia  It  held  tecvreljr  day  ami  ugtit.  and  a  radical  cure  ear* 
tains  it  it  eaiy,  durable  anil  cheap*  beat  hr  maiU  Cireolar^ 

Eoglestoo  Truss  Co.,  Chicago.  liU 

FdRTHEDEAF 

THE  AUDIPHONE 

For  hearing  through  the  teeth.  Invented  by  R.  8.  Rbodeik 
Obloago.  oee  //7turra<«d,  Deo.  18;  N.  Y.dailien, 

Rov.  VM ;  Seribn0r'$  and  St.  Aiehotas  for  Feb.  Bend  stamg 
lor  tO-psge  history  ofunbllc  teeU,  with  peiwnnal  teitimo- 
tv.  AddTMS  RUUDFS  dc  UcCh  URF.  Chicago. 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAII,. 

NEW  TCRK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVEKT  SATUBDAT. 

From  Piers  ‘40  and  21,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  860,  8T0,  S80  ;  Excursion,  8120  to  8140. 
Second  Cabin,  840.  Steerage,  828. 

NEW  YORK  TC  LCNDCN. 

EVEBT  BATVBDAT. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  855  and  865,  Excursion,  8100  and  8130. 
Steerage,  828.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Itrafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  (hirrent  Rates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 

^^BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

M  EH  1.  Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churchea, 
V^Schools,  Fire  AUrmSy  Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &  Tl^,  Cincimigti,  O. 

CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

8U0CE88OB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS.  Catalogues  sent  tree  to 
parties  needing  bells. 

HENEELfS  BFJII 

The  genuine  Troy  Chnrch  Bells,  known  to  the  pnbUc 
since  1826,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceeding  that  of 
all  others.  Catalogues  free.  No  agencies.  P.  O  addreta 
either  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 
_  MENEELY  *  COMPANY. 

IT  PAYS  to  sell  our  Rubber  Hand  Printing  Stamps, 
Circulars  free.  G.  A.  Habfeb  A  Bbo.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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LAST  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

By  Professor  Kears  of  Hamilton  College. 

Some  things  which  the  members  of  the  late 
General  Assembly  experienced  and  observed  in 
and  about  Madison,  have  not  yet  been  put  on 
record,  though  they  deserve  to  be.  The  good 
humor  and  easy  working  of  the  body  are  doubt¬ 
less  in  part  due  to  the  financial  success  of  the 
various  benevolent  schemes  of  the  Church, 
which  had  in  fact  begun  to  be  known  before  the 
time  of  meeting,  and  which  became  increasing¬ 
ly  clear  as  the  various  annual  reiwrts  were  laid 
before  the  Assembly.  I  have  been  in  Assem. 
blies  which  were  in  constant  iwin  from  reports 
of  the  opposite  character;  the  dismal  word 
“  Debt,  debt,”  echoed  and  reechoed  from  near¬ 
by  every  dei)artment  of  Church  work;  every 
cause  showing  its  wounds  and  pleading  for 
help;  convulsive  efforts  made  on  the  spot  to 
rid  this  or  that  Board  of  its  burdens ;  individ¬ 
uals,  churches.  Presbyteries  pledged  for  large 
sums  of  money.  In  this  Assembly,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  extraordinary  success  esiwcially  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  in  making  good 
an  enormous  pecuniary  loss,  and  in  cancelling 
the  indebtedness  the  previous  year  and  report¬ 
ing  a  balance  in  the  treasury ;  the  unprecedent¬ 
ed  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
$345,614.83;  the  large  increase  of  receipts  by 
the  Board  of  Church  Erection  and  by  the 
Freedmen’s  Committee,  brought  wave  after 
wave  of  thankfulness  and  contentment  over 
the  body.  Not  a  little  was  this  feeling  aided  by 
the  entire  success  of  the  Mileage  and  Enter¬ 
tainment  Fund,  which  became  evident  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  proceedings.  This  fund  was 
several  thousands  of  dollars  greater  than  on 
the  year  previous.  Every  member  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  whose  Presbytery  had  paid  its  assess¬ 
ment,  received  back  his  entire  exi>enses.  One 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  very  largest,  Assembly 
ever  held,  meeting  in  one  of  the  remote  borders 
of  the  field,  has  thus  put  the  mileage  system 
to  tiie  severest  test  which  it  has  yet  experienced, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  triumph  for  the  sys¬ 
tem.  I  mention  this  fact  because  many,  espe- 
ciaily  among  the  friends  of  reduced  representa¬ 
tion,  have  been  confidently  exi)ecting  the  op- 
jwsite  result.  These  great  Assembles,  it  was 
predicted,  would  fall  by  their  own  weight ;  the 
Presbyteries  would  fail  to  respond  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Mileage  Fund,  and  the  number  of 
the  Commissioners  would  necessarily  be  dimin¬ 
ished.  The  Assembly  remains  a  very  large 
body — somewhat  too  large  i>erhaps— but  its  fa¬ 
cilities  and  resources  have  proved  more  than 
equal  to  its  demands,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain 
a  very  large  body  so  long  as  this  continues  to 
be  the  fact.  The  happy  exi)edient  of  an  Enter¬ 
tainment  Fund,  which  thus  far  the  churches 
have  sustained  by  their  contributions,  has 
solved  a  host  of  difficulties,  and  the  Assembly 
finds  itself  actually  embarrassed  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  urgent  invitations  which  it  receives  for 
its  next  place  of  meeting. 

Snccessfal  Fishermen. 

Many  objects  of  interest  beside  the  immediate 
business  of  the  Assembly,  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion,  and  when  leisure  permitted,  received  the 
visits  of  the  members  and  their  friends.  Large 
hauls  of  fish — ^jnke,  pickerel,  bass,  and  sunflsh 
— were  made  by  some  of  the  brethren  in  the 
adjacent  lakes.  I  saw  a  huge  string  borne  on 
a  stick,  between  two  of  these  fortunate  succes¬ 
sors  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  James  and  John, 
which  must  have  weighed  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds,  the  result  of  a  couple  of  hours  of  work 
rowing  and  trolling. 

State  Historical  Library. 

But  the  precincts  of  the  Capitol  itself  furnish¬ 
ed  entertainment  of  a  different  sort.  Here  was 
situated  one  of  the  most  complete  historical  li¬ 
braries  in  the  country,  the  property  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  Not  only  the 
works  bearing  uix>n  the  history  of  Wisconsin, 
but  local  and  county  histories  from  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Union,  and  rare  and  luxu¬ 
rious  works,  richly  illustrated  folios,  upon  nu¬ 
merous  counties  and  iwirishes  in  Great  Britain, 
were  here  gathered.  From  whatever  quarter 
one  had  come,  he  might  find  information  of  a 
minute  character,  if  such  had  ever  been  put  in 
print,  upon  his  own  neighborhood,  and  even 
upon  his  own  family,  if  his  family  history  had 
betm  published,  since  the  genealogical  depart¬ 
ment  is  quite  full.  We  look  for  such  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  older  States,  but  in  Wisconsin, 
whose  own  history  as  a  State  begins  at  1848, 
they  are  a  great  surprise.  This  State  Historical 
Library  contains  over  eighty-six  thousand  books 
and  pamphlets,  and  like  the  National  Library 
at  Washington,  is  in  urgent  need  of  enlarged 
accommodations. 

The  State  Capitol — Mr.  Dey’s  Daily  Journal — Letter- 
Writing. 

The  State  Capitol,  so  freely  and  handsomely 
put  at  the  service  of  the  Assembly  by  the  high¬ 
est  officials  of  the  State,  was  not  only  ample, 
but  admirably  adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  great 
deliberative  body.  We  met  in  the  west  wing, 
in  the  Assembly  Chamber.  The  desks  had 
been  removed  and  chairs  put  in  their  places. 
A  balcony  ran  around  the  Chamber  at  consid¬ 
erable  height,  where  spectators  were  accom¬ 
modated.  High  above  stretched  the  ceiling; 
but  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  Chamber 
were  excellent,  a  great  contrast  to  those  of  the 
costly  failure  at  Albany.  In  the  opposite  wing 
was  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  free  access  at  all  times.  Between  the 
two  was  the  dome,  the  galleries  of  which  were 
admirably  adapted  for  meeting  friends  and  for 
gossip  generally.  Here,  punctually  every  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Dey  spread  out  his  stock  of  Journals 
with  their  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the  As¬ 
sembly’s  proceedings,  the  outcome  of  painstak¬ 
ing  work  through  the  day  and  of  stili  severer 
labors  prolonged  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  Mr.  Dey  deserves  more  than  votes 
of  thanks,  more  than  mere  escape  from  finan¬ 
cial  loss  for  thus  renewing  the  valuable  service 
to  the  Assembly  which  he  had  susi)ended. 
Here,  also,  a  photographer  had  a  supply  of 
fine  stereoscopic  views  of  Madison  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  of  which  he  sold  no  less  than  eight 
hundred  copies,  the  demand  exceeding  his 
power  of  supply.  Besides  the  various  commit¬ 
tee  rooms  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Assembly, 
the  Agricultural  room  was  opened  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  tracts  and  books  by  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lication,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  mem¬ 
bers  wishing  to  carry  on  correspondence.  That 
was  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  interesting 
rooms  in  the  building.  Twenty  or  thirty  letters 
were  taking  shape  at  a  time.  How  the  pens 
did  scratch  and  how  paper  and  ink  did  vanish ! 
The  Committee  of  Arrangements  had  prepared 
suitable  letter-heads,  with  envelopes  to  match, 
and  you  may  judge  of  the  epistolary  tendencies 
of  the  Assembly  from  the  fact  that  ten  reams 
of  note-paper  were  consumed  by  the  time  the 
Assembly  adjourned. 

Honest  Officeholder!. 

It  would  not  have  altered  the  fine  temper  of 
the  body,  if  they  had  generally  known  what  a 
monument  to  the  honor  and  integrity  of  Wis¬ 
consin  officeholders  this  same  Capitol  building 
is.  Its  entire  cost  was  less  than  $700,000.  And 
upon  completing  one  of  the  unfinished  portions, 
out  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
by  the  Legislature,  no  less  than  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  unexi)ended  moneys  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  treasury.  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Hast- 
ingrs,  who  left  Philadelphia  for  the  West  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  and  who  is  remembered  in  that 
city  by  not  a  few  survivors  as  a  Christian  gen- 
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tleman  of  the  highest  tyi)e,  was  Treasui’er  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  atout  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  Capitol.  He  resides  in  Madison 
still.  A  member  of  the  Congregational  Cliurch, 
he  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  showing  by  his 
constant  attendance  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
business  of  the  body,  and  as  promoting  by  the 
most  assiduous  attention,  the  comfort  of  at 
least  one  of  the  members  who  forty  years  be¬ 
fore  had  belonged  to  his  Sunday-school  class 
in  Philadelphia.  _ 


THE  ASSEMBLY  OP  1880. 

Others  have  given  their  views  of  this  great 
gathering ;  some  may  be  interested  in  the  im¬ 
pressions  it  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

1.  The  place  of  meeting  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  in  every  particular.  The  beauty  of  the 
city  of  Madison  has  not  been  overdrawn,  and 
the  unequalled  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
the  Capitol  have  not  been  sufficiently  noticed. 
The  Assembly  Chamber  was  far  better  adapted 
to  these  sessions  of  the  body  than  any  church 
could  have  been.  At  first  it  may  have  lacked 
in  an  element  that  every  successive  session  aid¬ 
ed  to  supply.  Nothing  was  omitted  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  or  the  citi¬ 
zens,  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  all  in  attendance,  whether  members  or  not. 
One  railroad  company  proffered  a  train  of 
tw'elve  cars  to  the  far-famed  “  Dells  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,”  some  hundred  miles  distant ;  but  although 
two  different  days,  a  week  apart,  were  fixed  up¬ 
on  for  the  excursion,  the  high  water  in  the 
river  necessitated  its  abandonment.  Another 
company,  less  generous  in  the  supi)ly  of  cars, 
carried  part  of  the  Assembly  to  another  won¬ 
der  of  the  State,  “Spirit”  in  the  aboriginal; 
“Devil’s  Lake”  in  .the  vulgar;  a  wild  resort, 
two  hours’  ride  north  of  Madison. 

2.  The  Assembly  itself  was  the  largest  ever 
held,  omitting  the  exceptional  one  of  1870,  held 
previous  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
ries.  Its  strength  corresiwnded  with  its  size. 
It  is  questionabie  whether  a  body  of  550  men 
have  ever  assembled  surpassing  it  in  speaking 
talent.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation  were  members.  One  Presbytery  sent 
three,  either  of  whom  contributed  more — in  the 
chair  and  on  the  floor,  in  the  pulpit  and  upon 
the  platform— to  make  the  power  of  the  body 
felt  by  the  public,  than  any  fifty  average  mem¬ 
bers;  and  for  the  credit  of  the  denomination 
and  most  of  the  puri>oses  of  the  Assembly,  in 
my  judgment  the  flfty  could  have  been  better 
spared  than  the  one.  Which  is  all  the  com¬ 
ment  that  need  be  made  ui)on  the  unwisdom  of 
a  late  recommendation  of  that  .same  Presby¬ 
tery  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  body  by  having 
each  Presbytery  represented  by  one  minister 
and  one  elder. 

3.  Character  of  the  preaching  and  public  ex¬ 
ercises.  So  far  as  I  w’as  a  hearer,  or  became 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  others,  it  was 
in  the  line  of  the  opening  sermon— speaking  to 
the  heart,  rather  than  the  intellect.  The 
childlike  jTedominating,  but  never  descending 
to  the  childish.  All  gifts,  all  acquirements 
consecrated  to  Christ,  to  feed  His  sheep  and 
His  lambs ;  learning  kept  in  the  background ; 
subtle  distincton  and  profound  thought  reserv¬ 
ed  for  other  occasions.  The  great  aim  con¬ 
stantly  in  view  was  the  increased  fldelity  of 
the  hearer  to  do  the  will  of  God— to  grow  in 
grace,  and  abound  in  spiritual  fruitfulness. 
No  one  could  hear  the  discourses  and  believe 
in  the  degeneracy  of  the  modern  pulpit. 

4.  The  Boards.  It  is  a  question  whether,  as 
a  whole,  they  ever  had  abetter  hearing.  Upon 
former  occasions,  notably  last  year,  one  or  two 
of  them  have  been  so  presented  as  to  rouse  to  a 
greater  degree  of  enthusiasm,  but  this  year  not 
one  failed  to  receive  full  attention  and  able  ad¬ 
vocacy,  and  in  this  good  work  no  voice  was 
more  eloquent,  no  incidents  more  touching,  no 
humor  more  enjoyed  than  Rev.  Dr.  Much- 
more’s. 

5.  Spirit  and  work  of  the  Assembly.  Like 
every  other,  its  independence  was  not  to  be 
questioned.  No  man  could  keep  it  in  hand. 
The  attempt  to  do  so  would  only  exhibit  his 
imi>otency.  The  members  had  too  decided 
convictions,  and  were  too  accustomed  to  think 
for  themselves,  to  be  controlled  by  any  of  their 
brethren.  The  longer  the  session  continued, 
the  more  a  fraternal  spirit  increased  in  mani¬ 
festation.  It  was  a  very  courteous  body.  Only 
in  a  single  instance  did  the  Christian  gentleman 
disapiiear.  Of  course  there  was  very  little  de¬ 
liberation  upon  disputed  questions.  The  action 
uix)n  almost  every  subject  was  shai»ed  by  its  ap¬ 
propriate  committee.  I  remember  of  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance,  and  that  where  the  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  one  minister  and  one  elder,  in 
which  the  rei)ort  of  the  committee  was  not 
adopted.  In  some  instances,  I  am  satisfied, 
the  action  did  not  express  the  judgment  of  the 
Assembly.  Had  the  vote  been  taken  by  name 
on  the  next  place  of  meeting,  Saratoga  would 
have  been  chosen,  or  the  numerous  expressions 
of  choice  I  heard  for  that  place,  and  none  for 
Buffalo,  did  not  indicate  the  general  desire. 

One  thing  characterized  the  Assembly  that  is 
to  be  regretted,  and  that  ought  to  be  guarded 
against  in  future,  viz:  a  quite  too  frequent 
laudation  of  Presbyterianism  and  the  Presby- 
rian  Church.  These  words  were  heard  beyond 
any  precedent  in  the  dozen  times  of  my  former 
attendance.  Whether  it  was  that  the  boastful 
tone  of  the  region,  which  pervaded  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  city,  was  contagious,  or  whether 
growing  numbers  induces  such  speech,  or  the 
two  united  produced  it,  or  in  whatever  it  orig- 
niated,  it  is  not  to  be  commended.  “  Letanother 
praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own  mouth.”  Said  a 
j  very  intelligent  lady  of  Madison  to  me,  after 
the  sessions  closed,  “I  have  been  very  con¬ 
stant  in  attendance  upon  the  Assembly,  and 
have  greatly  enjoyed  everything  but  the  self- 
glorification.” 

Another  criticism.  The  growing  disiwsition 
to  increase  expenses.  Last  year  the  Stated 
Clerk’s  salary  was  raised  $200,  and  that  of  the 
Permanent  Clerk  would  also  have  been  in¬ 
creased  if  he  had  not  peremptorily  declined  it. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Temporary 
Clerks  were  voted  $25  each,  though  they  united 
in  the  request  that  it  might  not  be  done.  It  is 
coming  to  be  considered  that  nothing  but 
“  hard  cash  ”  is  an  equivalent  for  services  per¬ 
formed  for  the  Church.  As  the  Chairmen  of 
some  of  the  committees  do  more  work  than 
the  Temporary  Clerks,  how  long  will  it  be  be¬ 
fore  some  impulsive  brother  will  move  to  give 
them  at  least  equal  pay  ?  and  the  motion  once 
made,  of  course  only  a  small  mind  will  opiK)se 
it.  Are  we  not  on  the  high  way  to  a  motion 
that  the  Moderator  receive  $300  for  the  faithful 
l)erformance  of  the  arduous  duties  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  and  when  he  rises  with  far  more  of  humil¬ 
iation  than  satisfaction  to  op^K)se  the  motion, 
shall  we  not  hear  some  leading  member  say 
“The  Moderator  ought  not  be  too  modest, 
‘the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire’;  and  his 
labors  have  been  very  severe.”  The  As¬ 
sembly  greatly  needs  a  standing  rule,  that  no 
money  shall  be  appropriated  without  first  re¬ 
ferring  the  appropriation  to  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  No  member  ought  to  be  able  by  his 
motion  to  put  his  brethren  in  a  false  or  uncom¬ 
fortable  position,  or  lead  them  to  allow  a  vote 
to  prevail  of  which  they  disapprove. 

Had  an  appropriation  been  made  to  place 
the  Assembly  Journal  upon  a  paying  and  per¬ 
manent  basis,  it  would  have  shown  some  fit¬ 
ting  sense  of  the  value  of  such  a  publication, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  pecuniary  risk  in¬ 


curred  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  by  its  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  one  was  a  gratuity,  the  other  a 
debt;  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  we 
should  be  just  before  we  are  generous. 

Wyoming. 


A  TEBRIBLK  CALAMITY. 

Not  for  many  years  has  so  sad  a  calamity  oc- 
•urreJ  in  this  vicinity  as  that  occasioned  by  the 
collision  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  steamers,  the 
Narragansett  and  the  Stonington,  on  Friday  night. 
It  took  place  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  river,  and  about  throe  miles  west  of  Corn¬ 
field  Light  Shoals.  The  number  of  lives  lost  is 
not  less  than  forty.  A  heavy  fog  prevailed  at  the 
time.  The  bow  of  the  Stonington  was  broken  in 
for  a  distance  of  ten  feet  from  her  stem  post. 
The  Narragansett  was  struck  just  abaft  of  her 
forward  gangway,  making  a  great  breach,  into 
which  the  water  poured,  and  instantly  she  began  to 
sink.  As  soon  as  her  officers  comprehended  the 
nature  of  the  dlsiuster  they  aroused  the  sleeping 
passengers,  about  throe  hundred  and  fifty  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  made  preparations  to  remove  them  from 
the  doomed  steamer.  As  the  passengers  came 
hurrying  on  to  the  main  dock  they  became  panic- 
stricken,  but  the  many  ladies  on  board  were  calm¬ 
er,  as  a  rule,  than  the  men.  The  officers  made  all 
haste  to  lower  the  boats  and  provide  rafts.  Many 
sprang  overboard  and  swam  or  floated  about  close 
to  the  sinking  craft,  and  made  their  presence 
known  by  despairing  cries  for  help. 

Tlie  Narragansett  was  provided  with  seven 
metallic  lifeboats  and  three  patent  rafts.  The 
Stonington  had  an  equal  number;  and  the  City  of 
New  York,  bound  for  this  city,  which  was  attract¬ 
ed  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  bj*  the  signals  of 
distress,  had  eight  lifeboats  and  two  rafts.  All 
this  life-saving  apparatus  was  at  once  put  Into 
use.  Before  the  first  boat-load  had  been  recover¬ 
ed,  fire  was  seen  breaking  through  the  main  deck 
of  the  Narragansett,  and  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
ti  me  the  whole  lower  deck  was  one  sheet  of  flame. 
The  scene  was  now  one  of  indescribable  ter¬ 
ror.  The  few'  who  liad  been  calm  up  to  that  time, 
became  terror-stricken.  One  man,  whose  name 
is  unknown,  shot  himself  in  his  frenzy.  In  the 
ladies’  cabin  more  than  a  score  of  women  lay  in  a 
swoon.  The  cries  of  terror  and  distress  were  ago¬ 
nizing.  As  fast  as  they  could  be  launched,  the 
boats  and  rafts  were  filled  with  passengers  taken 
from  the  steamer  or  jjicked  up  in  the  w’ater  around 
it,  and  they  were  transferred  to  the  steamers  City 
of  New  York  and  Stonington.  The  most  persist¬ 
ent  inquiries  concerning  the  number  thus  saved 
fail  to  draw  out  specific  information.  The  officers 
of  the  Narragansett  .sa5’  that  about  two  hundred 
persons  were  put  aboard  the  Now  York  and  flfty 
aboard  the  Stonington.  They  did  not  take  the 
names  of  the  saved,  and  the  passenger  list  was  lost. 

While  some  of  tlie  boats  were  engaged  in  rescu¬ 
ing  those  who  remained  on  board,  other  boats  and 
rafts  were  picking  up  those  in  the  water.  Those 
thus  rescued  were  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  probably  the  greater  part  of  them  sank.  Just 
as  the  last  raft  left  the  Narragansett,  the  Are 
burst  forth  on  her  hurricane  deck.  In  twenty 
minutes  after  the  collision,  she  sank.  Cruising 
was  continued  for  some  time  afterward,  but  none 
were  found  afloat.  Among  those  picked  up  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lockw'ood  of  the  Sixt3’-eighth  street 
Methodist  church.  He  died  of  exhaustion  soon 
after  being  taken  on  board.  A  ladj’  received  at 
the  same  time  also  died  of  prostration.  Mr. 
Lockwood’s  funeral  was  held  in  this  city  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

Capt.  Young,  the  officer  who  was  in  temporary 
command  of  the  Narragansett,  has  said  but  little 
about  the  collision  and  subsequent  loss  of  TKli^x- 
cept  to  express  his  belief  that  he  was  in  his 
proper  course  when  the  accident  happened,  and 
that  when  all  the  facts  are  known  at  the  proper 
time,  no  blame  whatever  can  be  attached  to  him. 
He  says  he  heard  the  w’histle  of  the  Stonington  at 
intervals  for  several  minutes  before  the  collision, 
but  could  not  exactly  place  her  because  of  her 
lights  being  indistinguishable  through  the  heavy 
mist  and  fog.  He  was  proceeding  cautiously  at  a 
very  low  rate  of  speed,  and  was  making  his  course, 
expecting  to  soon  pass  the  lightship.  Off  Corn¬ 
field  Light  he  heard  the  warning  of  Mr.  Cook  on 
the  bow  watch  the  moment  it  was  given,  and  with 
the  loss  of  hardly  an  Instant  he  ordered  his  en¬ 
gines  reversed  and  did  everj'thing  to  avoid  the 
catastrophe.  With  reference  to  the  behavior  of 
his  crew  during  the  trying  ordeal  of  saving  the 
passengers,  he  says  that  no  crew  could  have  done 
more  under  the  circumstances.  The  passengers 
on  the  whole  behaved  admirably  until  the  cry  of 
fire  was  raised,  and  then  they  became  unmanage¬ 
able.  Through  the  coolness  of  his  officers  and 
men,  every  one  of  whom  stood  by  their  posts, 
many  were  placed  safely  in  the  life-boats  and  on 
the  rafts  who  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 
When  he  saw  that  it  was  Impossible  to  subdue  the 
flames,  he  ordered  the  engines  put  at  their  utmost 
speed,  and  headed  the  steamer  towards  shore. 
She  struck  on  the  shoal  and  now  lies  partly  out  of 
water,  where  she  is  now  (Tuesday)  breaking  up 
and  the  cargo  drifting  away.  The  wreckers  have 
been  at  work  since  Saturday. 

The  Army  Worm. 

Tlie  army  worm  doing  so  much  damage  on  Long 
Island  and  in  New  Jersey  does  not  succumb  to 
ditching,  rolling,  kerosene,  chloride  of  lime,  or 
paris  green.  Preventives  and  cures  which  may 
answer  against  a  single  regiment  of  such  pests, 
fail  against  an  army.  It  is  reported  that  Profes¬ 
sor  Rilej',  chief  of  the  Entomological  Commission, 
is  to  visit  Long  Island  and  give  the  stricken 
farmers  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  It  may 
come  too  late  perhaps  to  save  anything  from  the 
devouring  foe  this  Summer,  but  maj-  prove  inval¬ 
uable  for  another  year.  Professor  Comstock  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  has  al¬ 
ready  made  an  investigation  in  Delaware,  respect¬ 
ing  the  ravages  of  this  worm.  Farmers  are  in 
despair  where  the  scourge  is  found.  Connecticut 
is  also  suffering  and  a  swarm  has  attacked  Pros¬ 
pect  Park,  Brooklyn.  The  pests  are  moving 
Northward. 

Another  Tornado. 

Another  cyclone  visited  the  West,  this  time 
through  the  southeastern  part  of  Pottawattamie 
county,  Iowa,  on  the  evening  of  June  9th.  It 
travelled  over  a  track  about  half  a  mile  in  width, 
and  swept  everj’thing  before  it,  demolishing  farm¬ 
houses,  barns,  and  other  buildings,  carrying  some 
of  them  bodily  hundreds  of  feet,  and  dashing 
them  to  pieces.  At  one  place  a  farmer’s  house 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  board  fence  was  pick¬ 
ed  up  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  yard,  leaving 
every  board  on  the  fence  in  its  place.  About 
twenty  are  reported  dead  or  missing.  Not  a  house 
in  the  track  of  the  tornado  is  left  standing.  The 
storm  did  not  last  fifteen  minutes,  and  was  ui>- 
accompanied  by  rain. 

A  Raging:  Fire. 

An  overwhelming  conflagration  occurred  in  Titus¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  Friday  night,  caused  by  lightning  strik¬ 
ing  a  20,000  barrel  iron  tank  full  of  crude  oil, 
which  exploded  with  terrible  force.  The  roof  of 
the  tank  was  blown  into  fragments,  the  oil  imme¬ 
diately  taking  lire  and  the  flames  shooting  up  in  a 
column  four  or  five  hundred  feet.  The  oil  poured 
out  of  tank  and  soon  afterwards  set  fire  to  two 
other  huge  tanks,  each  containing  30,000  barrels  of 
oil.  The  heat  was  intense.  Families  were  made 
penniless.  The  people  turned  out  In  a  body  to 
fight  the  flames,  but  all  the  houses  on  Broad  street 
and  many  buildings  on  adjoining  streets  were 
burning  before  aid  could  reach  them.  Fire  en¬ 
gines  sent  from  the  surrounding  towns  were  of  lit¬ 
tle  avail  as  two  tanks  on  the  hill  exploded  with 
prodigious  violence,  the  burning  oil  pouring  down 


upon  the  place.  The  iron  bridge  over  Oil  Creek 
was  twisted  and  warped  out  of  all  shape  and  fell 
into  the  stream,  which  was  one  mass  of  flames  for 
a  great  distance.  Scores  of  houses  were  burned 
and  numbers  of  small  refineries.  The  fire  was  un¬ 
der  control  Saturday  morning.  Loss  many  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars.  The  Acme  Oil  Works  alone 
lose  $500,000. 

FERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  wholesome  resolution  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  adjourn  to-day  (Wednesday),  was 
passed  June  8th. 

Ex-Senator  James  Ashton  Bayard  of  Delaware 
died  at  his  home  in  Wilmington,  on  Sabbath 
morning  last.  He  is  the  father  of  the  present 
Senator  Bayard,  and  one  of  a  distinguished  line. 

The  total  subscriptions  to  the  Irish  Famine 
Fund  to  date  are  $333,966.40. 

A  great  reunion  of  veteran  soldiers  took  place 
Thursday  at  Milwaukee.  There  was  a  parade,  in 
which  2,000  uniformed  militia,  20,000  veterans  and 
700  inmates  of  the  National  Soldiers’  Home  were 
in  line.  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  were  present. 

The  west  shore  Hudson  River  Railroad  project 
is  again  revived.  The  company  propose  to  tunnel 
under  West  Point,  and  thence  extend  the  road  to 
Fair  Oaks.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
$5,000,000,  and  the  line  will  run  from  Jersey  City 
to  Albanj’. 

Ex-Govornor  Albert  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi, 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  into  a  pond  near  his 
home  Saturday  and  was  drowned.  The  deceased 
resided  near  Jackson,  and  was  sixty-seven  years 
old.  He  was  Governor  of  Mississippi  for  two 
terms,  and  served  that  State  as  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  United  States  Senator. 

On  Saturday  a  whole  family,  consisting  of  eight 
persons,  and  two  visitors,  of  Williamsport,  Penn., 
were  poisoned  bj’  eating  lettuce  which  had  been 
growing  near  a  potato  patch  where  paris-green 
had  been  used.  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  the 
poison  fell,  or  had  been  blown,  upon  it.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  being  investigated. 

The  strikers  are  going  to  work  in  Leadvillo,  but 
there  were  exciting  times  in  tiiat  mining  city  on 
Saturday.  The  town  was  put  under  martial  law, 
over  2,000  citizens  were  drilled,  and  a  proclama¬ 
tion  guaranteeing  safety  to  miners  was  read.  The 
streets  were  cleared  of  the  strikers  by  cavairy. 

The  number  of  strangers  who  visited  Chicago 
during  the  daj’s  of  the  Convention  is  estimated  at 
upward  of  50,000.  It  is  said  by  hotel  men  and 
others  that  the  gathering  brought  over  $400,000  to 
Chicago. 

The  Utica  Observer  makes  the  announcement, 
bj’  the  wish  of  ex-Governor  Seymour,  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  Presidential  nomination  even 
if  it  were  tendered  to  him  :  “  He  deems  it  immoral 
for  any  one  to  enter  upon  anj’  public  office  when 
his  health  is  unequal  to  tlie  performance  of  its  la¬ 
bors.  He  alone  can  judge  of  this,  and  cannot 
yield  his  decision  to  the  opinions  of  others.” 

The  two-hundreth  anniversary  of  Pennsylvania 
is  to  bo  celebrated  by  the  formation  of  a  bi-centen¬ 
nial  club  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Philadelphia.  This  club  is  to  advocate  and  work 
for  all  measures  looking  to  the  prosperity  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

On  the  12th  there  was  a  great  freshet  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  At  Chippewa  Falls  the  flood  rose  sixteen  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  150,000,000  feet  of  logs 
jammed  above  the  citj’  broke  loose  and  went  down 
the  river  in  a  solid  mass,  the  river  being  swept 
clear  of  piers  and  booms.  55,000,000  feet  of  Yel¬ 
low  River  logs  were  carried  awaj'.  It  is  estimat¬ 
ed  that  200,000,000  feet  of  logs  passed  Chippewa 
Falls  that  morning.  Many  bridges  were  destroj’- 
ed. 

Jason  Cartwright  and  Hiram  Kirby  of  High 
Knob,  Pa.,  on  Thursday,  while  in  the  woods,  came 
upon  a  don  of  rattlesnakes.  They  killed  eighteen 
by  stoning  them  from  a  distance ;  many  got  away. 
The  den  is  noted,  being  one  at  which  the  late 

Sam  ”  Holmes,  a  celebrated  anake-tamer,  used 
to  capture  manj-  of  the  reptiles  he  exhibited 
throughout  the  States. 

Since  death  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Finnegan  of 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  a  few  days  ago,  $900  have  been 
found  in  a  jar  in  the  cellar,  and  S'200  under  the 
carpet. 

An  express  agent  of  Elmira  (Gregory  by  name), 
met  with  a  terrible  death  while  on  his  way  to 
Jersej’  City.  As  the  train  was  passing  through 
Bergen  tunnel  ho  leaned  out  of  a  window,  when 
his  tiead  struck  against  a  post  at  the  side  of  the 
track  and  he  was  instantly  killed. 

The  statistics  of  the  negro  exodus  are  given  in  a 
report  from  the  Kansas  Freedmen’s  Relief  Asso¬ 
ciation.  From  October  to  March  20,000  refugees 
arrived  in  that  State  from  the  South,  and  there  is 
as  j’ot  no  indication  of  an  abatement  of  the  flood. 
The  distress  of  those  who  have  been  cared  for  was 
great,  but  the  Association  found  means  to  relieve 
them,  and  the  best  part  of  the  case  is  told  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  report :  “  With  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  those  who  have  been  aided  are  already 
self-sustaining,  and  are  ambitiously  laboring  to  se¬ 
cure  the  title  to  a  home  or  farm.  They  have  from 
the  beginning  proved  peaceable,  inoffensive,  and 
law-abiding  citizens.  Intent  on  becoming  indepen¬ 
dent  of  charitable  support.” 

City  and  Vicinity. 

On  Wednesdaj’,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  this 
week  the  New  York  Horticultural  Societj’  gives  an 
exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruits  at  the  Metropolitan 
Concert  Hall.  Prizes  amounting  to  $1,500  are  to 
be  distributed. 

Mayor  Cooper  gives  notice  that  the  provisions  of 
the  dog  ordinance  will  be  enforced  on  and  after 
the  21st  inst.  The  dog  pound  will  be  opened  on 
that  date. 

A  singular  method  of  suicide  was  introduced 
last  week.  When  a  carman  with  a  truck  loaded 
with  five  tons  of  salt  was  driving  along  Broadway, 
just  above  Wall  street,  a  colored  man  sprang  from 
the  curbstone  and  threw  himself  under  the  front 
of  the  wheels,  which  passed  over  his  neck,  killing 
him  almost  instantly. 

Ex-Mayor  George  Opdyke  died  on  Saturday,  af¬ 
ter  a  sickness  of  several  months,  aged  seventy- 
five.  He  has  been  a  prominent  politician  and 
merchant,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Geographical 
Society. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  failed  on  Friday.  The  capital  of  $300,000  is 
believed  to  be  wiped  out,  but  the  deposits  and  cir¬ 
culation  are  safe. 

A  terrific  rain  storm,  of  about  fifteen  minutes’ 
duration,  passed  over  this  city  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  uprooting  trees  and  tearing  off  signs.  The 
lightning  was  very  sharp.  A  man  was  drowned 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  Canarsie  Bay. 

There  was  considerable  sensation  on  Friday  in 
the  Japanese  Colony,  over  the  first  birth  of  a  Jap¬ 
anese  child  in  New  York,  and  probably  in  the 
United  States. 

Friday  afternoon  the  store,  postoffice  and  dwell¬ 
ing,  in  one  building,  belonging  to  Daniel  Rhine- 
sinth,  at  Pompton,  New  Jersey,  were  blown  up 
and  the  building  demolished.  A  son  of  the  owner, 
being  alone,  exploded  a  large  firecracker,  and  then 
took,  a  canister  of  powder  to  recharge  the  paper 
cylinder.  The  powder  was  ignited  by  fire  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  cylinder,  and  a  terrible  explosion  ensued, 
the  youth  being  buried  in  the  ruins.  He  was  dan¬ 
gerously  burned,  but  not  killed,  and  may  recover. 

A  class  of  more  than  flfty  cadets  graduated  at 
West  Point  last  week.  Whittaker  passed  a  credit¬ 
able  examination.  The  Annapolis  Naval  Academy 
graduated  sixty-one  cadet  midshipmen  and  seven¬ 
teen  cadet  engineers  on  Thursday. 

The  camp-meeting  at  Sea  Cliff  will  open  July  16, 
and  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
S.  Graves,  who  will  be  assisted  by  Christian  work¬ 
ers  of  different  denominations.  Improved  facili¬ 
ties  for  reaching  the  grounds,  both  by  the  Long 
Island  Railway  and  by  the  steamer  Sewanhaka, 


have  been  arranged  for,  and  largely  increased  ac¬ 
commodations  for  entertaining  people  have  been 
provided. 

Advices  from  Abroad. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Afghan  troubles  will  be 
settled  without  further  difficulty.  Orders  have 
been  sent  to  Gen.  Stewart,  who  is  at  Cabul,  to 
withdraw  his  forces  with  the  least  delay.  Cabul 
is  to  be  evacuated  by  the  end  of  October.  The 
surplus  materials  of  war  are  to  be  returned  to  In¬ 
dia  forthwith.  It  is  believed  the  Sitka  and  Shu- 
targardin  pass  will  be  the  extreme  points  of  Brit¬ 
ish  occupation. 

A  short  report  received  from  Augustus  Morris, 
Honorary  Commissioner  of  the  United  States, 
gives  an  account  of  the  closing  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Exhibition  at  Sydney  on  April  20.  Mr.  Morris 
has  already  forwarded  by  mail  a  summary  of  the 
awards  to  the  United  States,  but  announces  in  the 
meantime  that  the  American  exhibitors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  relative  number,  received  more  prizes 
than  those  from  any  other  country. 

The  French  Government  insists,  with  a  firm 
hand,  that  its  laws  respecting  unauthorized  relig¬ 
ious  societies  shall  be  obeyed.  The  Minister  pf 
the  Interior  has  told  the  prefects  to  make  clear 
the  distinction  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  un¬ 
authorized  orders.  The  Jesuits  are  not  to  be  in¬ 
vited,  like  others,  to  have  themselves  authorized, 
but  are  ordered  to  dissolve,  and  on  the  30th  of 
June  the  Company  of  Jesus  must  disappear  and 
evacuate  their  establishments.  For  teaching  es¬ 
tablishments,  however,  a  respite  is  prolonged  till 
the  31st  of  August.  Other  unauthorized  orders 
will  receive  before  the  30th  inst.  official  summons 
to  declare  whether  they  intend  submitting  to  the 
decrees. 

In  Germanj’,  Bismarck  is  meeting  with  strong 
opposition  by  the  uniting  of  parties  antagonistic  to 
his  plans.  His  Church  bill  has  been  referred  to  a 
committee  which  is  hostile  to  its  passage.  The 
provisions  of  the  first  article  aie  numerous,  but 
their  apparent  aim  is  to  give  the  government  con¬ 
trol  over  the  officers  of  the  Church,  on  the  ground 
that  their  support  is  dependent  on  the  State. 
The  truth  is  that  a  Church  governed  by  the  poli¬ 
ticians  can  never  be  either  independent  or  spiritu¬ 
al.  The  only  true  remedy  for  the  present  anoma¬ 
lies  in  German  church  life  is  an  entire  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  and  that  remedy  seems  to  be 
yet  remote. 

The  Supplementary  Conference,  now  in  session 
at  Berlin,  (convening  yesterdaj’,  the  16th,)  have  to 
deal  with  six  proposals  for  the  readjustment  of 
the  Greek  frontier,  namely,  that  based  on  the 
thirteenth  protocol  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  subsequent  one  proposed  bj’  M. 
Waddington,  while  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  two  brought  forward  bj’  the  Porte  in  the 
coureo  of  its  intermediate  negotiations  with 
Greece,  and  two  still  urged  by  Greece.  The  great¬ 
er  number  of  these  proposals,  however,  (assuming 
that  so  manj’  actuallj’  exist,  which  is  perhaps  do¬ 
ing  too  much,)  will  be  promptlj’  disposed  of,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  version  emanating  from 
Paris  that  France  and  England  have  already  agreed 
to  stand  up  for  the  cession  of  the  territory  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  minimum  of  what  will  bo  granted  bj’ 
Turkey  to  Greece.  The  vote  of  the  majority  in 
this  Conference  of  European  powers  is  to  be  de¬ 
cisive. 

Ice  oil'  the  North  Coast. 

The  Russian  bark  Condor,  which  arrived  from 
England  last  week,  ran  into  an  iceburg  in  a  fog  on 
the  Banks  on  May  25.  Her  mainmast  was  carried 
away  at  the  deck  and  her  mizzentopmast  was 
lost.  There  is  now  lying  southwest  from  St.  Johns, 
N.  F.,  an  enormous  Island  of  ice  two  thousand 
feet  long.  Its  greatest  height  cannot  bo  less  than 
five  hundred  feet. 


BAMIN6  AND  FINANGUL. 


AS  A  GOOD  FAYING  INVESTMENT 
WE  OFFER  THE 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

or  THE 

New  York,  Woodhaven  &  Rockaway  Railroad  Co. 

INTEBEST  SEVEN  PEB  CENT.  PEB  ANPTM, 

Payable  January  1  and  July  1,  m  New  York  Oily. 
PBINCIPAL  Due  in  1909. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  ISSUE . $1,000,000 

Of  which  amount  less  than  one-half  remains  un¬ 
sold. 

This  road  will  be  completed  by  June  1,  and  will 
control  the  entire  railroad  travel  from  New  York 
to  Rockaway  Beach,  where  the  finest  sea-side 
resort  in  the  world  is  then  to  be  opened  to  the 
public. 

The  running  time  from  New  York  to  Rockaway 
will  bo  but  25  minutes,  and  the  road  and  its  ap¬ 
pointments  are  of  the  highest  character. 

We  offer  these  bonds  at  106  and  accrued  interest. 

Investors  can  obtain  full  particulars  and  infor¬ 
mation  at  our  office. 

FISK  &  HATCH, 

No.  6  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


HOBSFOBD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 
in  Nervous  Disoase!. 

Having  used  it  very  considerably,  I  can  testily  to  its 
great  value  in  functional  derangements  of  the  secretory 
and  nervous  systems. 

CHA8.  WOODHOHSE,  M.D. 
RUTLAND,  TT.  _ 


Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fbbbo-Phosphobated  Elixib  op 
Calisaya  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  New 
York,  an<l  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 


New  York,  Monday,  June  14,  1880. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  gain  of 
$1,172,826  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$17,506,875  against  $6,803,625  at  this  time  last  j’eai, 
and  $15,161,800  at  the  corresponding  period  in  1878. 
The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $3,209,700;  the 
specie  is  up  $2,083,700 ;  the  legal  tenders  are  in¬ 
creased  $286,500;  the  deposits  other  than  United 
States  are  up  $4,789,500,  and  the  circulation  is  de¬ 
creased  $377,400. 

The  banks  are  over  $10,700,000  stronger  in  surplus 
reserve  than  at  this  time  last  year,  a  gain  which 
must  necessarily  tend  to  keep  the  rates  of  interest 
low.  On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  supply  of  money 
offering  was  abundant  at  2Ja4  on  stocks,  and  2a2^ 
on  Governments  to  call  borrowers.  Time  loans 
closed  at  2a2i  per  cent,  on  Governments,  and  at 
3Ja4A  per  cent,  on  stocks,  according  to  the  period 
they  have  to  run. 

The  firmness  of  the  speculation  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  noted  at  the  close  of  last  week  develop¬ 
ed  Into  positive  buoyance  on  Monday,  and  for 
several  days  the  dealings  were  on  a  large  scale. 
The  favorable  character  of  the  statement  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Ckimpany  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  the  operations  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  quarter  being  partly  estimated,  had  the  effect 
of  advancing  the  stock.  The  closing  quotations, 
although  not  up  to  the  highest,  showed  an  advance 
for  the  week  of  1  to  5J  per  cent.  In  the  general 
list  and  11  in  Western  Union.  The  demand  for  In¬ 
vestment  shares  was  active.  Rock  Island,  New 


York  Central,  Fort  Wayne  &  Cleveland,  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  having  been  the  special  features. 

In  Government  bonds,  the  fact  that  the  treas¬ 
ury  purchased  only  $2,000,000  bonds  for  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund  and  failed  to  accept  any  of  the  new  4 
per  cents  offered,  led  to  a  decline  of  |  per  cent.  In 
that  issue,  and  other  descriptions  were  also  quot¬ 
ed  Jal  below  the  highest  figures  reached.  The 
market  was  firmer  again  at  the  close,  but  the  quo¬ 
tations  current  were  nevertheless  lower  than  a 
week  ago.  Railway  mortgages  were  In  active  de¬ 
mand  and  advanced  J  to  4,  closing  at  a  reaction 
of  JalJ  per  cent.  There  was  a  brisk  demand  for 
all  the  leading  Investment  issues,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  are  selling  at  prices 
20  to  30  per  cent,  above  par,  thus  reducing  ma¬ 
terially  the  income  derived  by  purchasers.  The 
small  supply  of  first-class  bonds  offering,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ease  In  money,  tends  directly  to 


advance  prices. 

The  course  of  the  market  during 
further  indicated  in  the  Table  below, 
umn  of  which  gives  the  quotations 
for  convenience  of  comparisons : 

Higbest. 

United  States  4s,  1907,  coupon . 1091 

United  States  4J8, 1891,  coup . lOOl 

United  States  6s,  1881,  coup . 103| 

Adams  E.\press . Ill 

American  Express . 66 

Albany  and  Susquehanna . — 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . IT 

Atlantic  A  Pacltlc  Telegraph . 41 

American  District  Telegraph .  77 

Boston  Air  Line .  . 

Bur.,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern . 61;j 

Canton .  — 

Canada  Southern . 67 

Climax  Hiniiig .  31 

Caribou  Mining .  3j 

Central  Arlzouia .  6} 

Chicago,  St.  liOUis  and  N.  O . 3S1' 

Clev.,  Col.,  Cln.  k  Ind .  7l| 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  17| 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pret . 35| 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pret .  19 

CleTe.,Chlc.  k  Ind.  Ceu .  161 

Chicago,  Bur.  k  Quincy . 118j 

Chicago  k  Alton . 108 

Chicago  and  Alton  preferred .  — 

Chic.  St.  Paul  A  Minn . 64 

Chicago  and  Northwest  .  941 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pret . 109? 

Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul .  76| 

Chic.,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  pret . 1001 

*Cbic.,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific . 103} 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . 116 

Del.,  Lack,  and  Western .  78^ 

Delaware  k  Hudson  Canal .  73 

Excelsior  Mining . ITj 

Haiiulbal  k  St.  Josepu .  Slj 

Hannibal  k  St.  Joseph  pret . 73 

Harlem .  — 

Homestake  Mining .  301 

Houston  and  Texas .  66) 

Illinois  Central . 104 

Ind.,  Bloomington  and  West . 29) 

Central  Pacific .  71 

Ohio  Central .  19) 

Keokuk  and  Des  Molnee . — 

Lake  Shore . 1044 

Lake  Erie  and  Western .  26) 

Louisville  and  Nashville . 121 

Little  Pittsburg .  6| 

ManbatUin  Railroad . 32} 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati  let  pret . 10 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati  2d  pret .  6) 

Metropolitan  Railroad . 98 

Michigan  Central .  86 

Mobile  and  Ohio  . 18 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas .  35) 

Morris  A  Essex .  104 

Maryland  Coal .  18 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  L .  68 

New  Central  Coal . 241 

New  Jersey  Central .  64) 

New  York  Central . 128) 

New  York  Elevated . 116) 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western .  38} 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  W.  pret . 61 

Northern  Pacific .  26) 

Northern  Pacific  pret . 49 

Ohio  k  Mississippi . 30 

Ohio  k  Mississippi  pret . 73 

tOntarlo  Mining .  34 

Oregon  B.  and  Nav . 108 

Pacific  Mall .  40 

Panama .  — 

Pennsylvania  Coal .  — 

Philadelphia  and  Reading .  221 

Pitts.  Fort  YVayne  and  Chicago . 123) 

Quicksilver .  11 

Quicksilver  pret .  54 

Rome,  Wat.  and  Ogdensburg . 24 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga . 120 

Standard  Mining . 27) 

Sutro  Tunnel .  2) 

St.  I,oui8  and  San  Francisco . 34) 

St.  Louis  and  8.  F.  pret . 46 

St.  Louis  and  S.  F.  Ist  pret .  66) 

St.  L.,  Iron  Mountain .  46 

St.  P.  and  S.  City .  40) 

St.  P.  and  S.  City  pret .  74) 

N.  Y.,  Ontario  and  Western .  29) 

Union  Pacific .  90) 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  r .  so 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P.  pret .  64) 

Wells,  Fargo  Express . — 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 103) 

United  States  Express . 47 


the  week,  s 
,  the  final  col- 
of  a  year  ago 


87) 


64) 


77) 


401 


110} 

16| 

38 


T8| 


*New  stock.  tEx  dividend. 


Dry  Goods. — With  some  increase  of  business 
in  cottons  and  woolens  a  better  feeling  marks  the 
close  of  the  week  as  compared  with  ten  days  ago. 
Ill  the  desire  to  dispose  of  all  seasonable  fabrics 
before  inventorying  stock,  the  best  efforts  of  the 
general  jobbing  trade  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  made.  Of  late  years  the  depreciation  of  such 
goods  carried  over  has  made  this  feature  of  the 
trade  more  marked  with  each  succeeding  season. 
Fresh  assortments  of  seasonable  styles  and  fab¬ 
rics  have  been  had,  but  have  been  taken  to  as 
light  a  degree  as  possible,  unless  a  demand  was 
at  hand.  The  results  show  that  for  the  late  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  season  there  has  been  a  very  good  dis¬ 
tribution,  with  a  satisfactory  reduction  of  stocks, 
while  the  readiness  of  retailers  to  take  seasonable 
fabrics  at  a  moderate  decrease  in  price,  indicates 
that  supplies  with  the  latter  trade  are  in  veiy  good 
shape.  _ 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

NEW  Yobk,  Monday,  June  14, 1880. 

Bbeadstuffs— Flour  weak  and  unsettled  tor  Winter 
wheats,  but  steady  for  Spring  wheats.  Rye  fiour  and  com 
meal  unchanged.  Feed  firm.  We  quote;  Flour— No.  3, 
$2.40a3.10;  superfine,  $3.60a4.20;  extra  Spring,  $4a4.30; 
Western  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  $4.60a6.60;  do.  Winter  ship, 
ping  extras,  $4.40a4.76;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $6a6.60;  patents, 
$6.25a8;  city  shipping  extras  and  fancies,  t4.26a8.60;  South¬ 
ern  bakers’  and  family  brands,  $5.S5a7 ;  Southern  shipping 
extras,  $5a5.60. 

Wheat  opened  easier,  but  recovered,  and  closed  about 
steady;  sales  318,000  bush,  on  the  spot.  Including  No.  1 
white  at  $1.24al.34);  No.  1  Spring,  $1.19;  No.  2do.,  $1.16a 

I. 18;  No.  3  do..  $1.10al.l2;  No.  2  amber,  1.25;  No.  2  red  Win¬ 
ter,  $1.26)al.37i ;  and  for  future  delivery,  613,000  bush.,  in¬ 
cluding  No.  1  white  at  $1.23)al.33)  tor  June,  and  No.  3  red 
Winter  at  $1.26ial.26)  tor  June;  $1.15al.l6  tor  July,  and 
$1 .10)al.ll)  tor  August,  closing  at  outside  prices.  Bye  quiet 
Oats  without  decided  change  In  any  particular ;  sales  119,- 
000  bush,  at  37a39c.  for  mixed,  and  3T)a44c.  tor  white,  in¬ 
cluding  No.  2  graded  at  38)a38)c.  for  mixed,  and  40c.  tor 
white;  also  No.  3  mixed,  99c.  for  July.  Indian  oom  in  fair 
demand  at  very  full  prices;  sales  142,000  bush,  on  the  spot. 
Including  ungraded  mixed,  49a51)c  ;  No.  3  do.,  61a51)c. ; 
steamer  mixed,  49)a60c. ;  No.  3  do.,  49a49)c. ;  and  tor  future 
delivery,  264,000  bush..  No.  3  mixed,  60)a6lo.  tor  June,  and 
49)a60c  for  July. 

Cotton— Spots  moderately  active.  Middling  uplands, 
13c.;  good  ordinary,  10}c. ;  sales,  1,086  bales.  Futures  3a^ 
points  lower,  closing  at  11.66c.  for  June,  11.68c.  for  July, 

II. 74c.  tor  August,  11.14c  for  September,  10.T6c.  tor  October, 
10.60c.  for  November,  and  10.60c.  tor  December,  and  10.66c. 
for  January ;  sales  41,000  bales.  Receipts  at  porta  to-day, 
4,037  bales. 

OBOCEB1E8— Bio  coffee  quiet  but  firm  at  14)c.  tor  fair  car¬ 
goes,  and  13al6c.  for  jobbing  lots;  no  salee,  but  withdrawn 
from  stock,  10,073  bags;  mild  grades  firm  at  14al8c.  tor 
Maracaibo  and  23a26c.  tor  Java;  sales,  2,300  bags  Mara¬ 
caibo,  p.  t.  Rice  quiet  at  6}a7}c  tor  Carolina.  Molasses 
firm  at  36c.  for  60  test  refining  Cuba.  Raw  sugar  In  demand 
and  very  firm;  sales,  400  hhds.  Muscovado,  p.  t.,  falrto 
good  fining  Cuba,  7)a7jo. ;  centrifugal,  8a8|c.  Refined  in 
small  supply  and  firm  at  9)al0c.  for  hards  and  9ia9)c.  tor 
standard  "A." 

PBOVISIONS— Pork  dull,  and  without  essential  changes; 
sales  on  the  spot  360  bbls.  new  mess,  $11.46all.60;  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery.  June  and  July  quoted  $11.30all.80;  August, 
tll.36sll.66  bid  and  asked.  Bacon  quiet  and  unchanged. 
Cut  meats  firm ;  sales  600  pickled  shoulders,  6)c.  Beet  and 
beet  hams  quiet.  Lard  opened  weak,  but  closed  higher 
and  firm;  sales  on  the  spot  1,803  tcs.  prime  city,  Tc. ;  old 
do.  Western,  T.06C. ;  new  do.,  T.0T)a7.10c. ;  tor  future  deliv¬ 
ery,  sales  5,spo  tcs. ;  July,  T.lOc. ;  August,  7.12)aT.16c. ;  Sep¬ 
tember,  T.12)aT.20c. ;  seller  year,  T.02)aT.06c. ;  refined  to  the 
Continent,  7.40c. ;  sales  100  tcs.  at  that  price.  Buttersteady; 
new  State  palls  and  tube,  13al9c. ;  creamery,  l&a90c. ;  West¬ 
ern  dairy,  12al7c. ;  factory,  lOslSc.  Cheese  weak;  State  fac¬ 
tory,  9ial2c. ;  skims,  6s9c. ;  Western  skims,  6a8c. ;  flat,  8)a 
ll)c.  Eggs  firm  at  12al6c.  tor  fresh  Western  and  State. 

SUNDBiES— Naval  stores  firm  and  fairly  active;  spirits 
turpentine,  29)a30c.;  strained  to  good  strained  rosins,  $1.40 
al.46 ;  tar,  $3.60a3.7S.  Petroleum  higher  and  firm  at  8)c. 
for  refined  In  bbls.  Certificates  steady;  loweat,  93}c.; 
highest,  93}c. ;  total  sales  at  all  exchangee,  390,000  bbls. 
Tallow  firm  at  6)a6  3-16o. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  June  U,  1880. 

Beeves— Receipts  of  beeves  to-day  3,730  head,  and  nearly 
1,000  more  were  due,  but  detained  by  a  "  smash  ’*  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Buyers  appeared  to  think  that  a 
beef  famine  was  Imminent,  and  the  yards  at  Jersey  City 
were  quickly  cleared  at  an  advance  equal  to  strong  )o.  per 
lb.  At  Sixtieth  street  the  Improvement  is  reported  at }«. 
per  Ib. ;  extreme  range,  8)al01c.  per  lb.,  to  drees  66a8T  Iba. 
to  the  groes  cwt. ;  bulk  of  sales  at  SlalOo.  SxportMW  used 
90  car  loads,  shipped  neither  live  stock  nor  fresh  meat  to¬ 
day,  but  sent  to  Great  Britain  during  the  past  week  3  360 
live  cattle,  7,867  quarters  of  beef,  1,196  live  sheep.  2,146  ou- 
casses  of  mutton,  426  live  hogs,  and  233  dressed  nogs. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS — Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  0,370. 
Lambs  were  a  trifle  easier  at  6}a7)o.  per  lb.  for  Southern 
and  Western.  Sheep  about  steady  at  3a6)c.  per  lb.  for  very 
poor  to  very  choice,  with  general  sales  of  ordinary  to  good 
atia6c. 

SWINE— Becelpu  of  hogs,  10.480.  None  for  sale  alive. 
None  wanted,  even  at  the  nominal  range  of  $4.60  to  $4.10 
per  100  lbs.  Dressed  hogs  steadier  at  6)a6{o.  for  city,  and 
6a6)c.  tor  pigs. 


[Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Yesey  street,  New  York.] 
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